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The title oE this book is my own. Certainly it 
is a more dignified title than 'the work properly 
deserves. 1 should tell my readers, at the very out- 
set that I am not appearing before the public as 
a rival to my illnstrious conntryman, the late Mr, 
Romes Oh. Datt whose Ancient India is a higaly 
admirable book ; nor to Mr. V. A, Smith y^ose 
Early Tlistory of India is an inimitable work. In 
lti91 my headmaster, the late Rai Sahib Ratnamani 
Gupta o£ the Dacca Collegiate School desired me 
to write a history o£ our nation. Following his 
wish, I have worked so long, alone in a lonely 
field, groping my way in the dark ages o£ the past. 
I£ my chronology 8atis£y all, a great puzzle is 
then solved and the reconstruction becomes easier. 
Mine is an attempt at reconstruction and a very 
poor one indeed. Yet 1 believe, with a certain mea- 
sure o£ confidence that whoever will work in the 
same field, he* will arrive at almost similar conclu- 
sions. 

In preparing this book, I 'have received valuable 
suggestions and encouragements £rom many gener- 
ous persons, both Indian and foreign : in the ini- 
tial stage of my labours and Indian travels, I 
was helped by Babu Harendralal Roy, Zeminder 
of Bhagyakul ; Babu Dharanikant Lahiri Zeminder 
of Kalipur ; Raja Jagat Eisore Acharyya of 



MnktftgachB; Bai Bahadur Banamali fioy, Ze- 
mindet o£ Fabiia ; Kamar Sri Harahhamii Raoji 
M. A. LL. B. (Qantabk) o£ Morvi (Cathi^war). Im- 
mense is my debt to my profeasor and patron Mr. 
S. G. Hill who waa ever alive to my interests. He 
brought me to the notice o£ bis friends^ ithe late 
Viceroy Lord Corson whose enoonraging words 
cheer|d me at a time when my spirits were droop- 
ing in despair. To Col. Sir lUchard Temple, editor. 
Indian Aaiiqaary, belongs the real credit of this 
work, as he gave me the ‘*6earch-light of true criti- 
ci8m.t* (Vide Ind. Antiquary, Vol. XXXI, 1902). 
Sir Asntosh Mnkheiji, Vioe-Chanoellor, the Syndi- 
cate and Dr. G. Thibaht, Registrar Calcntla Uni- 
versity gave me indirect encoenragement (1910). 
My thanks are alsr due to many Scholars, anthers, 
and writers of Bengal dnd abroad. This edition 
of the bookjs brought out with many imperfections. 
If it is fated to have a second impression, 1 trust 
1 shall bring it out in due form and fashion. 


Dacca. 

Dee. 26th 1917, 
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CHAPTER I. 

§ /. II Indus —Their high Antiquity and G/eatus^ 


The researches of the last 50 years haw 
thrown much h^ht 0.1 the so-called ‘'dim acres'' 
of the past We arc now able to say, quite 
iiidepenclcntly of Hindu authorities that in the 
most ancient world, at least four difTerent peoples 
lived in tlic “rioon-dtiy glare of civilisation ” Eg\ pi, 
Chaldea, India and China had been the earliest 
scat^ of civilisation. Except India, the other thrcL 
countries have yielded extensive remains of thcii 
ancient glories hitherto concealed in the bosom of 
the earth. In the case of India, no such tangible 
proofs have as yet been found. The most ancient 
Indians seldom used stone for building purpose'^ 
They had wooden superstructure, often ovcrl.ud 
with thill gold-leaves, on brick-built plinths, The 
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of stone as a buildinpr material was perhaps 
learnt by the Hindus from the Persians and the 
Cireek'. much later on. Of the said four peoples, 
the' Aryans were t!ic most advanced. The Aryans 
hae always been supreme in the world. Their 
tailt'-alion was spiritualistic, while that of the 
atlier thicc, less so. And the Aryan civilisation 
itiducnccd the other three most potently, to be 
sure There were full and free commercial inter- 
(.'>i;tsc between them. And more than once wab 
Inrha invaded by Ejjypt and Assjria! 

Like the ancient F^yptians, the Greeks and 
the Japanese, we are known to the w'Orld by 
•i name not our own. I. Tsing the Chinese tra- 
it licr in India (AD. 671-95 ) says that foreigners 
called the Indians Hindus. The word Hindu 
ones its origin to the Vedic “ Sapta Sindhavas" 
Zend — ** Jlapta iXendu* the seven branches of 
tlic Indus The Eastern Afghanistan, Cashmir 
a ifl the Panjab — then formed the home of the 
fiist Hindus who, however, called themselves 
Avyv' — ‘'excellent, noble.” The Jews called 
ijs ‘ Ilondu’; the (Jarsis "Hindus or Hidus." 
The word 'Hindu* has now a different meaning 
\i/ ‘‘a mixed people of the Aryans and the 

Aryanibcd Non-Aryans, with a peculiar religion. 
It was the Muhammadan rulers of India who 
made the name Hindu sO general and prominent 
i.i the soil. 
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With the possible exception of the Chine*;' , 
Hindus arc the oldest nation in the world 
Their national existence and civilisation d.iu* 
from the dawn of human history. The 15 s>pt> 2 io-, 
the Assyrians, the Greeks, the Romans an<l the 
Persians —now remain in brijjht records and 
ruins. Hut the Hindus alone have survived the 
test of time : with but slight changes,, they are 
still tlic .same peoiile, as they were thousands of 
years back. The following amongst others, will 
show the high antiquity and greatness of the 
Indians : — 

(i) ‘'Kre yet the pyramids looked down 
upon the valley of the Nile ; when Greece and 
Italy — those cradles of European civilisation 
nursed only the tenants of the wilderness, India 
was the scat of wealth and grandeur.” 

Thorton's History of the Br. Empire 
in India Vol. T. P. 3 

{ rt ) " India is the source from which not 
only the rest of Asia but the whole western 
world derive their knowledge and their religioii ' 
** Prof, Ueereus Historical Researches." 

( ii ) " Even in the much m- r.: ancient Vedu 
age, the civilisation of the N. W. Indians was sm 
far advanced that Prof. Wilson could describ * 
it as ** differing little, if at all, from that in 
which they were found by the Greeks at Alcxa'i- 
der's invasiour (326 B. C )” 
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( iii ) ‘Mt is remarkable that the inhabitants of 
India at that date, were nearly the same as now. 
The descriptions of the jieoplc, as given by those 
who accompanied Alexander — their religion, laws 
g0^crnmcnt and character — would suit the pre- 
sent generation of Hindus with little variation.” 

Peter Parley^ Tales about Greece P. 94 - 
The longest national life of the Hindus has 
not been without high practical use. Their 64 
Kahls { branches of learning ) show how scientific 
— how perfect their turns of mind have been ! 
'1 he verdicts of eminent scholars are in full favor 
of their greatness. The following, amongst others 
may be cited in illustration of the point ; ( i ) 
' Hindus have made a language a literature and 
a religion of rare stateliness’* ( Dr, W. \V, 
Hunter ) ( ii ) “A great people of the orient who 
had attained the highest stage of culture, liad 
tle^^v'loped an extraordinary litcratuiEC amd! 
achieved the height of an amazing practical philo- 
sophy, at least Soo B. C — are not to be treated 
with contempt, because their conception of reli- 
gion and their estimate of the right ideals of 
practical civilisation ^differ from our own.’* 

Kditor's Note to the H. Ji. IV. Vol 2. 
(iii) -'No nation on earth can vie with the 
Hindus in respect of the antiquity of their civilisa- 
tion and the antiquity of their religion.” 

Theogony of the Hindus. 
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( iv) "To such antiquity, the Mosaic creation 
is but [as yesterday/* Halhead 

( V ) “ If I were to look over the whole work I 
to find out the country most richly endowed with 
all the wealth, power and beauty that nature c.in 
bestow, — «n some parts a very paradise on caith 
— I should point to India &c 

lilaxuiuUer's India : IVhat Can It Teach U<: 

( vi ) “ To the Indians from whom peril, all tin* 

cultivation of the human race has been derived, 
. plays were known long before they could ha\v 
experienced any foreign influence. 

A. IV. Von Schlcgpt 

A 1 beruni came to India in the tiain t>l 
Sultan Mahmud (1030 A. D) He was a learned 
man and equired of the history of India. The 
pandits tried to satisfy his curiosity ivith their 
legendary lore. Needless to say that the learned 
cnq 7 <ircr was highly disappointed and passed a r.ght 
verdict ou the absence of a regiiiar Hindu history. 

It is but natural for an Albcruni to expect 
the history of a nation so old and great. Though 
we shall no more take to mere tale- telling, yet 
ws cannot say we possess a regular history oi 
our gloried past. Of the so-called histories, 
legendary tales, there’s no lack in India. Tht 
Vansavalis of Orissa, Nepal and Mysore ; the* 
Pattavalis of the Jain Pontiffs, the historical 
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romances See — generally pass for good histories ; 
but close examination of them has proved that 
they are works more of fancy than of correct 
facts and figures. The only possible exception 
te these is the Rajatarangini — the versified history 
of Kashmir, written in 114S A.D. But this also 
is not free from faults altogether. Moreover, it 
IS chiefly a work of local interest with only occa- 
<-iOnal references to the general history lof India. 
Its defects have been shown thus : — 

(1) It gives the date of Asoka the Great as 
1 200 11.C., while his real date is known as 264 
II C, to 227 B.C. 

(2) It gives the date of Mihimkula as 704- 
031.B,C, while his real date is about 530 A.D. 

(3) Toramaiia is placed seven centuries after 
Mihirkula, while it is well knoyn that he was the 
father of Mihirakula. 

(4) Three centuries arc given to the reign of 
Kanaditya I. (A. D. 222 to 5^2.) 

Ofeourse, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that our ancestors have not bequeathed to us 
any lich and reliable historical work for any early 
period. But we cannot so readily admit the 
charge often brought against them of their entire 
incapacity for writing history. Col. Tod writes — 
"Who would believe that the Hindus who carried 
so many sciences to perfection, knew not the 
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simple art of writing history ? “Who would believe 
in the absence of a true historical sense in the 
ancient Hindus whose earliest works arc the 
Vedas ?” — R. C. Dntt. 

(3) Dr. Fleet’s favorable views on the ‘-ame 
will appear from the following — 

• (i) “They (the ancient Hindus) could write 

short historical compositions concise and to the 
point, but limited in extent". Imp. Gaz. Inti 

(ii) “ The historical chapters of the Puranas do 
certainly indicate a desire on the part of the ancient 
Hindus not to ignore general history altogether 
and are clearly based on ancient archives which 
had survived in a more or less complete Shanxi and 
were somehow or other accessible to the com- 
posers of those works or upon some prototype 
which had been so based". 

/. G. /. New Kdn. Vel. 2 . P. 17. 

The point here seems to be partially mistaken. 
We are told at several places that formerly itilutsa 
(history) and piirana (theogony) were two distinct 
subjects. In the 15th C. I? C., the great writer 
Vyasa put them in coherent shapes. His com- 
pilation of the Furanas current in his time w.is 
called the ''Put ana^Sanhita'* He taught Roma- 
hdrsbana history proper and Furanas. In tim^ 
the Furana ramified into 18 principal branches. 
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This is why the Hindus still give all the Purailas 
to the pen of Vyasa. One condition that a proper 
Puran should satisfy is that it should note the 
principal dynasties and the dynastic achievements. 
Here is the origin of the historical chapters of the 
Puranas. History gradually disappeared as the 
Puranas grew in popularity, leaving “ genuine 
materials in abundance.” 

(iii) “ An attempt on the part of the Hindus to 
put together anything in the shaiie of a general 
history is the Rajatarangini written in r 148-49 A.I) ” 

To the same 12th century, perhaps, belongs 
Chand’s "PrUhviraj Racin'* a noble history every 
inch of it But no mention is made of it. 

(i\) "With this instance (the Bower A/anuscn’pi) 
before us, we may not unreasonably hope that 
an exploration of some buried city or rven of one 
or other of the numerous private collections ol 
ancient Mss. that still remain to be examined, 
may, .some day result in the discovery of some 
of the early and authentic Vansavalis”. 

( /. G. /. Vol. 2. P. 10 ) 

Perhaps the best judgment on the point has 
come from Mr. J. Kennedy who rightly observes- — 

“ The true history of India is hidden under 
a thick veil of Brahminical or bardic fiction”. 

I. G. /. Vof. 2. P. 309. 
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Wc trust, Mr Kennedy means also to say hcit 
that a considerable part of the ancient Hindu 
History lies in buried cities also. 

O 

§ II. Ancient Hiudti History obscure', its causes 

India, like China and Egypt, has been called 
' “a land of evasive mystery”. We cannot say how 
far this assertion can be maintained. India is rather 
a land of ‘open secret'. Modern scholarship ha\c 
lifted up the mantle of mystery to a visible extent 
and now many things, once legendary, mist- 
t^reathen — have become pure and broad settled 
facts. There are reasons why the ancient Hindu 
History elluded the grasp of even veteran foreign 
scholars : — 

(i) Their impe^^t knowledge of the perfect 
.sixsech and their a^Ri nature to Hindu religion 
and race— were perhaps a great bar to their clear 
understanding of the subject. Col. Tod says 
“ Much would reward him who would make a 
better digest of the historical and geographical 
matter in the Puranas. But we must discard the 
idea that the histories of R^ma, Krl.shna &c — are 
mere allegoricS'>-^an idea supported by some, 
although their races, their cities and their coins 
still exist.” 

The chief causes of the obscurity of ancient 
Hindu History are noted below ^ 
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’ (i) Paucity of plain facts anc! sober chrono- 

b’iiy. — Of hi*»torical facts, there is however, no lack, 
but they are not pure and i)lain and arc often 
found mixcfl up with a good deal of spiritualistic 
fables. Fact and fiction cannot sometimes bo 
distinguished. And sometimes even a grain of 
truth cannot be recovered from a bushel of legends. 
Hindu regard for a general history perhaps 
continued up to 700 A.D. after which the nation’s 
general relish for truth also got vitiated. During 
the great Rajput revival (800 A.D. to 1200 A.D.) 
history became of provincial or local interest- 
polluted by panegyrics, encomiums, hyperboles &c. 
The yugas, the regnal years of the kings in the 
Sanskrit epics and the Puranas are given in stellar 
years and not in salar. Hence they appear so 
grand and improbable. 

(ii) Deification of Historic Persons : — Ever 
^ • • • • 
since the introduction of medium-worship into 

Hinduism, notable historic persons of old have 

been made the objects of popular worship. To 

translate men into divine beings, many su]>crhuman 

powers and deeds arc ascribed to them. Facts 

and fictions arc so cleverly interwoven that the 

whole assumes an aspect of some mystic grandeur ! 

Thus the Devas (not gods)— a superior branch of 

the Aryans who dwelt near the table-land of Pamir 

have been brought into popular worship by later 

thinkers, as “gods”. Brahma, S'iva, Indra, Vishnu 
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Durga, Kumara, Gancsa, Kuvcra - nay, the whold 
lot of the Deva-Aryans — arc now the objects of 
Hindu worship- These ^'Peva-Atyans" should 
not be confounded with the Vcdic gods of similar 
names, who arc pure divine spirits and not men. 
Ry suix:rior qualifications — extraordinary merits, 
the Deva-Aryans ro-jC to an enviable and inimitable 
position indeed , yet they were, doubtless, mortals. 
They had desires, disease and death ; they had 
pow er, pelf pedigi ce, pride ; they had mars, w ars, 
commerce and colonies. But since they are 
w orshipped, they arc declared immortal and what 
not ? Such spiritualistic evolution entails a great 
loss to our history. 

(id) Spiritual Interpretation — It appears that the 
ancient Hindus, hkeabomc other nations, repre- 
s,Mitcd everything b|^hc world spiritually. Hence 
we find them calfl|f the less advanced people 
by such names monkeys, cou's, bulls, rams 
bees, bears, snakes, hortc, fitc. The great Skr. 
epics and the Puranas, originally meant to bo 
genuine histories, have long been transformed into 
theological works, with suitable additions and 
subtractions. 

(iv) Confusion of Terms — Words and expres- 
sions that originally meant one thing, have long 
been made to mean another. For instance. 
yivaiz/da — the father of Minu, was an historic 
personage. The w’ord also means the “sun”. In 
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ItXtcr times, his dynasty has been invariably called 
or described as the Sb/ar dynasty. 

Valmiki, however, spoke of it asikshaku’s Line 
or Kakustha or Raghu’s Line. Similarly, Som/a 
I’^ansa now means the Lunar dynasty, though 
‘Soma’ the man-had nothing to do with Soma thc. 
‘inoon’. Thus Parvati now means — “daughter of 
the Himalaya mountain”. Hastinapura meant ‘the 
city of king Ilasti', but later it wasf made to 
mean — “the city o[ elephant" (Jtasli). Nay, — the town 
1*' konwn by all words meaning an elephant ; so 
we hear of “Ilaslipura”, Karipura', gajapura, gajah- 
wayapuraand so on. Another source of confusion 
is in the hkcnc.ss of names of ixjrsons living at . 
different times. Such arc Manu, Kapila, Vasista, 
Narada, Patanjali, Vyasa, ^aty.lyana, Vikraml- 
ditya, Varahamihira, Chrinc|||k and others. These 
should be carefully disting^iicd. 

(v) Attempts at suppression ® History '-—Perhaps 
to suit the needs of some age, Hindus rather 
suppressed history and invented nice legends in 
stead. Such an age c uld most possibly be the 
century from 630 to 750 A D — that marked 
the end of the Imperial Dynasties of N India 
and general disorder and revival of the Non-Aryan-,. 

It was during this period that the astronomer 
Prahmagupta (B. 62S A.D.) published his new 
monstrous chronology. There was another reason 
for suppression. The Buddhists, jealous of Hindu 
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rc\xvcil often attiicked the morally weak points of . 
Hindu history The llrahmiub therefore cautiouM)- 
mendccl the vulncrblc parts. 

Some examples w ill do well here. The tcrr.i 
Kumbha-Yoni means — the noted sages Agastya 
and Vasii.ia, because they were born of a pio-^titut*-, 
.from '‘Knmtika' a hailot. But to cover disgrace, 
and ensure regard of lightless people, the work 
kumbhn was shifted to ^kunibha ' — a pot or pitcher. 
To cover disgrace, the 5 Pandcua brothers aie 
said to have had divine origin. Still the great 
epic contains Vyas's true account. The 
Vurana declares the Pandavas as saUas t.c. 
.scythians, as they w'cre begotten by sages in the 
northern mountains. Such examples abound 1.1 
the epics and the Puranas. But luckily these 
books aio not hopelessly spoiled. One epic or 
Puran gives a legend, while another gives the 
g..nuiiie fact. In the Vishnu Puraiia and clsewheic 

gi\en the legend of Yayati’s premature old ago 
and rejuvinatvon &c. But the true history is 
found in the Mahabharata — where it is stated 
lh.it the eldest son Jadu ^revolted against his 
father and was so .set aside from the throne. 
The legend of Trisanku — solar king — is well 
know’ll But the f/arhansa gives his correct history 

(vi) Hinduisation of the Mass • — The Tndo- 
Aryans long clung to their Vedas, Upanishads and 
the Darshanas , but these books were not intelli- 
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'^iblc to women and Sudras in general. So, it is 
s.ii'i that Vyasa wrote his great epic and compiled 
liK' Piirans. Gradually the high-caste people 
tl.:clined and the low -caste people advanced till both 
■'-line on the same level to form a new nation 
t allot the “Hindus” on the plain of the Ganges. 
I’lire Brahmanism — a very ancient faith now ga\e 
place to UtnJttism. lIi-»tory was bruised and 
mutilated to make didactic legends and fables 
th.it '■till prevail in the country. 

(vig Foreign Invasions : — Foreign invasions, 
e-.pccially the plundering raids of some, hav e done 
much harm to our Indian lore Temples w'ere 
looted and demolished, libraries were sacked and, 
burnt Lahore, Delhi, Canouj, Muttra, Ujjaini, 
(Jhittor, Somnath — w'crc all places of the then great 
Hindu learning and religion. And they felt well 
thu evil genius of Sultan Mahmud, Altamash and 
Alauddin 

(\in) Decline and Fall of the Hindus. — The 
Ii’do-Aryans found India a large country. They 
V. ere then only one people, having one law', one 
leligion and one ton^ie Distinct provinces were 
not yet formed. Then there w'as a regular need of 
lii'.tor}', there was a history and there were Xeno- 
jihons also. The Brahmans, the court-bards and 
the encomiasts were the usual recorders of events 
(lenuinc historical fragments arc still visible in the 
later Puranas and clscwere. In time, India split up 
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and with it, everythin", as a whole also split up 
The country India becanne a continent Indhi. 
Different provinces arose The Brahmans divided 
themselves into 10 distinct sects. Vernaculars aro'^e 
and so did religious sect«, manners, customs &c 
With these, national history also assumed a pro\ in- 
Cial character, Gradually national unity broke up 
Into jarring units. 

Mutual fouds brought the counti y gradually t m 
death's door. Occasionally, some one would rise 
and sel/c the suzerainty for a period, but the 
country would again come to grief under his weak 
successors, Naturally enough, the historian (if we 
may call him so) of the tiiijc would sing his 
master’s praise profusely, like a poet and not u rite 
a sober account of the whole. No doubt on many 
occasions, the Hindus of the different parts of th 
country assembled and stood shoulder to shoulder 
to oppose a foreign foe, but in their gallant stand, 
they were rather egged on by a strong sense ot 
religion than by a proper noble sense of national 
union. Thus India ceased to be an organic whol 

(ix) Want of archoeological knowledge of th-r 

ancient Hindus. • 

(x) Decline of Hindu intellect. 

(xi) Peculiarity of India as a country >— (a'l ll-' 
entire exclusiveness from the rest of the world (bl 
Its vastness — it being really a world in miniaturt.. 
(c) Its unhappy gifts of beauty. 
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fxii) Ovcr-spiritualistic tendency of the later 
Hindu mind. 

Hifjh antiquity of the Hindu nation. 
DifTerent tastes and subjcct*> prc\ ailed in different 

d};es 

(xiv) Want of critical acumen of the later 
Hindus Critical history a quite modern subject 
even in Huropc 

(x\) I.ack of inscriptional aud architectural 
e\ idence before 600 li.C 

For full infinmation of the iJoint. the curious 
reiulcrs shouUl read Tod’s masterly introduction to 
his classical \\ ork, The “Rajasthan”. 

^ 3. nitidu llhtory lies concealed. 

It has been alrcatly noted that the later Brah- 
inanas and the bards bruised and mutilated history 
for the sake of adaptation. So, a good deal of 
our history lies covered in biirdic biilKids and 
Icgeixls. Perhaps more than this lies concealed in 
the buried cities of okt, exploration of which brings 
to light every year itiany impoitant facts, ICvery 
find, each discovery contributes a mite to our 
knowledge of the past history; for instance, the 
discovery of the Piprawah Vase and the Bower 
Ms. — has removed two great doubts, Recent cx- 
cav.itions in the N. W. Frontier Province have 
confirmed the description of Yuan Chuwang about 
Kanishka’s t rcction of a huge statue of Buddha with 
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ISuclclhistic godb and angels. The excavations now 
carried on under Dr. Spooner, at Bankiporc 
(ancient Ik'italiputra) bring to light many tiling; > 
1C Asoka’s capital and palace. Recent find 
of two silver coiiiL near Pandu.! (Bengal) of 317 
A. D and 514 A D. in which Bengali letter-^ an 
engraved, show that the vernacular alphabets came 
to being at the beginning of the Christian era or 
even eaiher. Unfortunately, our ancestors woi ^ 
not aichceologists. They could not decipher 
ancient inscriptions, coins &c. Hence in ‘•oine 
cases, tradition has been distorted ; in othti- 
<‘VcrlaKl with false gilding. Take for instanc.', 
the iron-pillar of Delhi in the Kutab Sqnarr*. 
Many still believe that it is the same iron-pill.n 
of the Pandavas who had erected it after then 
^ictory over the Kauravas. But its inscri[)tio»i, 
deciphered, revealed the fact otherwn’se. 

Tireless toils and constant vigorous researcln- 
of eminent scholars, mostly European, have cle.iro(’ 
the Augean stable of our history, in the last 5w 
years. We tiiist, erelong many points of our 
history hitherto unknow n, i^ill be brought to light 

o 

§ 4. Attempts at Reconsti uctiou. 

The eminent scholars who came out to Indi.i 
in the service of the Ilon’ble E. I Company di 1 
not fail to turn their genius to the exploration of 
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the Indian lore. Results were great, though not 
ill the line of general history. Discovery of 
Sanskrit (1780 A. D.) gave a great impetus. Mis- 
.sionary views or Christian contempt for things 
^'heathenish" could not deter the movement. The then 
schokirship soon found, chiefly from the labours of 
Sir William Jones, that their belief that “everything 
except the blind forces of Nature owes its origin to 
the genius of the Greeks”, was wrong. In Christen- 
dom, Usher's famed chronology melted before the 
new critical school of Research and the Egj'pto 
logfsta and the Assyriolc^ists have revealed things 
of several thousand years ago. Of course, in the 
case of Egypt and A.ssyria, the scholars could take 
their secure stand on architectural remains and 
other tangible proofs ; but in the case of the most 
ancient India, scholars could depend on no such 
materials, so, any sound chronological measure of 
our history before the times of the Rfimfiyana, is 
not fully possible. 

Insuperable difficulties lie in the way of a 
clear interpretation of our ancient history, yet many 
attempts have been imade in Europe for its 
reconstruction, but without satisfactory results. 
Western mind has been roused. Schlosser’s classi- 
cal “ Weltgeschichte’' contained only a condensed 
summary on Ancient India. In the most recent 
German “ Weltgeschichte*' however. Ancient India 
is given almost as much space as is given to Rome 
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and Greece. In the Historians* History of the • 
World " — publibhed by the limes of London, some 
100 pages only arc allotcd to Ancient India. 

In the current school-histories of India, the 
6th or 7th C. B. C. — is the starting point, Elphin- 
. stone and some begin from 1400 B. C„ noting 
however, their little faith in Hindu chronology, 
Some again begin from 2,000 B. C., but the period 
antecedent to the Great War is shown almost 
void of political history, some descriptions of the 
Vedas and Vedic civilisation and the like being 
the only relieving points, Tod tried to add flesh 
.and blood to the skeleton king-lists of the ear- 
liest dynasties ; but his accounts are quite meagre 
and the king-lists incorrect. Sir William Jones 
counted back to 35,00 B. C. with no better results 
A truly noble attempt has been made of late 
years by Mr. V. A, Smith who in his Early 
History of India'* has re-constructed old matriab 
in an excellent way. But even here, he has left 
the most ancient period unnoticed. Ho appears to 
have had a mind to reconstruct the whole history 
but has left it untouched, sighing “Many attempts, 
all alike unsuccessful, have been made in Europe 
to reconstruct ancient Hindu History, even by 
distilling old legends. Modern criticism, however 
is of opinion that bardic lays 8ec. cannot be made 
the basis of sober history.” 
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§ 5 Opposition to Reconstruction. 

Many great men frankly admit that the world’s 
debt to India is immense , for, she has been the 
light-givcr of all. Yet to how many is she known 
abroad ? To the oricnlali-ts and ‘•pcci.ihsts India 
may be a favourite or fainiluir country, but even 
to average Englishmen, she is nothing but a name 
of five letters ' To what is the woild’s ajiathy 
due? Is it due to the absence of a regular Hindu 
history ? Or is it due to the world’s indifference to 
India ? We know and believe that Hindus have 
a history of their own to tell, if the w'orld be not 
found wanting in its listening ears. A time was 
when Europe looked to Greece as the sole land 
of all inspiration. But the vigorous researches of 
a noble band of scholars have sw'ept away that 
once-prc\ alcnt idea of the Groeco-Romanic foun- 
dation of liuropcan civilisation and have satisfac- 
torily established the fact that “the languages, 
literature, art and philosophy of the West are 
connected by innumerable bonds ivith those of 
ancient India”. We know' not why the poet still 
sings, “East is East {\fid West is West.” 

As regards the feasibility of reconstruction, 
scholars appear to divide • some favor it, while 
others oppose. The views arc indicated bclow' • — 

(i) " The researches of a multitude of Scholars 
during the past 40 years, working in various fields, 
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have disclosed an uncxjxictcd wealth of materials 
for the icconsti uction of ancient Indian History." 
(V A Smith) 

(2) “The attempt to write a connected relation 
of the national tran-^actions of Inrlia before the 
Muslim conquest is now justified by an adequate 
.supply of material fficts and sufficient determina- 
tion of essential chronological data*' f'lbid) Opposi- 
tion. 

(\) ' The Chinese, Indian and Egyptian anti- 

• quitie.s are nc\cr more than curiosities” 

The ^I.ixims and Reflections of Goethe, 
No. 325, in 35 . Saundcr’s translation 

fii) “It woiilil be a very extraordinary anti 
imperfect history of India that should put together 
from such references and from the Puranas, the 
Kajatarangini, the historical rcmanccs, the general 
body of the literature, svicb Vfinsa\aUs as have 
been obtained from Orissa and Nepal and the few 
items of allcgctl history incidcntlly given in the 
Patta\alis”. (Dr. P'lcet’b Paper on Epigraphy. 

l.p. I. Vol. 2. P. 21. 

To show the incap icily of the ancient Hindu-’ 
to write history propcaly, Dr. Elect says, ■‘Though 
genuine matrials once abounded in India, yet 
we find no national history of the Hindus.” Now 
again, when attempts are being made at recon- 
struction. he says, “It would be a veiy extra- 
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orciiilai'y and imperfect history &c.". We fail to 

account for the learned Doctor's views. Does he 

mean to say that the oriCe-abundant genuine 

materials arc now rate ? VVe rathei* think that 

the possibility of the reconstruct iotl Of out* history 

in an entire form, has now become more thail 

ever. The vigorous researches Of great scholars, 

mostly English, in India, Burma, Ceylon, China, 

Tibet, Turkistart, Afghanistan &c. have added 

much to the alrcady-Ocistitig materials fit for a 

coherent shape. The most valuable point of modern 

scholarshijr is the excellent critical method of Ranke, 

Geethe anti others as opposed to Voltaire’s dciinio 

tion of history as '^fahle cenvenne'* In this book, 

I shall follow the principle of 'Conservation and 

Reform". It will best serve us as a clue to the 

labyrinth of our ancient history. Here again, 

we are between Scylla. and Charybdis. Words 

worth's line “/fV murder to dissect’* suggests to us 

th.it the European miwl i.s a little too over-critical 

while the Hindu mintl is over-credulous Wo 

cannot say how far this work will commend its»clf 

at home and abroad. 

/ 

— o — — 

§ 6. SOURCES OF RECONSTRUCTION. 
These arc broady four, as arc indicated below : — 

I. Tradition It is enshrined in our secular 
and sacred writings. Though the value of tradi' 
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tion is inferior to contemporary evidence, yet it 

may be regarded with a high degree of probability 

For the period from the earliest limes to 327 

K C we ha\c mainly to depend on literary tradu 

tion alone. Later tradition has been proved 

correct by inscriptions and other evidence. Dr. 

\ 

Fleet also in his paper on “Epigraphy*’ — in the 

* 

I G. I Vol. 2, has attached great importance to 
tradition and observes further tliat it would not 
be proper and safe to advance theories &c. in 
direct opposition to the settled convictions and 

■ 

time-honor'd tradition of the soil. 

II. Archceological E\idence . — (i) These aic 
,Epigraphic, (ii) Monumental and (lii) Numismatic. 

III. Contemporary and other works dealing 
with historical topics. 

IV. Foreign Accounts. 

T..ct us next examine the said “ sojtrccs " 
minutely and closely. 

I. Tradition. 

V’O The Vedas and the Vedangas — They tell 
us much about the direct |K>litical history of tin* 
earliest period ; further, they shed much light 
upon the civilisation of a period extending over 
1,800 years. 

(ii) The Sanhitas ; They arc over 20 in 
number. Like the Vedas, they do not contribute 
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much to the political history of In Im Tlu 
“Manu-sa)tfiita’'—\hc chief of these —tells us much 
.ahout Iciws, duties, religious obscrvcinccs, manners 
customs &c. of kings and the i>cople. 

(tii) The Sanskrit Epics ; — The original epics 
aie lost. In their present shapes, they are merely 
historical romances Yet they are great stoic- 
houses of history — of many ''scientific facts " 
Their histoiical value is considciablc for the 
i. irliest period of Inaian historj* The historic 
elements lie conccialcd and scattered. They now 
rank almost as the Hindu scriptures but originally 
they were not so. 

(/7) The Kamayana * — It contains less histori- 
cal matciials than the Mahabharata. The shape 
and si/e of the original epic have been doubted 
b\ additons Valmiki's first Book has been 
mostly replaced by a new one The last Hook is 
admittedly of a second hand Besides, there aie 
m.iny interpolations throughout the books Side 
by side with Valmiki’s sober language, elegant 
i.ieas and coircct chronology — tlicrc appear llie 
monstrous, the improbable and the liulicrcus. 
However, with patient and caieful toil we can 
,,lean from it some facts that help the sound 
fram jv ork of dj nastic annals 

{}') The Mahabharata ,~likc the Kamayana, 
it is, in its present form, a quite new book 
altogether. It is i ightly called the "Encyclopedia 
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of Hinduism ” Compared with it, the poems of 
Homer are but mere pocket-books. The original 
pocn called the *' Bhdrala~Sanhila" in 8.000 slokas 
lengtheno<l to 24,000 slokas afterwards, was 
mainly historical This historic portion is still 
available in the present grand epic. The inci- 
dental mention of mighty kings and their deeds, 
heic and there throughout the epic, enablc.s us 
to correct and corroborate the bare king-lists 
of ancient dynasties. The *‘Peace-BooL" ( S’anti- 
Parva ) abounds in historical allusions relating 
to the most ancient and other periods of oui 
history Besides, the epics are valuable as tradi- 
tional pictures of social life in the heroic age 
' (iv) The Historical VVorks,.- 0 /) The li.tf.i- 
taran^ini (the Kashmir Chronicle ) Very caution^ 
use of its confused mass of ancient tradition, should 
be made. ( 6 ) 'I he Kumarnpala ChaHtia ( r ) 
Khoman liaesa. (//) Prithwiraj Paeuj («') 
RajavaU &c. &c ( /')The Pali histories of Ceylon 
The Dtpavansa” and the Mahdvansa of the 4th 
and 5th centuries A. D mainly relate to the inci- 
dents of the Maurya dynasty, 

(jj) The Jataka stones!^ occasionally give the 
political history of India in the 5th and the 6th 
centuries B. C 

(A) Several Jain Books, esp. the *^'Satrunjaya 
Mahdtmy i of the 5th C A.D.— give numerous 
historical allusions and statements of no mean value. 
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( : ) The Puraiias . —They may be classed 
i nder three groups, (a) The Hindu Puranas {b) 
The Jrtin Puranas and (c) the Buddhist Puranas. 
r^ost of the principal Puranas of these three 
< la^'scs contribute much to our ancient history. 
'1 heir historical chapters contain the most regular 
accounts of our historical traditions. Some of 
thc-m give king-lists and genuine facts from the 
tMihest times down to the Gupta period in the 
•,th century A D 

14 ‘forc 1200 U. C, itiliasa'* (history) and 
Ptti iHta were two distinct subjects. Gradually, 
Die professional Puranists divided the ** Purafta- 
of Vyasa into i8 principal branches, 
a<l'tnig thereunto new materials age alter age. 
'file Pupana was in existence long, long before 
I, coo 13 . C. The chief i8 Puranas and the 
ni.merous minor Puranas, all turn to history more 
C! li >'i The dynastic lists appear only in 5 > 
Vayit (composed perhaps in 300 A.D.) the Matsya 
(perhaps 400 A. D) the Vishnu (composed 
I’crl'aps in 450 A. D ) Brahmnnda and the B/i 
gmata ( composed much later). The king-lists' 
of tho last tw'O are Incorrect anrl corrupt. But 
those of Vayu, Matsya^ and Vishnu are full and 
moic or less authentic. 

In some ca.scs, the evidence of the Vishnu has 
been found inferior to that of the Vayu and 
Mat iff a 
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On the authority of the Purans, the weil- 
h^formed Enjjli&h Scholar, Mr. V. A. Smith 
observes as follows , — 

* Modern European writers have been inclined 
to disparage unduly the authority of the Puranic 
lists, but closer study finds in them inucli 
.genuine and valuable hi.storical tradition. Fcr 
instance, the Vishnu Purana gives the outline of 
the history of the Mauryya dynasty with a near 
approach to accuracy and the Radcliffe Ms. of 
the Afatsya is equally trustworthy for the 
Andhra dynasty Proof of the surprising extent 
to which coins and inscriptions confirm the 
Matsya list of the Andhra line has been recently 
published.*' 

Tod, Dr. Fleet and several eminent scholars 
have expressed a similar view on the Puranas- 
(y) Tantras — Their historical notices and 
geographical elements furnish good materials oce-as- 
sionally. 

( k ) General literature and scmi-historical 
romances — their incidental historic items only. 


II. Arcii.eological Evidence. 

( i ) Epigraphic : — This is the most secure 
source. It gives the correct knowledge of many 
periods. It is obtainable from .‘V.soka’s Edicts, record 
on tables of stone and copperplates and tov/cr 
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&c. The oldest insription is said to be the dedica- 
tion of the relics of Buddha ( a few bits of bones ) 
by his Sakya relatives in the Piprahwa Stupa 
about 483 B C. ( Dr. Hoernle gives this date but 
others suggest 450 B C.) 

But recent adverse criticism has disbelieved 
this theory. So, the next oldest known inscription 
is that of 250 B C. 

(ii) Numismatic : — Here is another secure 
aivl fruitful source of our history. All traditions 
point to the general currency of a gold coin 
called nhhka in ancient India, for coniinercial 
and donative purposes. Future explorations of 
Taxila, Oudh, Delhi, Muttra &c. wilt no doubt 
bring to light many of those coins to the delight 
and wonder of the literary world. From 327 B.C. 
various kinds of coins abound and furnish bare 
facts and aid the research scholars much. They 
form the sole evidence for the Indo-Greek and 
the Indo-PaithUn dynasties of fndian rulers. 

III. Contemporary & Other Similar Works, 

(i) The Kalpa Surras. 

(ii) San.skrit Grammars — Linguistic specia- 
lists have extracted from Sanskrit Grammars and 
the like works, many incidental references to 
ancient tradition, which collectively amount to a 
considerable addition to historical kiiowledge.^^ 

(iii) Architectural remains. 
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{iv) Astronomical and Geopraphical works 

(v) The Ramayanas ; Sanskrit Rhetorics ; 
Harivansanij Raghu-Vansam, and other jx)ciiis ; 
Biographics'such as Sali-\ahana Charitain^ Sri- 
1 harsha Charitam, Vikiamanka charitain, Bhoja- 
> Prabandham, Rama cliantam. (a. poem on the 
Pala dyna^ity of Bengal) &c , Prabandha-koshain 
‘Katha saritsagara, and other Tales and Novels> 

I 

'vi) The Local Annals of Nepal, Orissa, 
Assam Mysore, Rajpiitana, Guzrat &c. 

1 

' ' (vii) Other works in Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Tamil 

[ . . (viti) Jain Works in general, esp the Jain 
accounts of the Chalukya dynasty of the Wert 

I (ixl Geological Researches of India 

I (<) Pedigrees and successions (xi) Official 

I Records. 

S (xii) Ancient Paintings Sculptures & bac- 

rcliefs. 

i 

(xiii) Dynastic archives and chronicks. 

(xiv) Introductions and colophons of literary- 
svorks 

(xv) Medals, grants and manuscripts 
(xv i) Sanskrit Dictionaries. 
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IV. Foreign Notice. 

This embraces the accounts of Foreign Travel- 
lei s and writers and also the references in books 
and monuments oi other nations. 

A. Western Intercourse with India 
before the Christian era. 

(d) The Egyptians. — They were the first to 
import the “ wondrous products of Arabia and 
India.” 

(i) Under the king Saukh-ka-Ra, the first 
** Ophir Voyage to Punt ( Perh. Somaliland) and 
Ophir ( Sanskrit Sauvtra, lying on the eastern 
shore of the gulf of Cutch, Western India) was 
accomplished, its leader and guide being Hannu^ 
2,500 B C (H H W. Vol I P. 108^. 

(li) Dr. Koylc has shewn some points of 
similarity between ancient Egypt and ancient 
India and has microscopically traced 
( specially an Indian product ) in the blue stripes 
of some Egyptian mummy cloths. 

Dr Royle’s E.ssay on the Antiquity of Hindu 

^ Medicine P. 129- 137. 

(iii) The Old Testament, Book of Genesis 
( XXXVII, 25 ) tells us that “ the Ishmcelites 
coming from Gilead with their camels bearing 
spicery and halm and myrrh, were going to carry 
them down to Egypt.'" — 1729 B. C 
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(iv) " Greek historians have made the Pharaoh 
Ramses II ( Sesostris ) ponetrate and subdue the 
countries of Media, Persia, Bactriana and India, 
as far as the ocean and even say, he penetrated 
Europe as far as Thrace, where his course was 
only checked by want of supplies.” — H. H W. 
Vol. I. P. 146 Date perh. 1300 B C 

Dr Robertson has discredited it as "an inven- 
tion of the Egyptian priests,” But the Editor, 
H H W., however says • — ^“Such vague traditions 
probably represent a racial memory of actual 
historical events, distorted, of course, as to all 
details ” 

( 6 ) The Assyrians — fi) " Babylon occupied a 
favorable position for peaceful commerce. Mesopo- 
tamia occupied the very centre of the world of 
ancient civilisation. It was the connecting link 
between Persia and India on the one hand and 
Lydia, Syria and Egypt on the other. Even 
Chinese ideas were to some extent accessible 
through the mediation of India.” H. II VV. Vol. I. 
P. 472. 

(ii) “ The pictures on the black obelisk of 
Shalmanaser II. show us sucji beasts as apes and 
elephants being brought as tribute to the conqueror 
confirming in the most unequivocal way the belief 
based on Ctesias and Strabo that the Assyrians 
held commercial relations with India ” 

H. H. W. Vol. l.»r. 4?4. 
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(iii) “ The mublins of Dacca were famous in 
the Roman and even Assyrian times.” 

Lce-Warner's Citizen of India. P, II. 

(iv) The Babylonians imported the following 
of their commodities from India — Precious stones, 
Onyxes, dogs, dyes, finest uool, and 'pices &c 

H H. W. Vol. I. PP. 487-90. 

fv) Ctesias tells us that the Assyrian Queen 
Semiramis invaded India in 20O1 B. C (’) and 
fought with a Hindu king on the right bank of 
the Indus, whose name is not known but whose 
title was Stfnn>arapatt^ Greek Stabro bates. We 
shall discuss this, later on, 

(c) fi) The Pheunicians (Lat. Pceni, Rigvcdic 
Sanskrit Pam — traders) — most probably Aryans, 
— had established their colony on the I.ovanth sea 
as early as 2800 (?) B, C. Tyre was built in 2750 
B C, Their trade-empire extended from Great 
Britain in the north-west to India and Ceylon in 
the South-east. They came to India about the 
14th or the 13th century B. C Long, long before 
561 B. C. when the Persians conquered Babylon 
the Phoenicians had settled themselves on the 
Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf, for pearl- 
fishery an^i the Indian trade. ( Dr. Roylc’s Essay. 
P. 122) They carried on their trade by the Red 
Sea alon§^ the caravan road from the shores of the 
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Pcrwan Gulf to the Mediterranean coast. They . 
imported from India diamond, pearls, gold, tirli 
various spices, onyx and agate, ebony and ivory, 
lich carpets, garments and embroidery &c. 

(ii) Some scholar.s have hunted out from the 
poems of Homer (850 B C ) Sanskrit names of 
■things transmitted to Greek by the Phoenicians P'or 
instance, Homer’s use of “kasstiet os" is Sanskrit 
kiistira (tin) Again, at several places, Homer 
referred to the skill of the “Sidonian artists” when 
he mentioned the “Silver vase”, costly carpets and 
garments &c.” But Sir George Birdwood says 
that “these articles of luxury, though latterly 
-|jroduced in Sidon itself, came origmally from 
India” (Ind. Arts, of India. P, 263-64) 

(//) The Jews . — We have no proofs of any 
Jewish trade with India before 1050 B, C. How- 
c\ er, there are allusions to extensive caravan routes 
in several passages of the Old Testament. 

(i) The Jewish king Solomon vyas the first to 
give great impetus to trade. He even founded a 
seaport at E/ion-Gaber (992 B. C.) 

(ii) The ships of Solonfon sailed from Eaion* 

Gaber under the guidance of the mariners of 
Hiram and returned home in 3 years laden with 
the gold of Ophir Sanskrit. Sauvtru — Coptic 
‘Sophir’ or “Sofir” (India). Its 'tilmug wood' (red 
sandal wood), a^es^ Sanskrit Hebrew kaf 
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(monkey), f>eacocks Ileb-tnlikini^ Malnyalam tok>cf, 
Tamil siki Sanskrit &ikhi ; and tttory (shenhabbiin, 
Sanskrit lUha^xvn. elephant) were also imported. 

No IE : — There appears to be some discrepansy 
among the .Scholars regarding the identification 
of Ophir Variou*! countries have been |>roposed 
such as India Ceylon, Peru, Rhodesia &c. The 
form of the word suggests that OphifSophir<i 
or = Sanskrit, «S»twvi> a — a sea-board tract 

bct'veen Sind and Gujrat. The mention of Bety- 
jgTiza, modern Btoach, Sanskrit. Bht igu-kachcha in 
the same commercial period suggests that these 
western parts of India were in direct commercial 
contact with the west ; 

(tii) The Jewish commercial spirit did not 
sur\ive Solomon even a hundred years. So we no 
more hear of them. 

■ -O 

(c) The Persians & the Greeks, 

(rt) The Indian invasion of Cyrus happened 
in 541-40 B. C. 

(1) The first Persian notice of India appears 
from the two inscriptions of the Persian king 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, at Persepolis and Nakash- 
i' Rustam. The latter is dated about 486 B. C. 

Kawlinson, Hero'lotus. Vol. 2. P. 403, IV. 207. 

Pythagoras ( 6th C. B. C. ) “His theories anil 
ideas throw some light on the prevailing ideas 
of the Hindus of that age.*’ 
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(c) Herodotus (450 B C ) gives full & valuable 
facts regarding the relations between India and 
the Persian Empire. 

{if) The accounts of Ctesias are of little uorth 
as they' only narrate the travellers’ talcs about the 
wonders of India. (401 B. C) 

(e) The accounts of the histoiians of A^exan- 
tUr, (327 B C) and of the ambassadors Megas- 
thenes and Deiinachus ( close of the 4th C. B C ) 
(/") Me. Crindle's following six useful books 
• ahc'iit the Greek and the Roman notices of India — 
( I ) Ktcbias ( 2 ) Indika of Megasthenes and 
Aiiian ( 3 ) "Periplus of the Krythrocan Soa” (i<r 
Guide to the Red Sea ) This lied Sm - docs 
iK't mean that between Arabia & Afiica, but the 
easternmost part of the Arabian Sea, close to 
the \\ est of Gujrat. ( 4 ) Ptolemy''s Geography'. 
^5 ) Alexander’'! Invasion. (6 ) Ancient India -as 
dc-cribed by other classical authors 


Jt. E.\<?tern Intercourse of India. 

{a ) Chinese Histarians.!^The twu Encyclope- 
dias of China give descriptions of the intercourse 
and trade by sea with Chiii.a from the 7th century 
B. C- to the 17th century A. D. f*«/fitow gives us 
the valued information of the Kushan occupation 
of Mftgadh in the 3rd century A. P. 
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( 6 ) Chinese Indian Travellers — (i) Ssu-ma- 
ch'ien-thc Chinese “father of history” wrote his 
work in about lOO B. C. lie tells us much about 
the early annals of India. 

(2) Fa-Hien in India ( 399 A. D. to 414 A.D ) 
— during the Gupta rulers. 

(3J Yuan Chwang (629-645 A. D, His book 
is entitled “A Treasure-house of Accurate Infor- 
mations ” (4) I-Tsing and others. 

(c) Inscriptions from the Hindu colonies of the 
Malayan Peninsula and the Malayan Archipelago 
furnish some facts, 

{J) The BtahmUnda Purana and the Jain 
Sanskrit work “ The Statrunjoya Mahatmya'*. 
witten about 420 A D corroborate many points 
of Hindu intercourse with the liast 

(t.’) 'Ihc great maritime activity of the Cholas 
of the nth century A.D. is shewn by many points 
cf eastern 1 cfcrence. 

Alberuni (1030 A D ) 

He came out to India in the train of Sultan 
Mahmud of Gazni He was a learned mathemati- 
cian and astronomer. After having studied Sans- 
krit in India most difigentiy, he wrote his famous 
work entitled ; "Tahkik-i-Hind" (An Enquiry into 
India) which furnishes a very good acconnt of 
Hindu manners, science and literature, though 
little of political history. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IITXUU ART OF WRITING 
o 

The edicts and inscriptions "f Asokii the Great 
had lonjj baffled the skill of the eaily scholars to 
.decipher them In 1795, Col. Wilford thought 
them to be of Pfindava origin. In 1809, Sn 
William Jones tiiod to deciphci them but in \ain. 
He, however concluded that the Indian alphabers 
were chiklrcn of the Semitic alphabets. In 1821 
Cope and othcis suppoitcd Jones. Lapsius wrote 
a paper endorsing Jones’s view (1834). Stcilnig 
pi 1834 \isited Khandagiri in Oiissa, cxtiminv,i.i 
the letters inscribed there and inought them an 
imitation of the Greek alphabet 

Thanks to the genius of J Pi incep \\ hose effoi i > 
first deciiihercd the Asoka eilicts. His first dctec 
tion of the wmrds "danani" and "Piyadast" letl 
to his future discovery in 1S37-38 — ^a) I'acsimile- 
of Ancient Inscriptions lithographed b> J. Piinccp 
J, A. S U Vol, VII (1837). (b) “Alphabets fiom 

the 5th century B. C up to their present state.’ 
J. A S B Vol VII (1838) c) The Delhi Pilla 
Explained” — Ibid. In Asoka’s times — 3rd centui> 
B. C , two quite distinct alphabets were in use \ii. 
Indo-Bactrian { Kharosthi-Sanskrit Kharostri) in 
the N. W. F. Parts and Indo-Pali in India 
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Thcorio-i as tjthc ongin of the Indian alpha- 
bol*! — 

( I ) Piinccp gives it a Greek origin. A. Muller, 
M Sen.iit, M Joseph support it. 

2 . Dr Wilson — “Indian alphabets were made 
All.! the Gicek oi Phoenician model.” 

3, Sir Win Jones gives it the Semitic origin 

4 W'cber, Ben fey, Pot, Westergird, Buhler, 
M.ix Mullei, 1 '. IMuller, Sayce, Whitney and Lcn- 
noimot .beheve in the Semitic oigin or influence 

tnc Indian alphabet. 

5 Dr, Dickie — ^“The Cuneiform Assyrian 
.ilph.ibet, with the aid of the South Semitic alpha- 
bet has fathered the Indian alphabets. 

6 Di. Buinell — '“Indian alphabet is originated 
])/ the Arain.ean alphabet. That alphabet was 

nnce curient in Pcisia and Babylonia." 

7 Beiifcy speakes of the Phoenician origin 
Di Taylor objects to that For, the Pho-nician 
ii.nle ceased ^vlth India by 8oo B. C, If Phceni- 
Min alphabet would come to India in Solomon’s 
limj, then in 700 years ( from 1, 000 B. C. to 
eb t B C ) there woijld arise good many alphabets 
m India before .Asoka But in Asoka’s time we 
flnd only one alphabet in Western India. More- 
ovei, research has hitherto bi ought to light no 
•I'jihabet in India before the 0th century B C. P'ur- 
llier tliere's no resemblance between the Phoenician 
a<i<l the Indian alphabets. 
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/)>. Taylor's History of the Alphabet Vol II. 
Dr. Tpylor also contradicts Burnell’s theory. 

S. Dr. Taylor’s theory — ‘‘The Indian alphabet 
owed its origin to the Sebian alphabet which was 
an offspring of the Phoenician alphabet.” Through 
the connection of India with the western world 
by both land and sea, the Indo-Bactrian alphabet 
htid entered N. W. India by the Khybcr Pa*-*- 
The alphabet of the western India had come 
fiom the west by sea. Yemen of Arabia was a 
great centre of trade from lOOO B. C. There was 
the exchange of all commodities. Kgypt brought 
cloths, glass and papyrus. Syria brought wine, 
oil, brass. Phoenicia-— brought arms &c And 
India would send ivory, gold, precious stones an<l 
other articles. At first the Sebians were the 
leaders and immensely rich. Trade of Yemen w'lth 
ICgypt was in full swing till 2500 B C. and with 
India till lOOO B. C. Even under the Ptolemies 
the Egyptians never traded with India direct. 
Tlie large Sebian ships would visit the Red Sea, 
Persian Gulf, the African Coast and the mouth of 
tile Indus. The Penplus also states that Aden 
w as the centre of trade In the beginning of the 2 nd 
century A. D , Indian goods were exchanged at 
Diocoridus Islands near the Somali coast. Thu 
the Sebian alphabet— -itself a branch of the Pht» 
niciati — had an ample opportvmity to come t<i 
India.” 
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The point is briefly this — The Indians before 
the 6th rentury B C. knew not the art of \\riting. 
The inctchants of western India brought an alpha- 
bet from the west, in the 7th or the 8th century 
3?. C., for their commmcrcial purposes The Biah- 
mins soon borrowed it from the merchants and 
made it all thcii own, of course in a quite altered 
form, called the ’■'^Brahnii Llpi" which aftcrwartls 
became the parent of the various Indian alphabets. 
The other alphabet used by Asoka — in the N \V 
soon fell into disuse, as it did not suit the Inrlian 
tommies 

T\\ o rea.sons m iinly led to such an inference — 

(1) Absence of any archceological c\idcncc to show 
that writing did exist in India before 6oo BC. 

(2) Presence of several Sanskrit texts to show that 
knoivlcdgc i.i Ancient India was transmitted by 
mc.ins of a highly trained memory. 

.'\lmost all have ignored the originality of the 
Indian aliihabet We however find’ two great 
iigures holding a contrary view upon this — 

(1) “The peculiarities of the Indian alphabet 
domonstrate its independence of all foreign origin 
and it may be confidently urged that all probabili- 
ties and inferences are in favor of an independent 
i nvention ” 

Prof. J Dowson J R. A. S. New Series Vol, XIII. 

( 2 ) “It ( the Indian alphabet 1 must h ivc 
been local invention of the people themselves for 
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the simple reason that there was no other people. , 
from whom they could have obtained it ” 

Cunningham’s Corp. Ins. Indicarum. 

(3) "Formerly, there was hieroglyphic writing 
in India and Asoka’s letters w'cre fashioned ni 
imitation of that.” — Ibid. 

Unlike ancient Egj'pt and Assyria, India is 
highly rich in tradition — secure tradition, I may 
say Of course, the evidence of tradition is rather 
inferior, yet doubtless, it has a high degree ot 
firobability. All traditions point to the fact that 
our remote ancestors were not ignorant of the ait 
of writing. The following will bear out its truth to 
- a great extent : — 

(r) The Vedas— (a) R. V. X. 71. 1-4. 

"Children first know the names of objects , that 
IS their first step tow'ards learning a language ; 
their inner thoughts and language gradually 
develop through the grace of the Goddess of Learn- 
ing.” ( I ) 

“As they cleanse saktu ( powdered grain ) with 
a sieve, so have the wise purified language by 
their intellect That refined tongue gives them 
many benefits. In the composition lies fortune ” (2) 

" The wise find their way to language by 
means of sacrifice ; thus they got the language 
which the seers had in their minds. Having got 
that, they spread it everywhere The 7 meters 
utter prayers in that language.’ ( 3 ) 
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" Some see the words, and yet cannot make 
f.iu the sense; some hear words, but fail to under- 
•^ta’id their meanings ' As a loving wife, dressed 
in her gayest, reveals her person to her own lord, 
‘odocs the goddess of speech reveal hci self only 
to hci chosen few. ( 4 ) 

{a) Again, R, V. X. 71. 7. “Those who had 
i yes and ears i. wisdom, attained extraordinary 
power in expressing theis ideas.” Besides, there 
arc other riks in the Rig- Veda that show the 
txi‘'tencc of writing. 

ft) The Brahmana Works of the Vedas ■ — (i) 
Tiic Kansttaki Brahmana (VII. 6) has it— “Pathy.V 
‘\.i«ti (a goddess) — knows the “northern region” 
Now rathyris\asti is KJrA (the goddess of speech) 
Hcncc in the northern region si>ccch is better 
known nod better spoken , and it is to the 
north that men go to learn speech. It is said 
that men li^'ton to the instruction of any one who 
com^*! from that quarter. For. this is renowmed 
as the region of speech ” 

Muir’s Org Sanskrit Texts. P. 33S, 

Note Formerly, Aryans from India used to 
go to iff tar I Kuril &c — to study science, language 
&c Pathyiisvasti — an Aryan woman of ancient 
Afghanistan, went to the north, studied there and 
obtained the title of Vak i. e. Sarasv.iti 

(n) The Gopatha Brahmana of the Sfima- 
Vtda describes and discusses-alphabet and letters. 
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(iii) The Tilntlya Brahmana also hints at 
alphabet & letters. 

(2) The Vedangas • — {a) Siksha (/. e. Training 
of Articulation). All early grammarians insisted on 
the distinct and correct articulation of letters and 
sounds, as, otherwise — the gods would be displeased 
•and would not give good. Kven Panini — the 
last of the Vedic grammarians (fl. about 800 ]1.C.) 
says in his work on Siksha — “The letters should 
be so uttered that they arc neither indi:3tinct nor 
eaten” &c. lie further states in the same work 
that according to Mahesa — there arc 63 or 64 
letters, llrahma also confirms it. 

Q!) Kalpa /. e the Treatise on Rites and 
Rituals. 

The science of Geometry (Sanskrit Sulva sastra 
forms a part of it, originating from the varied 
forms of altars In M. Sanskrit it is called rekim 
(lanita 7. e. lineal measurement of plane surface. 
The words rekh<t (line) and lekha ( writing) are 
radically the same. The former applies to geometry 
while the latter to the /meal t epresentation of 
ideas or thoughts /. c. writihg. These two arc 
kindred. The existence of the formci shows the 
existence of the latter. 

(e) Vyakarana ( Grammar ) — Formerly-the 
people of central Asia spoke a free tongue, called 
Bulhika BAas/iii. At the request of thq learned 
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Aryans, Indra, Chandra and Mahcsa wrote the 
first scientific grammars. From that time, the 
chaste tongue— came to be u.sed. These 
grammarians invented letters. BrahuUi — the first 
Aryan Pope — perfected the alphabet afterwards 
known as the BrAhmi — father of the alpha- 

bets Sarada. Siihatsha and Kutila aivl grand 
father of the later Indian alphabets. The Brahmi 
Ltpi was the alphabet of the Aryans and the 
Mahesa was their grammar. Fanini has quoted 
the alphabet of Mahcsa. As the great English 
poet Spenser tried in his {X>cm to preserve the 
old school, so Valmiki, Vyasa & his disciples 
tried to preserve the old Vcdic School. Vcdic 
Sanskrit prevailed till looo F. C. From lOOO B.C. 
to 700 B. C. Sacred Sanskrit and secular Sans- 
krit flourished alike From 700 B, C . Pali reigned 
supreme for at least five hundred years. Panini 
flourished about 800 B. C. and compiled his 
"Grmmar in Bight Lectures'^ to serve both secular 
and sacred writing 

(1) Panini’s Grammar contains the words Ubi 
and Vipl (alphabet) NtshkA and Rupya ( coins ). 

(ii) The 14 rules of Mahesaquoted by Panini 
in 4 hc beginning of his grammar, show the divi- 
sions of the alphabet. 

(tii) Panini frankly admitted his debt to his pre- 
decessors like Yaska, Faraskara, Sakatayana, Vyasa 
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and his disciples whose w orks he had consulted 
and whose rules he had quotctl in his grammar 
(iv) Panini has used the word tjfnntha (a 
written book) 4 times in his grammar. 

He has used the word Vazuinant' (alpha- 
bet of the Greeks) which shows that other alpha- 
.bet-* were then in use in India 

(//) The Ntrukta (philology-) of Yaska and 
IhOaody also refer to the existence of an alphabet. 

3 The Upanibhads — (i) The Tai tiiiya^^iK- 
\ha-viilh section mentions Vattui (letters), Szcar 
(vowels) &c. 

(ii) The Chhandogya (P. 132) states that Indra 
ijivcnted the 14 vowels, Chandia invented the 4 
aspirants S’, sh, S, h , and Mahesa invented the 
29 letters from ka to zva. 

4. The Sanhitas (Codes) : — (i) Manu — Chap. 
VII r. si. 47, 51-S2, 

“If a creditor applies to the king for the reco- 
very of money from the debtor, then the king 
must first prove from evidence of w itness and 
document, the debt and then cause the amount 
to be paid to the creditor ^nd if it appears that 
the debtor denies the debt altogether, then he must 
punish the debtor in a suitable way. 

(k) M. Sanhita Chap VIII. si 168. 

“iknything done under compulsion regarding 
gift, possession, evidence, zoftting 8tc — must be 
bct down as invalid. 
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(!i) Viiihnu — The I'tt. ^anhita, VII. lays down 
13 sutras on the writing of documents. 

(ill) Naiad.i ; — “In a law-suit, he whose case 
is proved to bi true by the evidence of witness or 
M ritten document or i^ossession or by swearing— 
is certainly the winner , otherwise he is defeated. 

(iv) Manu, Narada, Yajnavalkya, Katyayana, 
Griutcim.a, Vrihaspati, Baudhayana — all ancient 
law-givers, — hold that ^aritten evidence is the 
strongest of all. 

(v) Yajnavalkya — Chap I si 3t8-30‘ Chap II, 
si. 5-7 refers to writing, to be used in plaints, 
documents &c - with definite dates &c. 

(\i) Vyasa ; — “A draft should be first drawn 
on a piece of wood, or clay , then after neces- 
sary correction, it should be set down in some 
w riting material. 

Note. The writing materials were wood, rock, 
rlay, mctalliic plates, barks and leaves of trees, 
bricks and paper, Yajnavalkya speaks of paper 
made of cotton or other materials. 

(vii) Parasara In 'his Code, Chap. X— speaks 
of the Kayasthas as professional writers. 

(viii) Vrihaspati .says “Since men are apt 
to forget things even in si.x months. Brahma 
made a regular alphabet to be u.sed in writing of 
various kinds, long long ago," 
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5. The Sanskrit Epics • — ( i ) It appears from 
the Ramayana that it was ivi %ttcn by Valmikr 
(il) Ram, Sundara Book, canto 36. Haniiman 
‘.peaking to Sita, says — “1 have come as a spy of 
Rama: Just see the ring bearing his name. Tne 
end of your sorrows is near, rest assuicd.” (iii) 
The same epic tells us that Rama was well-versed 
tn the poems and the plays of his times, contain- 
ing various Pr.ikrit elements, (iv) The Mahabha- 
lata — discoursing on the Golden Age, states that 
there was no sale of the Vedas then." (v) The same 
Epic, Peace Book, mentions the Jirahmi alphabet 
and the matter of the Vedas &c, being wiitten 
in it (vi) Elsewhere in the same epic it is said that 
the sellers, blamers and the waiters of the Vedas 
(foi sale) — shall go to hell.” 

Here it may be argued by some that the rc- 
fci cnees to the art of writing in Ancient India, ai 
^ivcn in the Codes, are really later interpolations 
U may be so. But in one case at least we find it 
otherwise. Dr. Buhler disco\ ered a copy of the 
original Piose Code of Manu. Comparing it with 
It', present metrical version — done a few centuries 
before the Christian era - he found it almost un- 
altered in any way 1 

6 The Furanas . — (i) The Padma Purana, 
Patalakhanda, Chap 63 — describes at length — tiie 
Jirahini or Deva Lipi. (li; The Garura Purana, 
Pt. I. Chap. 209-216 deals with alphabet and gram- 
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mar. (iii The jjlory of the Brahmi or Deva 
alphabet has been recorded in difTcrent Puranas 
7. Other Notices * — {}) '1 he Bhava-Bt aKasa 
medical Work ) states that Krahma wrote in 
simple language a great w'ork on medicine called 
the Brahma Sanhita in a lakh (100,000) of slokas. 
(11) Trade concerns and state affairs required 
writing A state could not but keep records. Dr. 
Fleet also speaks of our “ancient archives” (Imp 
Ga/. of Ind Vol. 2. Kpigraphy P. (4). (in) The 
Sanskrit Kpics and the Puranas testify that the 
horse of a Sacrifice had to be let loose with a 
letter of challenge on the foichcad of the beast, 
The Victor usually erected pillars of victory on the 
conquered tracts They had to issue invitation 
lettois to the conquered chiefs under impel lal seal 
and signature to attend a Saciiiice Holy grounds 
were marked with sacrificial posts of metal &c 
These were meant to proclaim their glories in 
w ritteii descriptions to the postcrlt3^ 

(i\) All grants of lands, tiibutary engagements, 
conti acts, treaties, lending &c — ceitainly required 
w 1 iting, 

fv) The gold coins called mshha and other 
articles of gift often bore a description of the 
royal donors. 

(m) Shafts, swords, rings , chariots &c — often 
bore inscriptions of their distinguished owners. 

(\ii) Letters passed Between kings, private per- 
sons, merchants, lovers &c. 
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(viii) The eaily Rig Veda of over a lakh of 
hymns, the Rik Praitsakhyas and the Anukra- 
all very voluminous — were divided into 
Books, cantos, chapters, sections, subsections &c, 
&c. VVe cannot say if mortal memory, however 
trained could remember those delicate things. 

(ix) The largest number in the Hindu arith- 
metic is of 1 3 digits. How, without writing, such 
highly complex calculations could be made ^ 

('c) The earliest alphabetists are said to have 

been the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Phoeni- 
cians and the Chinese. These peoples were known 
to one another. Scholars hold that from China 
tq Egypt, there was once one domain of great 
Aryan influence. They also hold that the people 
of Egypt, Chaldea and China, were a fusion of 
the natives and the Aryan intruders from Central 
Asia. The Phccnicians also were no other than 
Aryan colonists in Asia Minor. Their name in 
the Rig Veda was Pani merchants, Lat, Paani 
Find of some iuscriptions in Asia Minor of 
the 14th century B. C. shows tlic invokation to 
the Vedic gods Varuna, Nasatya &c. The most 
probable fact is that the Aryan Panis first 
traded with the West ; afterwards a colony of them 
settled in As*a Minor. 

Speaking of the Phoenician influence on history 
the editor — Hist. Hist, of the World” observes 

5 
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t'lic fi) their pobition was more due to tiicii 
^.Mculation of the cultures of the eastern lands to 
\\ ‘-.t-Mn countries than to their own creations. 

H H. W. Vol. 2. P. 353 . 

“Even Chinese ideas were to some extent 
.V' ■ ssihle throu'^h the mediation of India” 

(Do. Vol. I. P. 472 ) 

■vi' Y.'ijna-Valkj a (fl perhaps 1350 B. C ) 
soe lies of jiaper made of cotton and other materials 
\'''iichus also ( 4th C. B C.) refers to the Hindu 
m ttiufacture of paper from cotton. 

.\i) The ancient Hindus knew the approxi- 
m lie ihape and si/-e of their own land. ( Cun- 
ji'.vjfham’.. Anc Geo of India) They knew the 
cl'.'.iances of places all ovei India. The wayside*' 
*1 .. inaiked w ith Krosdnkas (r. c. mile-stones). 


CHAPTER III. 

HINDU CHRONOLOGY, 

« 

-()- 

« 

j ‘ Chionolo^jy" says Prof Petrie, “is the 
back-hone of history.” Judged by this, we Hin- 
du.' h:iie stiong muscles, but a weak back-bonc 
— nriore materials for reconstruction but less secure 
c ir^.iology. Looking into our own chronology, we 
ine‘t with two forms of it • — one /n'storical a.nd the 
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)ther monstrous^ meant to magnify things and 
hereby attract Mightless mass” towards Hinclu- 
ation. Needless to say that we (have nothing 
o do with the yugas, the monstrous chronology 
,nd the legends. Though based on astronomic *il 
alculations, yet for historical purposes, the ‘■aiTl 
nonstrous chronology may be .safely rejected 

2. In ancient India 5 different kinds of years 
vere current. Of them, the solar year of 365*^ 
lays and the lunar year of 354 days were mo-t 
irominent In all secular matters, the lunar year 
las been ever in common use, Bhaskara in his 
Su/dhauta Stromoni also state® — “the measurt- 
npnt of months, days and year is regulated by 
he course of the moon.” 

3, We shall now consider the principal Eras 
}f Ancient India and see which of them tiir- 
lishes us<7with the sound chronological back-bonu 
of our history :-(i) TAe Gavani-Ayana. i e the 
^ows’ Era ( solar ), used by the Vedic seers who 
eckoned such 460 cycles. 4 years made a co.i' 

cycle. Therefore they counted 1840 years in 
ill, As the initial or the final point of it is not 
cnown, we better abandon it. (ii) T/tc Kaliyuga 
^ra (lunar) begins in 31O2 B. C. i. c. 2950 B C. 
solar) (iii) The Saptarski era of Kashmir (lunar; 
begins in 3076 B. C. i. e. 2925 B C. (solar), (iv) 
fhe Yudhisthira era (1388 B. C.) is long dead, 
v) The .l/tfarj^ya Era {^iz B. C) now obsOletL. 
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(vij The Samvat Era. gS BC. (lunar), g6 B.C. (solar) 
(vi) Sakavda (solar) begins in 78 A. D. (viii) 
The Gupta Era begins in 319 A. D. (ix) The 
/farska Era begins in 605-6 A. D 

We And three Kuliyugas in our Hindu wri t- 
ings, viz, the Aryan kaliyuga, the War kaliyuga 
and the astronomical but tma^inaiy Kaliyuga of 
Brahmagupta (FI. 628 A. D) Of these, the first 
is historical and genuine; the second is a clever 
invention oi the later Brahmins to magnify Krishna 
and to popularise his worship , The third, is to 
last 432,000 years and is an imagniary period 
and as such, falls beyond the doinalh of history 
The Mahabfiavata and Bhagavata Furan are fore- 
most in preaching the War-Kaliiynga> Hence the 
Kaliyuga Epoch, 3102 R C is usually identified 
with the era of Yudhisthira and the date of the 
Mahabharata War. This wrong notion has seri- 
ously disturbed the Ivtlance of our Hindu chro- 
nology. 

Then, what is the Aryan Kaliyuga epoch ? 
What is its historical origin ? The answer ts 
clearly hinted in the Mahabharata, Peace Book, 
Chap. 59. The facts in full are given below . — 

The moral fall of tl^ Aryans, then living in 
and about the Kashmir Valley was rapid. The 
seers and sages lived apart fiom the mass ; they 
seldom married and were mostly given to religious 
contemplation. The mass of Aryans,- without 
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proper light and leader, soon became Mciou'.to 
the extreme. Rape, adultery, theft &c, ^\cro 
committed most daringly. Aryan nature ran quite 
wild. Brahma, the greatest Aryan sage, came tn 
know of these. To reform and regenerate the 
Aryans, he held a council, desired the chief saL’ts 
and seers to marry and have touch with the 
people Many, however, refused to marry But 
some 30 sages agreed. Brahma himself marrici^ 
The sages now became known ZiS pt ajnpati', i ^ 
progenitors. Of these, there were seven wi*^!' 
bi others known in history as Siiptat shi i c. 7 ‘'cci- 
From them have come the highcaste Hindus of 
India. The national character of the Arjans was 
soon essentially reformed by the vigorous cflorts 
of Brahma who is further said to have draw i .t 
long Penal Code for the regulation of ^ocitt’. 
This work, gradually condensed, gave rise to ihi 
Viii-so^tras of Vrihaspati, Sukra, Kamandaka, 
(^hanakya and others. 

To iTiiirk the epoch of this Aryan downta” 
the Kaliyuga era was established. It began fmm 
2950 B C. (solar) and continues to this d.i\' '1 he 
Sapturshi era was founded in honor oftht*!C\c'i 
wise seers already referred to. It ha*' ever hi*t.n 
confined to its native place Kashmir The ditit.r- 
ence of the two eras is (3102-3076) 26 year' 

lunar = 25 years solar. Therefore 2950-25=- 
2925 B. C, was the starting point of the So/ 
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Latsni Kill Doubtless^ these two eras are his- 
toiical. Here is the beginnings of our Hindu 
History’ VVe may place the rule of Manu VII 
:hc first king of the solar dynasty approximately 
<11 the year 2800 1 ). C. or a little later. 

Having fixed this outer limit of our chrono- 
Icg} , we next proceed to determine the other im- 
pnitcint periods and points. According to some, 
C'nandra-gupta ascended the throne in 321 B, C. 
This is incredible Alexander died in 323 B C. — 
How could Chandra-gupta, then a quite helpless 
fugitive — win North India and Afghanistan in 
two years? We are therefore inclined to think 
that he was crowned in 312 B C, having fought 
and worked haid for 10 years (323 B C. to 313 
H C ) to build his empire. This also appears 
irom the following , — 

"Sthul.'tbhadra — the 9th suecessor of Mahavira 
and a minister of the 9th and the last Nanda. died 
eithci in 215 or 219 years after the death of Maha- 
vira — the same year in which the last Nanda was 
slain by Chandra-gupta” ( J. R A. S. XI 246) 
Mahavira died about 531 BC. or 528-27 B.C. There 
fore 551-219 = 312 or 527-315 = 312 B. C. The 
Mauryya era in which king Kharavcla of Kalinga 
dated his inscription — also proves the initial point 
of it as 312 B C. 

4. 77 /e Nanda Dynasty. Most of the Puran*- 

assign to it a regnal length of lOO years (lunar), 
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The Vtlju Purana gives 96 years, Taking this 
minimum, we have 96 lunar years =93 solar. 
Therefore 312 + 93 = 405. So, Nanda the Rich 
was crowned in 405 B. C, Nanda ruled 40 years 
and his 8 sons, 53 years. 

5. The Snsunaga Dynasty. The Puranic 
figures of 362 years ( Vishnu P.), 360 yca'-s fBha- 
gavata) and 332 years (Vayu P,) for only 10 kings, 
do not seem to be credible, though not altoge- 
ther impossible. Taking 25 years to a reign, wc 
can allow 250 years at most for the 10 Saisunaga 
rulers. 405+250 = 655 Therefore the year 655 
R C. is the date when Sisunaga— the first king 
came to the throne fa) The date of Buddha, the 
great Hindu Reformer, deserves here a passing 
notice. All traditions affirm that he died at the 
aflvanced age of 80 .^s this was acc. to the ir 

measure, Buddha therefore lived 77 so/ar years. 
The date of Buddha’s death is not yet finally 
settled. It was formerly believed to be sometime 
about the middle of the 6th century B. C. Later 
research of Fleet, Buhler, of Takakiisu fj R .-X S 
1905. P. 51) and Sarat Chandra D.ib, (J R. A S 
Pt, I. 1886. PP. 193-203 ' Jirovos it to be 487- 
86 B. C. 487 + 77 = 564. Therefore Buddha was 
born in April or early May, 564 B, C. and flieJ 
m .\pril or early May. 487 B C. 

6 The Prdiiyota Dyaast^ The Purans assig*. 
to the 5 rulers of this Line a period of J38 years 
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l?ut Pandit Kaliprasanna Vidyaratna, in his 
translation of the Vishnu Parana adopted 128 
years, perhaps on good authorities. This minimum 
of 128 lunar=i24 solar years. Therefore 655 + 
124 = 779 B. C. witnessed the end of the Varhad- 
ratha dynasty and the beginning of the Pradyota. 

7. The Mahabharata War. The Vishnu 

Vitrana (IV. 24-32 ) states that from the birth of 
Parikshit, grandson to Arjuna, to the coronation 
of Nanda the Rich, there elapsed 1015 years; 
(lunar). Three other Puranas make it 1050 years 
the minimum 1015 = about 983 solar years. 405 
+ 983=1388. Hence it is highly -probable that 
the Great War took place in 1389 B C. Novem- 
ber and December, Again r3.‘<9-779 = 6ro years 
during which 23 or 22 kings ruled. 

8. The Date of the Ramatfana. Ram.a pre- 
ceded the Pandavas by some 60 years only 
Satftnanda, son to Gautama author of the Hindu 
Logic, was the priest to the marriage of Rama 
and Sita, Kripa and Kripi, grand-children of 
Satananda, were afterwards fostered by king Sfin- 
tanu of Hastinapur, Kripi was marricd.to Drona 
— the military preceptor to the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas. Yudhisthira ascended the throne in 
1388 B C. Rama began to rule about 1450 
B C. Bibhishana, ally of Rama and king of Sin- 
hala tendered his submission to the Pandava 
general, .out on the conquest of Southern India. 
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Of course he was then in his green old age. The , 
liamaynn was composed not later than 1435 B.C, 

9. The Solar DynnSty. It is already noted 
that Manu began to rule about 2800 B C. and 
the Mahabharata War came off on 1389 B. C. 

.•.2800— 1389= 1411 years -I- 6 1 kings of the solar 

line from Manu to Nala, great grandson of Rama, 
gives an average of 23-2 years to a tcigd. 

10, Coming of the Aryans. The Aryans had 
entered India long before the rise of the so-called 
Solar and the Lunar dynasties of N. India. Scho- 
lars disagree as to the earliest date of the Aryan 
invasion of India. Their views are noted below: — 

(i) “It is purely conjectural" — Prof. A. A. 
Macdonnell. 

(ii) Prof. Jacobi and others give the date as 
“at least 4,CX)o p. C. 

(iii) General surmise, “a,QQQ P. C. or a little 
earlier. 

(iv) “The bcglnniug of this Invasion 

dates from a vaguely-determined period which can 
hfurdly be more recent than 2,000 B. C. 

H}st. Hist, of the World Vol. 2, P. 483 96 P, 

Nobody can say exactly when the Aryans first 
came to India. Within historic times, the first 
Aryan occupation of India appears to have oc- 
cured in about 3,000 B. C. or earlier. Owing to 
great political disturbances in Central Asia, many 
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.Aryans came southward and settled in Western 
Asia, Afghanistan and India about 2825 11 C. or 
a little later, Manu began to rule in N India 
2,800 11 , C. The Pants i. r, Phtcnicians founded 
their colony in Asia Minor in 2800 II. C. The 
date of Manu IS warranted by all traditions and 
as such may pass for historical date The Egypto 
legists vary as to the initial point of their chronology; 
Some give it as 6000 B. C. and some, as 3000 11 C. 
The Hifto! tans' History of the World has adopted 
the mean i. c 4500 B C. Some eminent English 
Scholar has given it as about 2800 B. C. These 
earliest dates of Egypt, Babylonia and China are 
conjectural^ and yet entitled to a “certain measure 
of confidence.” Whatever be Che exact date of the 
first Aryan invasion of India, it is almost certain 
that the Kaltynga era ( 2950 B. C. ) and the Sap- 
ta-sht era (2925 B. C) of Kashmir are historical. 

1 1. The Siunvat & the Sakavdi. In direct op- 
position to Hindu tradition, Scholars have sported 
into curious theories as to the origin of these 
tw’O eras. According to Prof. Keilhorn, Kanishka 
was the founder of the Samvat in 58 B. C. Dr. 
Buhlcr thinks that the former ‘'Envof H/ahi’a", 
afterwards became known as the Vikrama Savat, 
owing to its possible connection with Yasodharman 
of Ujjain. 

Again, 3 different theories are advanced as to 
the origin of the Eahavda (78 A. D.) viz, (i) It 
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marks the foundation of the Saka Kushan Kmpire 
by Kadphises I (45 to 8$ AD). ( li ) Kanishka ’ 
founded it (iii) It was established by the Sft/iu 
S if raps of Gujarat when they freed themselvc*; 
from the yoke of the Indo-Parthian kiiiK**. 

The basis of these inferences appears to be 
very weak. Kanishka, acc. to Dr. Stein and 
nthci"', belonged to 2nd century A. D. Bcsidc.s, 
he was not a Snka fscythian). The Chinese his- 
torian Pankuo states that the Sakas were eternal 
enemies of the Kushans So, Kanishka could not bj 
the founder of the Samvat or the Sakavda. Again 
if Sakavda moans a Scythian era, (w'hich it is 
. not ), the Kushan emperor Kadphiscs cannot be 
It*, founder The Satraps of Gujarat were local 
governors and Scythian, — enemies of the Hindus 
How could then Hindus of India at large adopt 
their enemy’s era as their owm ? It is not rea- 
sonable and prob.able that the Hindus, even to 
this day should use the era of their foe, w’hilc 
they have foi gotten tne era of their Yudhisthira, 
Chandragupta and Hashavardhan • ! 

Hindu tradition conne<5ts these tw'o eras with 
their two great national heroes vi?, Vikramaditya 
of UJjain and Salivahana of /Va^/j/A/zw^f-afterwards 
PaithtiH (on the Godavari) — capital of the Andhra 
empire of Maharashtra, (now Bombay Prcsidenc> ) 
The first is reckoned from the birth of Vihrami 
in 57 B. C. and the second from the death or 
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coronation of Salivahana in 78 A. D. (sec, Savti a- 
Kalpa-Dritma^ 

Tradition affirms that (i) the first great Vik-^ 
rainaditya lived at Ujjain from 57 B.C. to pcrh. 
30 A.D. His father was Gandarbha Sena, brother 
the noted poet Bhartrihari and son, Prince Mad- 
hava Sena (ii) He saved the nation and Hinduism 
by signally defeating the Scythians whose politi- 
cal importance and outlandish manners had appall- 
ed the Indians. (lii) He was just, truthful, mighty 
magnanimous, a patron of learning and a staunch 
supporter of Hinduism, (iv) His very name V'tk- 
rama Sena began to be called Vtkrdmadityd (“a 
very sun in prowess”) and his city Avantt began 
to be called Ujjayini (the victorious city.”) 

The people most probably started an era after 
his name but he modestly declined the honor 
thinking that success against the Sakas was 
mainly and largely ^lue to his people of Malwa 
So, the era began as M Izvabda i. c. Ihe Era of 
Maiwii. By it, Vikrama perhaps showed both 
compliment and appreciation. However, it con- 
tinued for several centuries unaltered. Then, 
fresh successes of new Vikramadityas converted 
that running era into its .later name of Vlktama- 
Sdimvat. 

The following points regarding Vikrama’s time 
and historic character will show ihat he was not a 
inere “ Wandering Shadow'* from the first century 
B. C. toi-the 6th C. A. P. 
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(1) Dr, W. W. Hunter once took fiom the 
r.inditb of Ujjain a list of her rulers, which cor.- 
vinccd him that the first Vikrama lived there 

in the first century B.C. and A. D, 

(2) Vikrama w.is defeated or killed by tlu; 

mighty Andhra prince Saliv'ahana. This Sahvahana 
was no other than Sula^ native Hala^ (V.A. SmithJ 
a king of the Andhra list, ruling from "69 .\.D to 
74” i\.D. Vikrama came to the throne at 40. There- 
fore he ruled from 14 or 15 BC. to perhaps 30 A D 

(3) The glorious title of Vikramaditya (a very 

•iun in proxecss) was borne by S different kings, all 
noted in history and all fit to assume it. Ihe 
fust one must have been the greatest. Otherwise, 

,tkc title could not be so enviable. 

(4J The Satmnjaya Mu/uitmya, Chap. XIV, 

the oldest Sanskrit Jain work composed in 42O 
A D or 598 A D (Weber) says that "Javada^ »i 
merchant of Saurastra (Cathiawar) sent a fleet to 
China and the Kastern Archipelago, which re- 
tuined after I2 years with a burthen of gold. The 
i.ither of Javada lived in the time of Vikrama 
w ho was born 470 years after the death of Mah.i- 
vira.” Now, Mtihavira died in 527 B.C. There- 
fore Vikrama was born in fi.C. 527-470 = 57 BC 
5) The ixircntage of this first Vikrama differs 

from that of any other known as Vikramadit> a 
(6) 1'he Aon i Purana declares him of Sc>- 

thian origin. This is only possible for the first 
Vikramaditya. 
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* (7) Bhartnhari's ideas and language, used in 
t'le ^'Centuries" differ a good deal from those of 
tt'.L* later authors. 

(8) In the A'//mr 7 ra-.?«m 3 /mz'a, Kalidasa refers 
t ) the evil influences of a Great Comet. This 
seems to show that Kalidasa had witnessed the rise 
of a Great Comet and its serious after-effects. 
India, Central Asia and Eastern Europe were 
tlien being convulsed by the Scythian invasions. 
The Great Comet was seen in India in 1910 A.D. 
It makes a cycle in 76 years. 25 revolutions 
take us back to lO A.D. Vikrama assumed the 
reins of government in 14 or 15 B.C. Kalidasa 
thciefore wrote his said poem sometime between 
15 to 20 A.D. 

. (yj 'The History of Oudh tells us that the 
Maiiryyas, the Greeks, the Mitras ruled there, then 
came V'lkrama who with his son, held it for 80 
>cats Then it was long under the Guptas of Ma* 
gadh To revive Hinduism, Vikrama built 360 
teinules, there Snivasti also was under Vikrama and 
hts son for i4yearson1y. It is said that he Occupied 
Stnvosti 500 years (^^85 solar) after the death ol 
Buddha. .’.487 — 485^:2 B.C. He was an avowed 
enemy of the Buddhists. 

(lO) Kashmir was under the Guptas in the 3rd 
fJ AD The Vikramaditya (not of Samvaf) of the 
Gupta Family set up Pratapaditya - a near rela- 
tion ojcr the Kashmir throne. 343 A.D. (Raj-tar- 
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ingini). (ii) Yasodharman Vikramaditya-placcc! 
Matrigupta — a poet of his court — on the Kashmir 
throne (about 558 A D.) (12) Kalidasa’s astrono- 
tnical worlc-—^* yyo/irvid-Ab/tarana” shows that 
he wrote that sometime between 35 aad 50 B C. 
Both Vikrama and Salivahana were called SuAart 
i. e. foe of the Scythians. Vikrama was called 
Vikramadttya and Salivahana — Sakaditya The 
latter is also called Sitla^ Sakendta or Suka-na? o- 
pati &c. The name S'alivahana prob originated 
from SiLla-Sataviifiana. The classical Sia/a corrupted 
into local //a/a mentioned on the Andhra list 
V. A. Smith’s descriptions of Hida entirely tally 
with the Hindu descriptions of Sala or Salivahana 
llala ruled from 78A. D. The Suka era is counted 
from his coronation (The Cave Inscription of Ba- 
(lami, 578 A D.) in 78 A.D. The Historians' History 
of the World also has admitted this origin of the 
Haka era. that began with the Andhras who brouglit 
it to their Magadhan empire 

(13) Pankuo wrote his history of the Han 
dynasty oi China about 80 or 90 A D. He used 
present tense in speaking of Kadphises I s subju- 
gation of the 4 other Yue-chftribes. Dr. Marshall 
in his paper on Kanishka's Time in J. R. A. S. 
April, 1915, shows Kanishka as subsequent to 
Kadphises I. So, Ksmishka could not be living in 
57 B-C. to be the founder of Samvat, 

(14) Vikrama’s Amara Sinha was not the 
same as built the temple of Buddha Gaya in 50c 
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AD. Again, we hear of 5 Varahamihiras , (i) 
The fir*-! author of the Vt thad—Sanhtta. lived in 58 
B C. (2) The second, author of a revised edition of 
Brahma Suidhanta, lived in 80 A.D. (See, lyo- 
tishi P. 62). (3) The third, the author of the pre- 
sent Vrihad sanhita, lived in 285 A. D. (Sec, Vr. 
sanhita Chap I SI. 2; also Chap. III. SI 2) (4) The 
fourth, author of Paucha Siddharttiha lived in the 
Cth C. A.D. C5) The fifth lived in i6co A D. ^See 
Visvakosha ) 

o 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE PRE-HISTORIC ARYAXS 
- — o 

H\^h Antiquity of Human Civilisation — Hu- 
man civilisation is old, very old There is almost 
no definite knowing through how many stages 
it has passed. We of to-day cannot form a clear 
idea of it from the sketchy accounts jjrcserved. 
Our own historians, if wc may call them so, 
desire us to believe in about 8o,Ooo B C as the 
date of the dawn of human civilisation. It is 
already stated that tlie gr^d period of one Manu 
called a Manvantnra lasts, 12,000 years (lunar). 
Six such Manvantaras arc said to have already 
gone. And a considerable period of Manu VII, son 
of Vivasvan, has also already run. The notions of 
other ancient nations far surpass those of the 
Hindus, as regards the length of periods. The 
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Jewish and the Christian world alone long rt- 
inaincd fettered with an imagined limit of time 
The following excerpts from the Hist. Hist ''H arid 
will show' what great change has come upon 
theiTf regarding their idea of the past — 

“Piior to 1859, the people of Christendom rested 
-iccuie in the supposition that the chronology o: 
man’s history was fully know'n from the \erv 
j- ear of his creation. One has but to looktothi 
first chapter of Genesis to find in the margin, th- 
date 4004 B.C. recorded with all confidence, t'l 
year ol man’*! fir-it appearance on the globe Ihii 

h. ilf a century ago, research chiefly of geoIogic.il 
nature —revealed new and important fact-i as to 
the high antiquity of man Now the hi‘-toriaT 
can speak of dates anterior to 4O04 B C TIk 
M gyptologist is disposed to elate the building 01 
the Pyramids, a full thousand years cailicr than 
that /Vnd the Assyiiologist is learning to speak 
of the state of civih:iation in Chaldea some C.ccc.- 
or 7,000 B,C with a certain measure of connc’enc... 
But he no longer thinks of thc\e dates as ‘.t'lwc’ 

i. ig anywhere near the beginning of history 11- 
know’s that man in that age, in the centres n! 
progress, had attained a high state of civilisation 
ind he feels sure that there were some thousand'- 
of centuries of earlier time during which man 
was slowly climbing Ihiough savagery and h.ar 
barisin of which w'e have only the most fragment 
ary record. He does not claim to know' an > tin u. 
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* of the clawnin'j's of civilisation, Wlierever he 
turns — in China, Egypt, Chaldea, India — he finds, 
at best, a period of only 8,000 to I0,000 years 
giving proof of a civilisation already far advanced. 
Of the exact origin, \vc know nothing absolutely. 
The creation of man with its fixed date is a chap- 
ter that has vanished from modern histories." 

n H W Vol. I. Introduction. 

Again it says* clscuhcrc : — 

“ Until the crypts by the Nile and the caith- 
moimds by the Tigris and Euphrates gave up 
their secrets, absolutely nothing was known to 
Scholarship of the main sweep of civilisation more 
anciently than about the 6th century B C Beyond 
that all was myth, fable, unauthenticated tradition 
And now the indubitable monuments of civilisation 
carry us back over a {x^riod at least 3 times as 
great Archbishop Ushcr^b famed chronology which 
so long dominated the ideas of men, is sw''cpt away 
In the year 4,004 B. C., the ‘=o-calIed year of 
creation, vast communities of jxiople, in widely 
separated portions of the earth, had attained a 
high degree of civili<^tion. The more recent ex- 
cavations by the Americans at the site of Xippar 
have carried the evidence back to 6,000, even 
7,000 years B.C. But note how these new figures 
disturb the balance of history. If our fore-runners 
of 8 or 9 thousrznd years ago, were in noonday 
glare of civilisation, where shall we look for the 
much-thlked-of “dawnings of history”? By this new 
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standfircl, the Romans seem our contemporaries 
in latter clay civilisation ; the “golden age” of 
Greece is Lut of yesterday; the Pyramid builders 
ai e only relatively remote &c." 

H, H W. Vol I. P. 625-26 

It is manifest from these that “the fabled 
.glory of ancient India, Assyria^ and Kg>pt, wa^i 
no myth, but a very tangible reality ” In the 
case of India, the architectural remains of the 
most ancient period, are almost wanting. Yet 
. the scholars assign to it a very high, enviable 
and venerable position. The same view of India 
was expressed by Mr Thornton in 1S50, several 
years before the ischolars published the w'on- 
derful results of their new rcseaich The follow- 
ing jxjints indicate the high antiquity of India — 
(il Her commercial intercourse wnth ancient Egypt, 
Assyria and Assyrio-Babylonia &c. (ii) Her ethno- 
logic.il similarities with the most ancient people or 
those countries, (in) Her world-old traditions of- 
ten garbed in mythological dress There is still 
.1 class of scholars in Europe who fail to bring 
themselves to believe the secure Hindu tr.idition 
But eminent authorities are not w'anting to hold 
that. 

(i) “There is no myth without its back-groii vl 
of fact.” H. H. VV. Vol. II P. 368,) 

(ii) “There is no smoke without seme fire*’ — 
IS a maxim which the historian should never over- 
look." (Ibid ) 
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(iii) “Under the embellishments of the story, 
and .although the facts arc clothed in concrete, 
fabulous and symbolic forms, one can find serious 
information scarcely affected by the myths, traits 
of a striking reality, whicli are not due to poijular 
imagination nor to the romantic Verbe of his- 
torians but which bear the impress of a far-off 
origin and an incontestable authenticity.” 

H. H W Vol II P 426 
Research mainly English, has lifted up the 
"mantle of ages” so visibly that the historian 
may now peep far into the dim ages, of the past 
To-day men believe things that thej'^ would not 
or did not yesterday. VVe believe things that the; 
Anglo-Indians do not Again, the things which 
the latter see in India and believe, aie not often 
believed in Europe. Europe has, only half a cen- 
tury ago, burst forth from the shell of an imaginary 
Cnronology Hindus ever believe in their high 
antiquity. The thousands of centuncs before 4 004 
]? C , during which man was slowly climb- 
ing up towards civilisation” — is not .1 new tiutli 
to the Hindus who invariably believe in the ex- 
istence of 6 former hinnns whose periods cover 
72,000 years (lunar). Even then civilisation vva-. 
perhaps somewhat advanced. But nobody can give 
the exact date of the dawning of human civilisa- 
tion However acc to the Hindus, human history 
begins about 80,000 (lunar) years ago, when Manu 
1, was the ruler. He is also called,., the Adsnia 
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fthe first Patriarch) cf. Adam. It is said that . 
he was a very mighty king. Sutarupa was his 
wife. He had 7 very worthy and heroic sons who 
occupied the seven continents of the w orld, where 
their children continued to rule. We do not know 
where Manu I. ruledt But there arc strong rea- 
sons tn think that his capital and kingdom were 
somewhere in the North-West of Europe. 

It is now a point of general acceptance that 
India within the Indus was not the cradlc-hom’ 
of the most important branch of the East Aryans 
whose decendants are now represented by the high- 
caste Hindus, of course mixed more or less The 
Rig- Veda and >A\cPurans generally agree in point- 
ing to the northern home of the Aryans. The Bha- 
vidtva Purautf and a Tantra give a very clear and 
ilefinitc account of the early Aryans They state that 
the Aryans at first lived in "(/f/a-'a knru” i. e. 
Siberia from where they gradually marched to- 
wards the South, sending off bands in different 
directions. (R, V. I. 22-16, I 64-1 4. ; I. 80-5 ) At 
choice places, they settled long till they came to 
the Madhya, bhumi i. e. mid-land of Asia where 
they settled very long. It'is from here that the 
Aryans had entered India. Unmistakable traces 
of an Arctic home of the Aryans are also found 
in the Vedas. (R.V. I 30-9; I. 64-14; V. 54 15 ; VI 
19*7.) Thus far, we have broad settled facts Beyond 
this, all trace is lost. No doubt. Higher Asia 
furnished a home to the Aryans, but w'O cannot 
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• believe that her phy:>tcal conditions were such as 
ini{;ht create the first Aryans. Many grounds 
incline us to admit. North-West Europe to have 
been the “meet nurse” for the first Aryan children, 
The Rig' Veda mentions the existence of large 
Aryan kingdoms in Roosam (Russia) and Hariyttpia 
(Eastern Europe) before 3,000 B C. 

Our ancient geography tells us that the Indo- 
Aryans divided the globe into 3 principal land- 
masses viz. 1. Asiva-kranta (Eurasia) “the Horse 
shaped.” 2. Raiha-kranta ( Africa )— the “Car- 
shaped” and 3 V tshnu~kriLnta (the two Americas). 
“Vishnu mounted on his Eagle.” Such pictorial 
method of representaction was common with 
the early Hindus. The initial Aiwa is the origin 
of '*Asia' The next important information we have 
is *S iptadvipa Peithivi” — The Earth has 7 con- 
tinents viz. I S'lkii Europe (Continent of Power) 
2. Jamba ( yi^a ) socalled from abundance of 
Jamba trees in ancient times. 3. Piakihti — perp. 
the submerged Indo-African Continent 4. Push- 
kara North America Sanskrit pushkaras = 
lakes. 5* Kum, S. America — from Sanskrit kusa 
grass, Llanos, prairies. \5. Kranncha — Oceania so- 
called perhaps from abundance of Sanskrit Crattn^ 
cka cranes, gulls, skua gulls &c. 7. Salmali — 
perhaps Africa — from abundance of Safmalt i. e. 
—Silk-cotton trees. We cannot say how far this 
identity can be maintained. But this much is 
certain ‘that Jamhu was Asia and Saka or Saka 
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— Europe. The Mahabharata calls it Saka or 
Sa-kaia Tiwipa, (‘Powerful Continent,”) In Sanskrit 
fshu-kranta^ or perhaps. Ishu-rupa (land of skilled 
archery) is also a name of Europe. 

Europe — came from '“■Hariyupta" — (R.V.) 

Beyond controversy, Europe is the most power- 
ful of the continents by its position, climate, ad- 
vantage of long coast-line and natural resources. 
For full particulars, vide. 

(i) I.ongmans’ Geography of the World P. 187 

(ii) Sir George Grove’s Geography PP. 55-59. 

Again, Europe is geographically a part of Asia 

and as such, it forms the largest and the greatest 
peninsula of Asia. Peninsulas enjoy the special 
‘boons of nature. So Europe was, now is and 
shall ever be, fir.st in the civilisation and influence 
of its people. The North-West Europe again is 
an excellent peninsula. Hence there is every likeli- 
hood that human civilisation first dawned there. 
Increase in number, volcanic eruptions aud occa- 
sional floods forced the primitive Aryans to move 
casward in different bands. SQmc may have settled 
at the mouth of the Volga (Sanskrit I'iirtgu a 
largo river.) Others, taking a most northerly route, 
gradually reached Higher Asia whence they gra- 
dually came down to settle on the Central Asia- 
tic table-land. From this central home, the Aryans 
dispered in different directions. The following 
also supports our gleaning from the Puranas and 
other works • — 
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“Turning then to the Hindus, the eastern-most 
branch of the great Indo-Gcr manic or Aryan 
race \vc find, as was to be expected,, the same 
utter ob-jcuiity as to the origin that we have seen 
c icomiJassing all questions of racial beginnings 
clsev\herc. One, however, is justified in feeling 
that in the case of the Hindus, secure traditions 
carry us one stage further back than is the case, 
for example, w ith such races as the Egyptians and 
Chinese For, it is accepted as a clear historic 
fact that the Aryan race who came to be at a 
very early date, at least lOoo B C , the ab'^olutely 
dominant race, iiractically throughout the vast 
territory of India, had invaded this territory from 
the North-West, had come in short, from that 
Ceiitial Asiatic ccntic of distribution which we 
have just spoken of as the long-accepted tradi- 
tional cradle of the Aryan races. Whether at a 
still earlier period, this migration has its source 
in more distant lands, including ultimately the 
Atlantic borders of Europe is altogether proble- 
matic.il, but that the immediate source of invasion 
was Central Asia, is not to be doubted.” 

* H. H W. Vol, 2. P. 4R2 
By Saka-thvipa the early Aryans meant Europe 
It should be noted here that Saka-dwipa and 
JambH-diL'tpa did not always mean the same lands. 
The former at first meant "Europe” afterwards 
Eastern Europe, more specially the tract on the 
Black sea and the north of Europe ; then the coun- 
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try to the cast of the Caspian Sea. Later Hindu* 
writers meant this Central Asiatic Saka-dwipa. 

Saka-dwipa (Greek Sakatai) and the Scythians 
appear to have been closely connected with our 
c.irly history. 

It is said that Budha, the Brst king of the 
' Lunar dynasty was a Saka. According to the 
Agni Purana, the 5 Pandava brothers, the ist Vikra- 
inaditya of Malwa, the Andhras of the South were 
Scythians; King Samva, a son of Krishna, brought 
' a colony of the Sukali Brahmans, to the Panjab 
and establishccl them there near Mitra-sthana 
or Mula-sthana (now Mooltan) to conduct worship 
there in the famous 1 “Sun-Temple”, founded by 
that king in that city. From there, the Sakali 
Brahmins scattered over India ; The astronomers 
Aryyabhatta and Varahamihira were of the same 
clan. These Brahmins arc still ffurus .(spiritual 
guides) to many Native Chiefs of India After 
disperson, of course some Aryans still continued 
to live on the table-land. Their disccndant^i long 
long after, partly mixed with the Mongols and 
known as the Scythians Jnvaded Europe and 
India where they bore great political sway 
for several centuries before and after the Christian 
era. It w'as a band of the.se Sakas who became 
known in some parts of Europe as the Saxons 
(Sanskrit Saka-sunu). 
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It lb notable here that the early Scythians 
essentially the same people as the Hindus, 
S 3 they were easily taken into the Hindu Society 
J'hj later Scythians were generally notorious for 
tt’eir outlandish manners. So they lived long aloof. 
II‘ 3 \\e\ei -their political importance and stay in 
l.itlui, their gradual adoption of Hindu manners 
smoothed their way to Hindu recognition. Thus, 
tlie llunas, the Ku.shans, the Mongoloids became 
alj-ioibjd m the Hindu population. Even some of 
tn ^ Mogul emperors were half-Hinduised. 

o 

CHAPTER V. 

§ THE ARYAN WORLD. BEFORE 3000 B c 
o 

History of India would be incomplete and less 
interesting unless told in reference to other 
lands of interests. For this reason, we give here 
n bi lef sketch of the domain of the early Aryan 
influence. The Central Asiatic tableland was 
the home of the Aryans The Accadians li\cd 
j 101th of them, the Yellow people lived in the cast, 
the Drav'Idians in the South, the Semitic and 
Coptic peoples in the west. Of the Aryans them 
selves, we donot know much. Ethnologists believe 
that they were a fair tall race, with acquiline 
nose, strong muscular frame and high brain power 
B"V'md doubt, these Aryans excelled other ad- 
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vanced nations of the time by their spiriliiali*'tic 
civilisation. From various Puranas we j;lcan the 
tollowing meagre sketch about the Aryans — 

They lived in good caves and in wooden c-r 
leafed houses. They were very fond of fire <*s 
it gave them warmth and comforts in then* cold 
homes. Their food was chiefly milk, butter honey, 
flower, leaves, grains, roots, fruits, juice of the 
milk-trees. “Honest water” no longer allaj ed 
their thirst ; so they used beverage of several 
kinds such as barum and soma-rasa. 

Sincere prayer and profound meditation were 
their only forms of worship. They knew neither 
temple nor image. Flower, leaves, incense or other 
offerings were not used in worship. The mo-t 
learned of them sought Nature’s God. But the 
mass worshipped Him through the medium oL 
various beneficent spirits of Nature. Women 
were held in great esteem. Some Aryan women 
were very learned. The Aryans were noted for 
their plain living and high thinking. They knew 
the use of some metals and especially valued 
gold. Cattle formed their chief wealth. In their 
constant efforts to pierce thVough the mysteries 
of the universe, they early conceived the idea oi 
the existence of God and perhaps of one Gctl. 
Their scientific turn of mind first discovcied 
the grand order of Nature and conceived a lofly 
Idea of Purity. Their moral ideal also vvqs vciy 
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lofty. Their regard for truth, promise^ hospitality. 
&c. was very great. They were conscious of sm 
and beleived that God,, sincerely prayed to, may 
take away all sins. They knew the soul^ the law 
of Karma (action), immortality of the soul and 
its transmigrations. They had no caste, no sacri- 
fice They had no towns or cities in the modern 
sense They lived in gtamas (villages); different 
families of the same stock often living together in 
clans. At times they would fight with their ene- 
mies Their great thinkers-called Rishts ( seers ) 
conceived by deep meditation, some lofty ideas 
about God, universe &c which they composed in 
metres afterwards called Rlks (hymns) and were 
sung by different families in a sort of choir, at 
day-break, mid-day and at sun-down. Some scho- 
lars hold that these Rtks began to be compiled 
from 4500 b.C. Their language was an older 
form of classical Sanskrit This was what may 
be called the old Rig— Vedic Period. The Aryans 
sang the hymns from memory and had not, till 
then, perhaps any sort of alphabet. 

Commerce is the grand instrument of civilisa- 
tion in the world. The Aryans under review had 
high commercial spirits. They were very bold 
and adventurous. They travelled much and visited 
foreign lands and brought home all necessary 
informations. We know that gold — the excellent 
4nctal -v^as in high request with the ' Excellent 
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people'' At iir&t an over-land caravan trade wac; 
carried on especially with the west — diffusing Aryan 
knowledge and civilisation everywhere. Gradually 
the Ar^'ans felt inclined to colonise the \Vc‘;t — 
Before long, they entered Babylonia, As'^^ru,. 
an I Egypt. The Aryan merchants called pan s 
. in the Rig-Veda, afterwards settled in A=ia 
Minor, in a sea-board tract— 150 to 200 miles long 
and 50 to 60 miles broad, in about 2,Soo B C. 
fll. 11 . W) Perhaps about 4000 B. C. or earlier, 
the Aryans adopted navigation. The Satantrii 
Mtu (a ship of 100 oars) and other reference to 
sea Sec, abound in the Rig-Veda Modern rcscarcli 
gi\es us still more wonderful facts — as will appear 
’fiom the following • — 

“ It is coming to be a common agreement 
among Assyriologists that the original pcoph c t 
Babylon were of a race that was not Semitii, 
Just what it was, these scholars are not prepared 
to say, although the inclination of belief is that 
it was an Indo-European race and most lik.'i> 
of the Tuianian family. 

It has been often observed that Southei i 
Babylonia was originally the propci home of the 
Sumerians before 4,000 B C. Northern Babylonia 
was peopled by Semitic people whom Prof Hommel 
thinks immigrants from some parts of Central 
Asia and not Arabic Bedouins'* 

H.II. W. Vol. 1 . P. 35::. 
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Again, authorities are not wanting to show that 
Ihe early Aryans were also very closely conneoted 
with the ancient Egyptians^ by blood, or at least 
by b'.on. We quote from the same H. H. W. 
texts in illustration of the above : — 

(1) “ Among the earlier students of the sub- 
ject, Heeren was prominent in pointing out an 
alleged analogy between the form of skull of the 
Egyptian and that of the Indian races. He be- 
lieved in the Indian origin of the Egyptians. 

The Editor of II. H. W. however says, 

“ Heeren believed, the skulls of the Egyptians 
and of the Indian races of antiquity as preserved 
in the tombs of the respective countries, bear a 
close resemblance to one another ’ What after 
all does it prove ? Presumably it implies that these 
two widely separated nations have perhaps had 
a common origin But it might mean that the 
Egyptians had one day been emigrants from India 
or conversely , or that the forefathcis of both- 
nations had, at a remoter epoch, occupied some 
other region, perhaps in an utterly different part of 
the globe from either India or Egypt ” 

This too is open to doubt • for, “ unity of 
origin from a seeming similarity of skulls alone is 
not sufficient. 

(2) ■* The Eg\ ptians were essentially orien- 
tals.” 


H. H W. Vol. I. P. 198. 
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(3) The Egyptians are said to have been divid- 
ed into castes, similar to those of India.*’ (Ibid. 
P. 200). 

Note. This certainly alludes to a much later 
Hindu influence on Egypt. 

The Egyptians themselves called their country 
' Kamit r. e. Black Country.” The Semitic peo- 
ple called Egypt Mior or Jl/uvr. Ileb. Aftzraim, 
Arab. Masr — all being corruptions of Hindu Misra 
De^a (country of mixed people , so called because 
people from different parts of the globe repaired 
there for trade ) But the early Aryan name for 
Egypt was “ Anteniina ^' — /. e. The western most 
civilised country. Hindus still call Egypt Alisat'. 
Modern scholars also believe that “the Egyptians 
of history arc perhaps a fusion of an indegenous 
white race of N,E. Africa and »in intruding people 
of Asiatic origin.” 

H. H. W. Vol. I. P. 66. 

(4) Dr. Royle also held similar views in his 
comparison between Ancient Egypt and Ancient 
India. 

(5) Tod says, “ Ancietjt writers assert that 
from ancient Ethiopia (now ‘Nubia’) Egypt had 
her civilised institutions and that the Ethiopian^, 
were of Indian origin. Cuvier, quoting Synccllus 
even assigns the reign of Amenophis as the epoch 
of the colonisation of Ethiopia from India.” 

Rajasthan. Vol. II; .P. 180, 
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From these, it is highly probable that the 
Aryans formed a most important part of the early 
peoples of Egypt and Assyria. Kelow is given an 
estimate of the civilisation of these latter, which 
no doubt, indirectly proves the greatness of the 
Aryans : — 

“ Even under the old Kingdom, h'gypt is a 
countiy in a high state of civilisation ■ a cen- 
tialiscd government, a high level of technical skill, 
a religion in exuberant development, an art that 
has reached its zenith, a literature that strives 
upward to its culminating point — we see displayetl 
in Its monuments. In ancient Babylonia alone, 
the nation of the Sumerians reached a similar 
height.” 

H. H. W. Vol. I. P, 59. 

Thus w'e see the sphere of early Aryan domina- 
tion and influence was very large, Aryan mer- 
chants called Pams spread the Aryan civilisation 
everyw here. Their trade was at first an overland 
one, carried on camels. liut before 3 500 B. C. 
they took to navigation for sea-borne trade. At 
first, it was, doubtless, a mere coasting-trade, 
carried on with the countries of the west. 

Tow'ards India, the Aryans did not advance far. 
Their occupation of Kashmir took place perhaps 
not later than 4,000 B. C. The Aryans loved and 
praised their own Madhya Bkumt (Central Region) 
as a Land of promtsc”, while they hated and called 
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India as a '^Land of Vice*^ Certainly they knew her 
great physical defects such as intense heat, enervat- 
ing climate &c. India now appears as a smiling gar- 
den of Nature. Successive civilisations have filled her 
with many good things of other lands. Most of 
our garden flowers, fruits, food-stufls, spices &c — 
are not the true natives of the soil. When the Aryan 
world, indicated above, enjoyed the “noon-day 
glare of civilisation," India was a mere tree-clad 
land, full of birds, beasts & reptiles. And there 
were some dark-skinned aborigines who lived in a 
state of nature. They knew not the elements of 
prehistoric culture such as clothing and housing, 
use of Are, implements of peace and war, domesti- 
‘ cation of animals, agriculture, government, the arts 
of jxilnting &c. &c. Their remnants arc still 
found in some hills of the Deccan. 

Neither the Aryans nor the Non- Aryans appear 
to have entered India — through choice. External 
compulsion made them seek refuge here. Perhaps 
about 4,000 B. C. or earlier, some political dis- 
turbance happened in pa?ts of Central Asia, which 
drove the Ndg-dokas (Tibeto-Burmans) to enter 
India — through her north-c!hstern gate. 

Their muscular frame , yellowish complexion, 
i!at nose, small eyes, high cheek-bones, and 
scanty beard show that they originally belonged 
to the Mongoloid stock. At one time, they spread 
over a considerable part of North India, but pressed 
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by later invaders, they have long settled in the 
Sub-IIiinalayan countries, extending from N. li. 
Assam to the Hadok district in Kashmir. The 
ylkas, Duflas, ^libsimis, Maurees, Lepchas, Dhutias, 
Sikkimese, Gurkhas, Garos, Kukis, the Nagas &c 
— are their descendants. In the initial stage of 
their Indian life of course they depended on 
hunting and the wild products of wood. They 
knew not the use of metals and used implements 
of sharpened stone and fish-bone only. As they 
continued to live in the country, they gradually 
took to settled course of life. In later times, 
the Aryan sages improved them much by teaching 
Ithem various peaceful arts. The Purans say — 
these Aryan sages even raised up issue in their 
women to turn A^ajr/ts into a finer race ’ 

It IS possible that different bands of the Tibeto- 
llurmans had entered India at different times. One 
group of them came to India as late as the 13th 
century A.D. The.se, called Ahanis, gradually 
conquered the province of Asmm, called after 
them They became llinduiscd and ruled the 
country till 1 870, when it became a British pro- 
vince. The Ahams possess a correct history of 
their own. 

Probably to these Tibeto-Burmans ( Sanskrit 
Nagas) we owe the importation of orange from 
China or thercabont. The etymology of the word 
seems to confirm the belief of the people. Oi ange 
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is a corruption of mlranga contracted from Sans- • 
krit ndgaranga (t. e. delightcr of the N.'igas) In 
the Mahabharata time, Chittagong Division, and 
the Tipperas were known as the N’lfga-loka (/. e 
land of the Nagas). The 3rd Pandava Arjuna had 
married the Naga princess Ulupi. The word re- 
mains only in the Naga Hill and the Naga people 
In these Naga tiacts, they tried orange-plantations 
long, as they do now tea. lJut the orange has 
been found to thrive most in Sylhet and other 
mighbouring-districts. In India, Nagpur (C. P ) 
turns out the best oranges. But weaic not sure, 
if the Naga of Nagpur has anything to do witn 
Jthc Tibeto-Burmans. 

To them succeed in later times, the Kolarians 
Sanskrit Kola, another Non- Aryan people from 
Central Asia 01 North Asia — through pci haps the 
same N. E. passes. The word Coolie probabl}' 
comes from the name. They were the ancestors of 
the Mundas, the Santals, the Bhils, the Andaman 
Islanders, and the Veddas of Ceylon. In course of 
time, they spread throughout ludia and to Cej'lon 
They now mostly live in the North-Eastern edge 
of the Dcccan plateau. They did not know how to 
tame cattle but knew how to use iron implements 

East came the Dravidians with a still highci 
civilisation. In point of materialistic civilisation, 
they were no mean rivals of the Aryans. They 
are now found chiefly in Southern India ai^d North 
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Ceylon scholars clilTcr as to their original home. 
Some think that they came from Upper Asia and 
entered India through the North-Western passes. 
From the existence of the Brah is, a Dravidian 
Colony in Ucluchistan, they infer that these peo- 
ple came from the North. If so, they were an 
Accadlan or Turanian ofif-shoot. Others regard 
them as the remnants of the people of I-emuria — 
the sub-merged Indo-African Continent — known 
to the early Aryans by the name of Plaksha Dwipa. 
Dr. Ilternle holds that these people once filled the 
whole of India, Ceylon, the Andaman the Nicober 
Islands Australia and other islands in the cast 
Whatever be their origiu, certain it is that they 
were a better people following agriculture and' 
trade, using implements of copper, clearing the jun- 
glc‘«, wearing ornaments of gold, building forts and 
cities, and having a monarchical form of govern- 
ment. They were dark in complexion, bold in 
spirits, tillers of the soil and worshippers of 
Mother Earth under the .symbol of serpent. They 
drove their predeccs .ors to the hills and forests 
and occupied the northern plains. But in time they 
also had to face a hew invader in the Aryan “i 
Vt'hom they fought desperately for centuries but at 
last failing to cope wdth the new-comers, they re- 
treated to the Deccan where their children still 
form the largest part of the people. 
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There is very little room to doubt that the • 
Non-Aryans became disposed of in two different 
uays : The spirited and freedom-loving Nagas 
and Kolas went to hills, and the bold Dravidians 
went beyond the Vindhyas. A large body of 
them surrendered to the Aryans, adopted the vic- 
tor's manners, and gradually became Hinduised. 
Thus it is that the middle-caste Hindus were 
formed of subcaste Aryans + the Dravidian con- 
verts ; the low-caste Hindus were formed of sub- 
caste low Aryans and the Naga and Kola converts. 

Though yet far backward, the Non- Aryans are 
found brave truthful^ honest and loyal. It was 
ipainly the Dravidian army that helped Rama to 
defeat Havana, the Tamil King of Ceylon and Sou- 
thernmost Peninsula. The Dravidian sepoys lent 
material aid to the success of the English at Plas- 
sey (1756 A.D.), And it is well-known that the 
Dogras and the Gurkhas — the Indian High landers 
— aie second to none in bravery and sturdiness. 

o 

CHAPTER VI. 

♦ ARYAN INVASION OF INDIA. 
o 

Many of our countrymen think that we are an 
autochthonous people and not immigrants. 

.8 
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'I'hib \ icw iippears to be held also by Muir . — 
“Tlicy (the ./Aryans ) could not have entered 
tuiu tile West because it is clear that the people 
1 i o lued in that direction, were descended from 
\ory Aryans of India, nor could the Aryans 
entered India from the N 6 rth-West because 
\ e li.ive no proof from history or philost^hy that 
tt'ero existed any' civilised nation with a language 
! religion resembling theirs, which could have 
is-i.cfl from cithci of those quarters at that early 
p.Mod and have created Indo-Aryan civilisation,” 

Muir’s original Sanskiit Texts. 

Hut Scholars generally hold that the Aryans 
I'v^d somewhere in Central Asia and thence they 
gi-a-iually spread everynv here. They further hold 
that from the eastern shores of the Caspian sea, the 
Aryans -colonised the North-West parts of the 
lI’ia.iKiyas and from there they spread over the 
noithirn plains of India. Reasons shewn fortius 
tlieoiy aic 3 viz — 

(!' The rivcis, towns and countriis mcntioni.H 
in the Rig-Vedii arc found in Central Asia Foi 
example, ‘I'tiA's/iH* is the country on the R Oxns 
Viy//’ ? 'Arjika' These two are certainly not in 
India Gandhar — Candahar Roosani — E. Russia 
iiUadia-> Sigrat Hat t-yupia - V.. Europe, /w- 
dralaya north of Hindukush mountain ; marked 
in W ,& A. K. Johnston’s map as Inder Alay'a ' 
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(ii) 'Rivers. 'Yfivyd-va/V-^Oh or Obci. Ar//Aiz> 
Araxcs or Jaxartcs. Sila or Sira . — (Hsito) no.v 
‘yarmond’. Yakshti — Oxus Sindhu — findiis) with 
its 7 branches — viz, Saiadru (sutlej), Patushni-— 
Ravi, A},ikni = Chandrabhaga (Chenab), Afarut- 
confluence of Chen ab and Peas. Vitasfn 
— Beas , = Indue. Arjikia — Vipasa. Itas'i 

— Rahma Araxes. Kraut u — Kurunt. Gomati — 
Gomal. Kubbha — Cophes — R. Cabul, Su-vo’it’t — 
Swat in E Afghanistan. Lake Arar = Aral. 

2 Complexion, religion &c. The Aryans, were 
white & fair, but their enemies — the Asura* — 
were dark. Central Asia was the mother of white 
'jjeople and India, of black people The names oi 
gods and the languages of the Aryan peoples oi 
the Old World, point to a common origin in some 
spot in Central Asia. Cf. 

(i) R. V, Vayu, Soma, Yama, Mitra, Asura 
&c. Zend Avesta-Vayu, Homa, Yima, Mithra. 
Ahura &c. 

(ii) R. V. A.xiwan, Arusa, Gandharwa, .\hana 
&c. Greek-Ixion, Eros, Kentaurus, Daphoni &c 

(iii) San.skrit, Persian and the languages of 
Europe have been proved by philologists & linguists 
to be of common origin. 


3. Mr. V. G Tilak, following Dr. Warren Mr. 
Gilbert^ Mr. Winchel, Prof. Spencer, Prof. Geski, 
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, JMr Mallard Reed. M. Jeraflfe ( Norway ) and 
others, has tried to prO%*e, in his “Orion”, the 
Arctic Home of the Aryans. His arguments are . — 

(i) Rigveda mentions longest days and nights, 
and excessive cold. 

(it) Astronomical calculations prove that the 
Arctic region was once (it for human habitation. 

(iii) There was 6 months’ day and 6 months’ 
night The sun rises there in the south. The 
stars do not rise and set there. 

This description tallies with several hymns of 
the Rig-Veda. 

(iv) Calculation of the year from winter (R. 
V. I 8o. 5, 1 . 64. 14; V. 54, 15, and VI. 10. 7.) 

Their prayer was “ May we live a hundred 
years in winter’s bliss with our sons and grand- 
sons.” 

(v) Going of the Indo-Aryans to the “Northern 
I..and of Promise” for studying language &c. 
(Kaushitaki Brahmana). 

(vi) The discourse of Deluge in the Satapatha 

Brahmana. * 

(vii) The countries YiiAsUf Rusam and Hari- 
yupta — of the R. V. — are Oxus (Bactria ?) Russia 
and E. Europe. 

(viii) From R. V. I. 22. 16 it appears that Ul- 
iara-K^u (Sibera) was the pratnauka t\e. ‘primitive 
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home of the Aryans. There they lived from 10,000 
B. C to 8,000 B C. The reason for leaving tht-j 
Arctic Home — is mentioned in the Zend Avc^la 
thus . — 

“ The paradi-se of the Aryans was in the Arctic 
region^* there the sun was seen only once 111 the 
year But snow once fell so heavily that the coun- 
try became ruined. Owing to execs^ne cold, the 
Aryans left it and started for the South.” 

From R. V. i. 22. 16 — 21 appears the .Soutb- 
w.ud migration of the Aryans under their It adei 
Vishnu Gradually they colonised a country tailed 
fndn laya — modern ‘Inder-Al ay’ shewn on John- 
‘'ton’s map of Asia. The ‘Indcr Alay’ seems 
to be some 400 mi'es south of its ancient site. 
It was a cold place The Aryans therefore used 
meat, wine and very warm clothing. Fire was an 
object of their constant worship. The later mcm- 
ners and customs of the Indo- Aryans — were c\i 
tlcntly of coUl countries. In ‘Indralaya'— they 
lived from 8,000 to 5,000 B.C. Here they livttl 
in 7 families or tribes (‘Sapta-dhama’) which per- 
haps were. — * 

I The Indo-Aryans. 2 The Iranians 3 Ihe 
Teutons. 4. The Slavonians. 5. The celts 6 P. 
lasgh and 7. The Romance j^eoplc (Italians 

From Indralaya — the Aryans dispersed in diri^r 
ent directions after 5,000 B.C. Here the* Arjau 
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ancestors lived together, worshipped the same gods, 
and spoke the same tongue. Dyaus ptirt — in time 
became the Gk Zem Pater ^ and iZoman Jupiter 
Their tongue at Indralaya was “Brahma-B kasha" 
often mentioned in the Upanishads. That tongue, 
gradually rehned in India, became Sanskrit i, e, 
perfected and polished. 

The Vcdic Hymns, acc. to Mr. Tilak, were 
composed not before 4,500 B C. aud they show 
the reminiscences of their Acetic Home. 

Bailley believed in tlic common origin of the 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Indians and the 
Chinese. He further held that the ancestors of 
these peoples once lived in a place called Sibir 
or Simir i. e. Sanskrit Sumer = Sumeru— ( the 
reputed cradle-home of the Aryans in Central 
A-jia) north of Tatar i,e. Tartary, about 49° or 
50° N.L. 

Universal History, Vol. VI. Chap 25. 

We cannot go so far as to believe, with Bailley 
in the common origin of those peoples. There 
never was nor is, no# shall ever be a country of 
pure Aryans, Even in their northern home, the 
Aryans certainly lived amidst Mongolian people. 
The most probable fact is that in all countries of 
the world where Aryan civilisation is now found, 
there were natives — advanced or less so, to whom 
in later ages succeeded Aryans in small bands 
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to be afterwards supreme in evefy respect This ’ 
IS the case in India where people of pure Aryan 
descent is not over lo P.C. 

That a Senior branch of the Aryans of Cen- 
tral Asia came down to India to be afterwards 
Unown as Hindus from R. Sindhu — perhaps re- 
quires no fresh proof here. The Uttara Madra 
Balk, Kamboja, Gandhar (E. Afghanistan) &c — 
became Aryan Colonies before they reached India 
Proper. 

No definite date can be assigned to this fir.st 
Aryan invasion oi India. That it happened before 
3,000 B. C. cannot be doubted. Professor Jacobi- 
and others have siipposed it to be at least 4,000 
B.C. If we carefully consider several other points 
of reference, we reasonably arrive at that date. 
\Vc have already seen that Scholars generally 
agree to say that Aryans had colonised Chaldea 
and Egypt long before 4,000 B.C. The Jhvnis, 
Rigvedic ‘Panis’ (merchants) perhaps colonised the 
‘■hores of the Levant as early as 2,800 B.C. From 
these we may infer that the Aryans of Central 
Asia felt inclined to found t;olonies abroad at some 
time between 5,000 to 4,000 B.C. Colonisation 
usually follovr'S commerce and commerce the early 
Aryans loved from their heart of hearts, as the 
Aryan children of Europe do in modern times 
Their acquaintance with R. bindhu (Indus) gavc- 
a fresh impetus to their natural bent oh trade. 
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Whatever be the cx^ct date of the Aryan 
invasion of India, it is certain that eastern Afghan- 
stan and the Pan jab became a thoroughly Aryan 
province by 3,OOo BC The Rig-Veda bears 
testimony to it Of course the country was not had 
easily and soon. Centuries of struggle went on 
between the “fair-coloured’' Aryans and the dark- 
skinned Dasyub — befoie peace and order could be 
established in the soil. 


CHAPTER VII. 

§ RISE OF KINGDOMS. 

The Vairaja Dynastv'. 

o 

\Vc have seen that by 3,000 B.C. (?) the Aryans 
li'ved in numerous colonics now known as Eastern 
Afghanistan, the Panjab, Kasmir, Western Tibet, 
Balkh, Russian Turkestan — (R V. Yaks/ia, Pura- 
mc Wankshti or Bankshu or Bakshu — Gk. Bactria) 
&c. In the northern ctlonies, the Aryans, divided 
into tribes, clans or families^ lived under them- 
selves, free from any political restraints. Of course 
on occasions they would hght between themselves, 
would combine to repel an enemy. In the South, 
the Aryan settlements were new and constantly 
exposed to grave dangers from the Non-Aryans. 
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Hence the necessity of powerful monarchs was 
painfully felt by the new Aryan settlers of the 
south. All tradition points to Bra/nniivarta (now, 
Bithoor) '•as the seat of a poweful dynasty Under 
powerful and patronising rulers, it soon became 
an ideal kingdom in all respects. Politics, religion 
learning, trade, art &c. equally flourished in this 
early Aryan kingdom. The Sarasvati (Sarsuti) 
— praised and held sacred in the Rig-Veda watered 
this land. So great was the admiration of Manu 
for it that he in his Code (Book II)) has desired 
all of the earth to learn religion, manners &c 
— from the Brahmans of this holy and happy 
abode. With noble pride we look back over some 
five thousand years to that “land of promise"! 
Mind loses itself in the thought of those glories 
of yore ! 1 Here happened the first political out- 
burst of the Indo-Aryans I Here originated the 
caste-system of the Hindus. Here was the ist 
centre of Indo-Aryan culture. Here were born 
Princes Devahuti — female writer of some Rig- 
Vedic hymns; Kapila and Patanjali — the authors 
of the jS nkhya and philosophy ; Rishabha- 

deva — the founder of Jalniim ; Dhruva of happy 
memory ; Bharata — after whom we call our land 
Bharata-Varsha and the great poet Valmiki. 
Some say that the Vairaja dynasty ruled in Brah- 
mavarta in Central Asia ; that the Indian Brahma- 
varta was of later origin. 
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Helow are given the authorities that treat of the 
Vatraja Dynasty - 

(i) Vishnu Puran Book I. Chap VII , Book 
II. Chap. I and 13. 

(3) Narasinha Furan — Chap. 30. 

(3) Agni Puran— Chap. 18. 

(4) Brahma Puran — Chap. 2 and 5, 

(5) Harivansa — Chap. 7. 

(61 Bhagavat — Book IV. Chap. 31. 

(7) Siva Puran -Dharma Sanhita - Chap 52 

(8) Baraha Puran — Chap. 2. 

(9) Brahmanda Puran — Chap. 10. 

(10) Devi Bhagavat-Chap. VIII 4 - 



Geneology of the Vairaja Dynasty 

Virat — Manu — Priyavrata — Uttanapada — Prin- 
cess Dcvahiiti, 

I. Line of Priyavratta ace. to Vishnu Purana. 

Priyavrata — Agnidhra and 9 others —5 Nabhi. 
Rishabha Deva— Bharata — Sumati — Indra-dyumna 
— lO Paramesthi — Pratihara — Pratiharta — Bhuva — 
Udgitha — I s Prastara — Prithu — N akta — Gaya — 
Nara —20 Virata — Dhiman — Mahanta — Manasyu — 
Twasta.— 25 Biraja— Raja— Satajit — 28 Visvagjyoti 
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II. Line of Uttanapada Acc to Vishnu Purana 
Uttanapada 


bhruva Uttama (killed by Yaksh.ib ) — 

5 Sishti and another called Bhavya — Ripu and 
4 otheis. — Chakbhusha — Manu (II) — Uru and 9 
others — 10 Anga (Youngest of the 6 brothcjs) — 
Vena — Prithu — Antardhi & Pali — Haviidhana— 
15 Prachinavaihi and 4 others. 

Prachetas ( lo brothers had a common wife; 
Knd of the line 

Virat appeals to have been the first great king 
oLthe dynasty. The line bifurcates with his 2 
gi.indsons, Priya\rata and Uttanapada. In the 
1st branch— from Vuata to Visvagjyoti —there 
were 28 rulers w'ho probably ruled for 7O0 3''earb 
liom 2,950 BC Virat probably took up the reins 
of government about 2950 B C. All trace of the 
I xtent of his kingdom is lost. Tradition asserts 
that Brahmuvarta lay between the rivers Sarasvati 
•ind Drishadvati The Sarasvati, — then a might 
ruei.ts now lost in the desert and still survive^ 
in A tiny stream named Sursu*fi Brahmavarta w as 
not his sole kingdom. He probably exercised 
paramount sway over other tribal lords Certain 
it IS that he had fought out all foes, organised a 
mighty state, encouraged learning, trade and arts 
and filled Brahmavarta with the best learned men 
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available. With the aid of these sages and seers, 
he remodelled society so perfectly that Manu des- 
cribed it as divine and urged all to imitate moral 
manners and customs of Brahmavarta. The Sara- 
svata Brahmans long remained the best of the 5 
Gaurian Brahmans of North India. We have reasons 
to believe further that Virat maintained a strong 
navy to keep off sea-pirates from ravaging the coun- 
try or looting merchantmen^ and to explore and 
conquer new lands, tales about which the merchants 
brought home from abroad. We have already 
noted that the Ar}*ans were bold navigators. We 
shall prove it from the Rig-Veda and other works 
later on. After his death, his son and successor 
Manu ascended the throne about 2,920 B C. Hin-' 
du tradition describes him as “a great progenitor, 
an illustrious emperor, a benefactor and a great 
conqueror." He was more ambitious than his fa- 
ther. He found the treasury full, army and navy 
strong and people willing. So he made prepara- 
tions for conquests. In several years — he con- 
. quered a greater part of Jambu Dwipa (Asia) ex- 
cluding — western Asia and S. E Asia. 

Manu’s whole life <vas heroism After having 
subjugated Northern Asia, he turned his victori- 
ous arms, to other lands. He is credited with 
having conquered countries in the other continents 
of the globe. The point is startling but no^ too 
impossibljB to be true. It is said that he ruled 
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this empire composed of distant parts — from his 
capital in Brahmavarta. (Bhagavat, Book III. 'Thap. 
21.) His was a wise and beneficent rule. These 
commercial and political relations of the Aryans 
helped the diffusion of best civilisation over the 
<^lobe. This point in particular, — Manu^ the Law 
{^ivcr had in mind when he said that the people 
of the earth should learn good manners, customs, 
religion , morals &c — from Brahmavarta. ( Manu 
Sanhita.' To distinguish him from Vaivaswat 
Manu, he is often called Svayambhuva Manu. 

Manu had two sons and one daughter. The eldest 
Priyavrata was heroic and helped his father much 
in conquests. His daughter Dc\*ahuti was an 
accomplished princess. So great was her fondness 
tor learning that she chose, to the rejection of 
many worthy and princely suitors, the poor but 
learned sage Kardama as her lord. Manu gave 
her a large estate, wealth, ornaments cattle, cars 
&c. Her thirst after knowledge was fully satisfied 
in her new home. To her w’e owe several hymns 
of the Rigveda. But she is more reputed as being 
the mother of our first and great philosopher Ka- 
pila. • 

3. Priyavrata succeeded his father in about 
28S0 or 2875 He is said to have been the 

greatest monarch of the line Acc. to Bhagavat, 
he married princess Varhishmati, a daughter of 
\'i‘»va-karman — the great Deva architect. But acc 

9 
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to Viahnu Purana.Piiyavrata married a daughter of 
Kardama and had by her lo sons and 2 daughters, 
[f Kardama be the same whom Friyavrata’s sister 
I^^vahuti marriedj the said marriage becomes al- 
most impos.siblc. The names of the 10 sons of Priya- 
\ rata appear to be somewhat different in different 
Piiians Only Vishnu and Garura Puranas agec. Wo 
rnopt their names 3 of his sons refused royalty 
c-.iul made pyreums. Priyavrata made a partition oi 
Jus empire and sent the 7 sons to 7 different con- 
IruMils as Viceroys. The eldest prince Agnidhra 
— got Jaravu-Dwipa (Asia) 2. Medhatithi got Plak- 
sha (now submerged Indo-African continent). 3 
Vapushman got Salmali (Africa) Q. Is Som{ili 
I a id -a coiruption of ancient Salmali Dwipa 
4. U} utiman got some land in Krauncha Dwipa 
( \i s'^ralasia. 5 Bhavya got Saka Dwipa (Europe) 
6 Savana or Savala got Pushkara Dwipa (conti- 
ncit of good lakes i. e. North America'. 7. Jyo- 
ti-i man got Kusa Dwipa, continent of Llanos &c — 
. f* bouth America). Vis P. II. i; Bhagavat V 
I , Devi-Bhagavat VIII. 4) 

Prijavrata was a^reat man in all respects Hi-> 
special fame rests on his conquests It is said 
that one half of his empire was lighted by the 
•«un, while the other half remained In darkness 
This simply means that his dominions lay widel> 
sc-ttlercd over the globe like our world-wide Br 
Empire Puranists called him “Priyavrata the^Great ' 
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In his old age he passed into religious retirement, 
^eaving the Raj to his eldest son Agnidhra 

4 * Agnidhra. 2850 B.C. 

Priyavrata was succeeded by his eldest son- 
Agnidhra, formerly a Viceroy under his father 
m the Northern Asia. Wc are told that he 
ruled the people like his children according to the 
direction of his father. He assumed the reins of 
government in Brahmavarta in about 2850 B C 
The empire of Priyavrata split up under his son*? 
who ruled their own kingdoms, large or small, 
without any connection with the Central goverr- 
ment The system of a central government with 
'lubordinate parts — was almost absent then. Agn<- 
dhra’s reign was not an eventful one. In his old 
age, he divided his Asiatic possessions among*?! 
his nine sons, as follows : — 

1. Nabhi got Himmr-var^ha alias Nabhi Vat- 
sha which is now the tract between the N. \V. 
Himalaya and the sea. 

2. Hari got Naishadha varsha or Hari varsna 
between the Mts — Nishadha (Nyssa) and Hema- 
kuta ( Kara korum). This tract Is now covered by 
Karakorum region and the *Russian Turkestan. 

3. Ilavrita—got Ha varsh .-between the Mt«, 
Nila and Nyjjsa, now known as the table-land ol 
Pamir ^Sanskrit Parvata Mecu or Sumeru. 

4. Ramyaka got what is now called Chinese- 
Tartary, between MtP. Sveta (sofed koh) ajid N>lc«. 
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3 Iliranmaya got what is now known as 
Mongolia between the Mts. Sringavan and Soferl 
Koh. 

6. Kuru got Kuruvarsha — now Siberia be- 
tween Uttara Samudra ( North sea ) and Mt. 
Siingavan. 

7 Kimpurusha got what is now N. China, 
northward to the sea. 

8. Bhadrasva got the southern half of the 
Chinese Kmpire 

9, Ketuman got Ketumalvarsha — between th'* 
Caspian Sea and the Malyavan (?J mountain. 
This is now Russiatic Turkestan — on the easterti 
shores of the Caspian Sea. 

This partition of Asia into 9 parts is mentioned 
by (i) Vish. P. II 2. (ii) Bhagavat. V. 16. (iii) 
Devi Bhag. VIII. Chap. 4, & 8. (iv) Garura P. I. 
Chap. 54 (v) Brahma P. Chap 18 (vi) Varaha P. 
ChJp. 38. (vii) Brahmanda P. Chap 75. 

5. Nabhi 2825 B C. 6. Rishabha Deva 2800 B.C 

C 

Agnidhra was succeeded by his eldest son 
Nabhi about 2825 B.C. His reign appears to be 
barren of events. The military spirits of his an- 
cestors were gone. Other New Aryan dynasties 
were rising into prominence in the North and East 
Nabhils' power was mainly confined to the south 
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of N". VV. Himalaya. Perhaps he thought more 
of peace and religion than of politics. His sort 
Rishabha Deva succeeded him perhaps about 2800 } 
B. C Like his father, he also thought little ol 
politics. Moreover, he was of a religious turn c>t 
mind. He had numerous wives, chief of whom 
was Jayanti, the daughter of Indra — king of the 
Deva Aryans of the North. He begot lOO sons, 
the eldest of whom was Bharata. He tried hi-i 
utmost to make his sons pious and meritorious. He- 
ruled his subjects on righteous principles and good 
counsels given by sages and seers. It is said that 
his kingdom was so prosperous that greed anti 
theft wcie unknown. On a festive occasion ht.' 
went with his queen Jayanti to his fathcr-in-law s 
house. There while seeing the dance of a pro - 
stitute uamed Nilanjasa, he suddenly grew bick 
of the world and its pleasures. Befoie long, ho 
returned home and installed Bharata on the thron.- 
and then renounced the world (2780 B C) He re- 
paired to the Kailas mountain and there buiM 
himself a cot. in which he passed some year<^ n 
religious contemplation. He discovered the tirct 
principles of Jainism, The Jains call him Atiitaiu 
or ist Tirthankar ie. spiritual conqueror. The Jam 
merchants of western India have dedicated splen 
did buildings and temples to Rishabha Deo — Drt 
Mt. Abu (Rajputana). The tenets of Rishabha Dj\a 
were mainly these : - (il Salvation is pos.siblc with- 
out the idea of God. (ii) Creation is self-Sown. 
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(ill) Extreme regard for life in any form. 

(iv) Moral self-culture. 

(v) Living in a state of nature. 

These^ said hc^ lead to Kevala jnana ?. e, pure 
wisdom which finally leads to Mukti (salvation). 
Yatis alone are entitled to have the enviable “pure 
wisdr)m” — a step to salvation 

He thought of no God and gave no idea of 
God. Creation, acc. to him, is eternal. He ad- 
mitted the authority of the Veda partially ; for he 
could not approve animal slaughter. His religion 
was pure, sublime and natural and as such it was 
at first meant for the wise alone, though after- 
wards introduced amongst laymen in suitable forms 
by the later Jainas. 

Prince Bharata came to the throne about 2780 
B C. He was pious but vvarlike. He is credited 
with having conquered 8 islantls of the sea. What 
led to these foreign conquests — ^is not known. 
We ihink — at the entreaty of the Aryan mer- 
chants oppressed by the natives of those places, 
Bharata conquered and annexed those islands to- 
his kingdom. Bharatd’s kingdom, called Bharata- 
varsha and composed of 9 parts, is mentioned in 
(i) Vishnu P. II. Chap. 2. (ii) Mat. P. Ch. 113 
(iii) Vayu P. Chap 34. (iv) Varaha P. Chap. 75 * 
(v) Bhagavat V. Chap 16. (vi) Garura P. Part I. 
Ch. 54y j[vii) Brahma P. Ch. 18. iviii) Mahabharata 
— Bhishn^a Book, Chap. 6. (ix) Harivansa. (x) 
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>turma P. Chap. 45. (xi Markandeya P. Chap 
54. Cxii) Agni P. Chap. 119 (itiuj Siva P, — Dharma 
Sanhita — Chap. 33. rxiv) Devi Bhagavat. (xiiv). 
Chap 4. (xv) Padma P. Svarga Part Chap. 2. 

These works simply mention the nine parts. 
J*'xcept perhaps One, the others give rid definite posi- 
tion of them. Astronomers Varahamihira (D 587 
A.D) and Bhaskara <iit4 AD) are wrong in their 
supposed identifieations of those parts in India 
itself. Cunningham also appears to have been 
misled by them. The correct meaning is that Bha- 
lata varsha t. e. Bhaiata’s kingdom, (not India') 
included eight islands and India Proper. The 
Vayu Puran alone, better informed, gives a some- 
what clear idea of the thing “The kingdom ol 
Bharata consists of nine islands that are separated 
from one another by sea ; so they aic not ea^j^ 
of access ” They are . — 

(i) Indra Dwipa — then perhaps an island in 
the mouth of the Indus, and now a part of Sind 

(ii) Kaseru — Cutch or Madagascar (?) 

(iii) Tamravarna — Ceylon, (iv) Gabhastiman 
Andaman. 

'(v) Nagfi or Nagavam., Nicober (vi) Sattmva, 
Sumatra, (vii) Gandatva — Java, (viii) Barinia, Bor- 
neo. ix) India Proper (most prob the N. W. pai t 
of it. 

In time India alone was called Bharata varsh.i 
Bharata was pious, affectionate to his people and 
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hospitable to strangers and guests< He is called 
one of the 5 Great Emperors of Ancient India. He 
performed an Imperial Sacrifice. He had 3 sons 
by his queen Panchajani, who were often at 
war with one another. He devised variolis 
means to quiet his house but in vain. The princes 
grew' more wild day by day. Annoyed, Bharata 
was going to leave home when the queen and the 
Princes fell on his feet, begged his pardon and warm- 
ly pressed him to stay, solemnly promising correc- 
tion of tlicir temper. Bharata had no faith in 
their words ; so he left home and went to the 
hermitage of Pulastya to practise Yoga there. At 
first he improved much in spiritual culture. But 
soon an incident happened which quite arrested' 
his progress. They say, the king had left his 
palaces and pleasures but not his attachment, which 
caused his fall. One day when Bharata w'as per- 
forming some ablutions in a river, a deer, far 
gone in pregnancy, came to the opposite bank to 
drink. Suddenly terrified by the roar of a lion, 
she leaped on the stream for fear of life. She 
almost crossed the river when she dropped a young 
in the very water and*died. The po^ fawn came 
floating near the king. Bharata was moved and 
out of pity, took it home and began to pet it 
with great care. Other sages warned him but to 
no purpose. He looked on that exercise of mercy 
as a broad way to heaven. For a year or two, 
Bharata 'entirely forgot his God and reared up 
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ihc fawn, with parental care and affection. One 
clay, when Bharata was out, the fawn, now grown ‘ 
up, was at large, a wild herd of deer came near 
the hermitage. The pet deer at once forgot his 
benefactor, mixed with the herd and went away. 
Bharata on his return, found the deer missing and 
felt the loss most keenly. His thoughts W'ere now 
after the pet and he died before long — thinking 
of the deer. 

After Bharata, the dynasty fast declined 
Though it ran to 28th generation, we find no 
kings w'orthy of historic note. 

The Line of Uttanapuda, the second “on of 
.Manu deserves mention here 

Uttanpada’s line was a short one of 14 kings. 
So, it became extinct by 2500 B.C. or earlier. 

Uttanapada. About 28S0 B.C 

Manu gave his 3nd son a kingdom, we know 
not where. This Uttanapada was a weak king 
and a weak and uxorious person. He had two 
queens — Suruchi and Suniti by name. The queens 
had a son each. The king was very fond of Suru- 
chi who tied him in her apron’s strings. As a 
consequence, Suniti and her son Dhruva - were 
always slighted. One day, during the absence of 
Suruchi, the king took Dhruva, then aged onl> 
six, on his lap and fondled him. Queen Suruchi 
— incensed at this, suddenly stepped inr^-iirebukcd 
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the king and forced him to send off Dhruva at once 
from on his lap. This sour slight of the step-mo^ 
ther cut Dhruva to the quick. He went to his 
mother and stated his sorrows. Suniti calmed 
the grieving prince, saying, “My son, pray to God 
who alone can make man happy and great.” The 
young prince caught the idea and thence forward- 
learnt to pray to God for better days — for the king- 
dom. When he grew up a lad, he stole away from 
his mother — to live in a wood like an ascetic and 
to pray to God with thorough concentration ^f 
mind. The devotion of Dhruva is still a favorite 
talk with the Hindus all over India. Dhruva asked 
a kingdom and by the grace of God he gained it. 
The proud queen Suruchi and her son Uttama. 
passed time merrily for several years. Then bad 
times came on them. Once Prince Uttama with 
a large retinue, went out a-hunting. In course of 
his prolonged hunting excursions, Uttama reached 
the country of the Yakshas north of the Hima- 
layas. There unluckily a fight ensued between 
the two parties and Uttama was killed by the 
Yakshas. The king led by queen Suruchi, for- 
merly had banished the innocent queen Suniti and 
her son. Now he grew penitent and recalled 
Suniti and Dhruva. Having crowned Dhruva on 
the throne the old king passed into religious 
retirement Dhruva began to rule about 2865 B.C. 
To be avenged on the authors of his brother’s 
death, he led an army against the Yakshas and 
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after a sharp conflict, defeated them He was ' 
an exceedingly popuiaftr ruler. After a long jjcace- 
ful and happay reign, he attained Brahma- 
jnan (a true knowledge of the Supreme Being) 
and left the Raj to his eldest son Sisti. (Vis. P. I. 

II & 12) 

Dhruva was followed by 5 kings who are mere 
blank names. The lOth, Aiiga is said to have 
been important. To show his supremacy, he per- 
formed a Horse Sacrifice. He was a vigorous and 
good ruler. But unhappily — so terribly did his son 
Vena oppress him that he was comj>ellcd to abdi- 
cate and turn an anchorite with queen Sunitha. 
Bhrigu and other sages then placed Vena on 
*thc throne. 

II. Vena about 2825 B C. 

From his youth up. Vena was most turbulent 
and cruel. It is said that, in his boyhood, often 
would he kill his playmates most frivolously Now- 
royalty made him blind and insolent. His tyranny 
now' knc>v no bounds. He turned an atheist and 
asked all to worship his person. He w’as a sworn 
('nemy of the Brahmins. He forced even the riskis 
(scers) to pay him tribute. -He forcibly employed 
the Brahmins to carry his palanquins. He stopped 
all religious performances in the state The whole 
kingdom was filled with consternation. To save 
the country, people saw no other alternative but 
to kill the wicked king Erelong Vena was done 
to death. 
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By the murder of Vena, the country rather 
jumped out of the frying pflLn into the fire. Anar- 
chy prexMiled everywhere. Life and property were 
at the mercy of the robbers. The Brahmans be- 
came alarmed. They soon decided to place Vena’s 
>oung son Prithu on the throne. 

12. Prithu * about 2815 B.C. 

Prithu made an excellent king, Soon his full 
authority wfis established over the entire kingdom. 
If e made new villages, towns , ports, castles., camps, 
&c. The country became highly prosperous under 
him. They say, he was like Manu in jiarental 
affection towards hi.s people, like Brahma in autho- 
rity, hke Viihaspati m Vedic lore and like Vishnu* 
in self-possession. He was modest, meek and of 
winning manners He was vnrivallcd in doing good 
to others His praise was on everybody’s lips. 
l<'rom his time court-encomiasts calle’l “ Suta 
and Magadha" fir.st came in vogue. He died 
after a very long and glorious reign of 40 or 50 
years His queen Archi became a sati and im- 
molated herself on her husband’s funeral pyre. 

Prithu was succeeded by his eldest son Antar- 
dhi whose crown-name was Bijitasva. Out of 
affection, he appointed his 3 other brothers to 3 
parts of the kingdom. Prithu had left a large 
hoard in the treasury, which his pious son utilised 
in long expensive sacrifices and in charities. Hts 
grandson Prachinavarhi's reign is reputed for 
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numerous grand sacrifices. It is said that the earth 
for many miles was filled with his sacrificial altars. 
He was succeeded by his 10 sons whose common 
name was Prachetas. We here meet with an instance 
of polyandry, the lO Pracheta brothers had one com- 
mon wife. With them the line of Uttanapada comes 
to an end. Prachetas were very pious ; they refused 
royalty for Rrahminhood. Their successors passed 
for sages, and enjoyed high reputation as model 
llrahmans. 

O 

CHAPTER VIII. 

HfNDU REGENERATION. 

o 

(i) Down-fall of the Northern Aryans, 
fii) The .^ryan Kaliyuga Epoch. 3103 B. C. 
nunar)=2950 B.C. solar. 

(lii) Regeneration. («) The Saptarshi Era 3076 
B. C. as 2925 B.C. (solar). 

Wc have already said, the Northern Aryans 
lued in numerous clans, tribes or families — all 
free in thinking, living and actions. About 3,000 
R.C., Aryan , society took a ejuite new turn. The 
thoughful Aryans lived apart from the mass. Many 
of them seldom married. The result was that in 
half a century, the Aryan mass of the north be- 
('ame internally rotten. This moral downfall of 
the Aryans has been clearly de picted in the Ma- 

10 
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]iabharta. Peace Book, Chapter 59* order dis- 
t'octly to mark this downfall of the Aryans, an 
Cijoch called the Kaliyuga (Iron Age) was started 
by the sages. The initial point of it is 3102 B. C. 
Ki.Tar = 295o B.C. Solar. That Kaliyuga era runs 
even to this day. The sages, alarmed at the 
a'^iarchical state of society, informed Brahma 
— the greatest Aryan seer. *What Pope was 
t.) early Christendom, that Brahma was to those 
Arj’ans, He held an assembly of the sages and 
seeis whom he addressed thus . — “Seers and sages, 
1'^ allow society to go on without the best thinkers 
to guide the mass, is to leave the body without 
the head. True wisdom — the path to salvation- - 
ij attainable in the world and not in aloofness 
fiom it So, I desire those of you who arc still young, 
to marry and beget virtuous children for the be- 
nefit of the society. For better government I 
further pi opose to introduce monarchies over vari- 
ous clans” All modestly bowtd to his reasonable 
<■ immand but many declined to marry for fear of the 
loss of penance. Only 21 most distinguished seer'». 
including Brahma tjimself, married. They are 
known as Praj\tpati Rtshis i.e. progenitors. Brahma 
married fair Savitri reputed for her chastity: She 
bore him two daughters and no son. So he married 
a second wife from the Indian side, born of a milk- 
man family Still he had no male issue. The 
progenitors were mostly representatives of clans 
that owned principalities in different localities. 
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They begot many children, some of whom be- 
came seers and some, warriors : The great sage 
Bhrigu begot 14 sons. c 5 f them only two viz. 
Chyavana and Apnuvan became seers and 12 be- 
came devatas Le. warriors. Of these latter, Daksha- 
the youngest founded a small kingdom near the 
source of the Ganges, with his capital at Kana- 
khala. 2 miles south of Hurdwar The seven seers 
known in history as Saptarshi, are said to have 
been the ancestors of the Brahmins of India. 

An era called the Saptarshi^ of which the 
initial point is 3076 B. C. (lunar) 0*^925 B. C. Solar 
was started in Kasmtr in honor of them The era 
is still current there. 

Below is given a gencology that indicates the 
sources of all future dynasties of India : — 

I. The Lines of the “7 seers” (Saptarshi) — 

I. Marichi — Kasyapa — Vivasvan — (From him 
originates the Solar dy.) 2. Atri — Soma (From him 
comes the Lunar Dy.) 3. Angira begot 7 seers and 
10 warrior sons. Vrihaspati and others. 4. Pulastya 
— Visravas — Kuvera. 5. Pulaha=Gati — Kardama, 
Variman and Sahishnu. Kapila and g daughters. 
(Harivansa and Vish. P.) 6.* Kratu = Sannati — The 
“Valakhilya” sages said to be pigmies in stature ? 
7. Vasibta. 

II. The great sage Bhrigu begot 14 sons, ol 
whom 2 became seers and 10 kings. Daksha — the 
youngest of these, founded a small kingdom ncai 
the sources of the Ganges. 
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The Brahmans and the Kshatriyas of Ancient 
dynasties were deseei\dants of these 7 or 8 seers. 
Other lines originated from other progenitors. The 
Rig-Veda, the Sanskrit epics and the Puranas 
have mentioned many distinguished kings who 
belonged neither to the Solar nor to the Lunar 
dynasty, but to other less important dynasties no 
moie represented or recognised. 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva make the Hindu 
Trinity. Brahma is the Creator, Vishnu the Pre- 
server and Siva is the Destroyer and Reproducer. 
Needless to say , that this later spiritual evolution 
was based on historical elements (vide also A.A. 
Macdonneirs Sanskrit Literature). Historically^ 
Brahma — the greatest Ar3fan sage, reg^nereded the 
Aryans, by asking the seers to raise up issue (Ma- 
habh. and Brahma Vaivarta Puran, Brahma khanda, 
Chap 8 ; also Srikrishna khanda Chap. 32.) 

Marichi’is son- was Kasyapa^ socalled from 
Kaysfk a special preparation of Soma juice, which 
was his favorite drink. He was a great warrior. 
Tradition asserts (vidte Rajatarangini) that he wrest- 
ed the flowery vale now called Kasmir (Kasyapa 
Meru or Mir) from a * Daitya king called Jalo- 
dbhava. Kasyapa married several daughters of 
Daksha— king of Kanakhala. In his first wife 
Diti, he had begot two powerful sons namely Hira- 
na3^ksha and Hiranya Kasipu. Their children be- 
came known as Daityas. They soon multiplied and 
attained great political importance. In the 2ndi 
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wife Aditi^ Kasyapa begot 12 sons called. Adityas 
from their mother, Aditi 

These new Aryans occupied all tracts north of 
the Himalayas : About 2860 B.C. the Daitya 
and the Dfinava Aryans grew very powerful. It 
I'l said, they built a small empire. 

The most excellent people that the world has 
pcrliaps yet produced, were the Devas, a section of 
the new Aryans. Many of the prominent Deva-? 
have long passed for gods, and have lost their ori- 
ginal historic characters. Yet, doubtless they were 
nicn — '‘excellent men” — “the Shining Ones.” \Vc* 
give following proofs of the human nature of the 
Deva Aryans, though the Sanskrit epics, the Pura- 
nas, and other works have been highly saturate ^ 
^v^th their deification . — 

(i) Yudhibthira, speaking on Death, observes 
— “Nobody can escape death. Death kills the 
Devas, the Danava.s, the Gandarvas and all ” (Ma- 
habh. Drona Book Chap. 50). 

(ii) Again, Naiada also speaking on Death, 
•'‘lys — "‘The Devas also with Indra at their head, 
die like men. The Devas albo have mortal names 
and frames.’ (Mahabh Drona Book. Chap. 55 ) 

(iii) In reply to the taunt of Indra, the king 
of the Devas, Bali — the Daitya Emperor — said — 
‘I, you and all others, who will in time, obtain 
the Indraship, will go the same way as hundreds 
of Indras have already gone. This Indraship is 
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not held by anybody for ever. Many others will 
gain the Indrasbip in. future.” (Mahahh. Peace 
Book, Chap. 227.) 

The Devas bclot^ed to many families — the most 
important being .the Aditya, the Visvadeva, the 
Basu, the Tushita, the Abliasvara, the Marut, the 
Maharajtka, the Sadhya, the Rudra See. 33 of the 
Devas attained special excellence and became most 
distinguished. These 33 Devas became afterwards 
in popular legend, magnified into 33 crores of 
devas, as if one deva is equal to a crorc of ordinary 
mortals ! 1 

From the Matsya Purana Qiap. 95 appear the . 
homes of the different peoples of that time — 

(i) The Dailyas and the Danavas lived on the 
Sveta Parvata (Sofed koh ? ) to the far north. 

(ii) The Devas lived on tlic Sumeru now perb 
known as Pamir Tableland. 

(ii) The Rakshasas, I^sachas and Yakshas — 
on the Himalayas. (Perh. ancestors of the Dra- 
vidians.) 

(iv) Tlie Gandharvas and Apsaras (ancestors 
of the Afghans) on the Hemakiita (Karakoram.) 

(v) Tlic Nagas and Takshakas (ancestors 
the Turks) — on the Nishadlia (Mt. Myssa.) 

(vi) The great seers - lived on the Mt Nila — 
to the far north. 
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(vii) The Pitris lived on the Sringawan hills, 
to the west of Mt. Sumcru t. e. on the eastern 
shores of the Caspian sea. 

The kings of the Vairaja dynasty of Bithoor 
gradu.illy lost all hold on the North. About 2860 
B.C. Daityas grew powerful so much so that 
several of them are called by the Puranists as em- 
perors. The Devas also gradually rose to great 
eminence by 2850 B.C. Their rise and excellent 
progess was watched with the extreme jealousy by 
the Daityas. The brotherly and friendly relations 
between the Daityas and the Devas were now 
daily strained. 

Before long, an incident happened that drove 
the both to bitter hostilities for long 32 years, 
off and on. This is known as the First Great 
Civil War or the ^Devasura War. Somadeva, the 
Chief of the Atii clan and founder of the future 
Lunar Dynasty of N. India, intending to perform 
an Imperial Sacrifice, summoned amongst others 
the Daityas who however, indignant at this pre- 
sumptuous audacity of the Devas, resented and 
refused to attend. Nay, they declared war on the 
Devas and soon invaded the Deva territory. We 
do not know the strength of each army nor the 
details of battles fought. The conflict was ver>' 
sharp and the loss of lives on both sides was con- 
siderable The War began in 2850 B.C. or a Httte 
after, and ended in 28 18 B. C. The Devas were 
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unrivalled in religion, learning, arts and industries 
but perhaps a little inferior to the Daityas in 
military operations. So they first sustained great 
defeats Then a Deva General, Purandara by name 
began to figure prominently. His capital success 
in the’war led the Devas to declare him their king 
\\ ith the title of Indm (lit. ‘the most exalted king’) 
Defeat quickened the Daity? spirit and after some 
time they fell on the Devas with such a terrible 
onset that the Devas failed to hold their ground 
The Deva cause was going to be lost when Siva 
the mighty Chief of the Rudras, took the field, 
at the entreaty of the Devas, turned the tide of 
the battle, inflicted a signal defeat on the Daityas 
and drove the enemies to the shores of the Pas- 
chuna Samudta (western sea : (Arabian or Cas- 
pian Sea). When the Daityas were first streng 
thening their power in the noith, several Daityas 
then migrated to the South, founded kingdoms 
in several parf^ of India. One powerful kingdom 
was to thesouthof the Vindhyas, several were on the 
eastern Vindhyas ; one was in Magadh , one was 
in Kikata (Gaya province). When the Northern 
Daityas grew a little weakened, the Southern Dait' 
yas came forward against the Devas. South now 
became the dancing ground of Mars. Rudra (Siva) 
again led an army and after a hard struggle killed 
Tripura — the Daitya king of the Central Province. 
The services of Rudra to the Deva cause have been 
than^kfully sung by the seers : R. V. II. 33. 5-9 
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{i) ** Able-bodied, possessed of many forms, 
terrible Rudra is wearing bright gold ornaments, 
lie is the lord of the universe and preserver of all. 

(ii) “O worshipful Rudra ! You are the holder 
of bow' and arrow. You have many forms and 
have worn the ornaments called nishka. You 
preserve the whole wide world. Who is strongei 
than you ? 

(ii) “ Let us pray to the fierce Rudra — seated 
in the car. youthful terrible Itke a beast and 
destroyer of foes ; May His army kill our ene- 
mies.*' 

(iv) **As the son bends to his blessing father 
.so do we bend before you, -O great Rudra!” 

(v) *‘Be propitious : be not angry with us ; 
do not destroy us. We shall all — sons, grandsons 
together pray to Thee much in this Sacrifice.” 

To the heroic Rudia family, the debt of the 
Devas appears to have been immense. Tradition 
bears the bright record of the deeds of one fe- 
male-warrior, even Um-i, wife of Rudra. In terri- 
ble battles she killed the Daitya Chiefs Mahisha, 
Siimbha and Nishumbha grandsons of Pralhada) 
and their generals Dhumraksha Chanda, Munda 
and Raktabija, on the Vindhya hills. Alarmed 
at these reverses, one great Daitya king, Durga 
by name, collected a very strong and lai^e army. 
The Devas feared that their fortune now hung 
by a slender thread. So they were filled with dis- 
may. But Ufxui again took the field with a^ion 
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ramp. Still no heart cherished^^e least hope of 
her success against such strong and enormous 
odds. Before battle she inspired her soldiers with 
her martial spirit so much so that her soldiers 
vaw her as a very goddess of Victory incarnate. 
The battle was the fiercest— Umil won the day 
after all. Later on, her son Kartika became the 
general of the Deva army. He killed the last 
great Daitya Taraka by name. 

A somewhat detailed description is given of 
the wife and sons of Kudra — in the R. V. 6. 66. 3; 
6. 66. 1 1 and 6. 66. 64. 

The worship and image of Siva of the after* 
ages originated from the descriptions given in the. 
Rig-Veda already quoted. The Devas gave Uma 
the title of Ditrgd for having slain the most 
formidable foe Durga. Her worship first b(^an a 
century later — i. e. about 2700 B.C. It is said that 
Suratha first started her puja. To clear the point, 
we quote a portion of the early gencology : — 
Soma (the founder of the Lunar Dynasty) — Budha 
— Chaitra — Adhiratha — Suratha : Again, Uttana* 
pada — Dhruva — Utkala — x — Nandi. Suratha, be- 
ing defeated by Nandi, lost his kingdom and went 
to the wood, smarting under grief. A Vai.sya king 
ruled Kalinga then. His grandson — Prince Sama- 
dhi was turned out of the house for his extreme 
liberality. Samadhi met Suratha and both became 
friends. Once they saw a great sage named Med- 
hasa At his instance they followed him to Fusha- 
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kara 7 milch from Ajmir, and there they long 
pr-ayed to Durga for better times. In their wor- 
ship, they became siddka i. e. successful. It is 
said that Suratha r^ained his kingdom by another 
fight and Samadhi regained Kalinga. That Durga 
Puja now forms the greatest festival in Bengal — 
with the difference that formeily her worship was 
mental and in the spring season, but now her 
linage is worshipped in Autumn. 

*1 he war was a defensive one for the Devas and 
they maintained their own The Daitya pouci 
continued in the North and In India. The hosti- 
lities stopped for a time no doubt But we shall 
h«ar of fresh out-break hereafter. The Devas gra- 
dually obtained great political importance, Several 
most distinguished Devas deserve special notice 
here * — 

(i) Brahma, son to the sage Niranjana, was 
Pope of the Aryans; lived on the Pamir Table- 
land of which the eastern boundary was Thiati- 
san Mt, Chinese Thian-san = Abode of Brahma cf 
also San-Po = Brahmaputra. Hindu tradition point > 
to this greatest seer as tfie first source of all 
knowledge, secular and sacred : He it Was who 
had first compiled the Vcdic hymns, drawn up 
a Penal Code, invented an alphabet afterward'^ 
parent of the Sarada., Sriharsha and Kutila al- 
phabets, written the first great medical work : had 
been the first great astronomer, reformer, regenera- 
tor aud coloniser,. He was a very Angel of P^acc 
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a4id Progress and knew little or no fighting at all. 
No Pope in the early Christendom commanded 
a greater respect and confidence as did Brahma — 
in the then Aryan world. He was the supreme 
authority on all matters. It is said that Ujjain, 
House of Brahma on the Sumeru ( Pamir ) and 
Siddhapuri — now Sid-rov (see Johnston’s Map of 
Asia ) in Siberia — were on the 0 ° meridian of 
‘ the Hindus. 4 great rivers flowed down the table- 
land • the Bhadra or Subhadra (Ob or Obei) — 
R V. YavyJvaii, flowed to the north ; the Sita 
(Hsi-to) now Yarmond and Subahiiii ( Huang- 
ho) flowed eastward to the Chinese sea ; The 
Wankshu — R. V. Yaksha^ (R Oxus) flowed to the. 
uest ; and the Alakananda (the Ganges) flowed 
Southward. Later on, when spiritual ideas were 
evolved out of these historical data, Brahma came 
to be known as the Crcatoi ' — an idea still pre- 
v.Ucnt in all Hindu writings • We have men- 
tioned Brahma as a coloniser. He was perhaps 
the first to discover the most philosophic grounds 
of India and Burma where he lived for peneten- 
tial purposes, performed Sacrifices and then filled 
them with sages who* afterwards made extensive 
penance-groves and hermitages there. Modern 
Burma - Sanskrit B rah madesa— owed its name to 
Brahma who had lived there for several years on 
the Iravati (Vide Sabdakalpa Druma, Brahma 
&c). From Brahma’s first astronomical observa- 
tions made in Assam, the country received the 
nairfs of Prag-Jf/otisha, 
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(ii) Rudra — was the Chief of the Rudra fami- 
ly of 1 1 brothers : he lived on the Kailasa Mt He 
was a great hero, physician, law-giver and the 
greatest grammarian that the world has yet pro- 
duced. His first wife was Sa// who prob lent 
the word Sa^i to a self-immolating Hindu wi- 
dow. In the Purans he is known as Siva (the great 
IBencfactor.) Heroic Uina— his 2nd wife has been 
already noted. 

(iii) Indra : — It was tire title of the Deva-king 
Puiandara or Sakra had killed 99 powerful Daityas 
and performed 100 Sacrifices. For his valor &c. 
he was elected the 1st Indra. He married Sachi 
Devi daughter of a Daitya Chief named Puloma. 
He had 3 sons and one daughter. This Princess 
Jayanti was married to Rishabha Deva, the well- 
known founder of Jainism. 

Indra lived at his capital Amaravati — in the 
tract called Indralaya— -now shewn as indev Aliit/a 
in Johnston’s Map, to the north of the Hindu- 
kush mountain. Most prob. the original India- 
Iliya was some 400 miles more northerly than it 
IS now. In the Rig-Veda, we find Indra in two 
capacities viz, as th e Rain-gbd and as the Deva 
king and the greatest Protector of the Aryans Of 
the gods of the R. V.— Indra is the most promi- 
nent and is invoked with some 250 hymns. We 
quote a few for illustration : — 

(i) Visvamitra, invoking Indra, says — 
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“O Indra ! killing the Dasyus, save the Ara- 
yans.” (R. V. III. 34) 

(11) One day, in one single engagement, Indra 
ki'icd 501,000 of the enemies. (R. V. IV. 28.) 

(mi) The powerful Non- Aryan Chiefs Ku-yava 
and Ayii lived in forest tracts and would fall on 
Aryan villages and towns, with their men, when 
ever an opportunity occured. (R. V. I. 104.) 

(a) The most powerful was Krishna who lived 
cm the R Ansumati. His army was lO.CX^O strong 
V’ery gieat was his oppression. So, Indra killed 
him. (R V. VII. 96) 

(iv) Indra also punished even refractory and 
wicked Aryan kings. Two Aryan kings Arna and 
Chill a-ratha were killed by Indra in a battle on 
tlic R Sarayu 

vv) India gave a realm to king Duryoni — af 
ler killing the Non-Aryan Chief Kujav.icha 

R. V. 1 . 174 

(\i) India killed the Non— Aryan kings Nava- 
\\'istwa and Vrihadiatha and placed Aryan king' 
0.1 their thrones. (R. V. X. 49.) 

The Indras — one aftei another — continued to 
rule in the north fill some time after the Maha- 
bhaiata War. Then wc hear of them no more 

Some sages hist introduced the worship of In- 
dia into the Aryan society. It however met with 
a storm of opposition from other sages. The 
]ii aise and despraise of Indra are recorded in th<: 
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numerous hymn^ of the Rig-Veda. The worship 
consisted mostly in Bacchanalian feasts. This u- 
ligious difference led the Iranians to separate from 
the Indo-Aryans. The Iranians were strict mora- 
lists Even the majority of the Indo-Aryans were 

oj)posed to the worship of Indra. 

(iv) Vishnu was the youngest of the Adit>«is, 

but greatest of them all in meiits. He was a war- 
rior and had killed '■cveral powerful Daityas. It is 
•said that he built I..anka in Ceylon for the sum- 
mer residence of Indra. 

(v) Daksha, son of Bhrigu, ruled at Kanakha’a 

near Hardwar. He was father-in-law to most of 
the elderly Devas. He had married his princess 
Dak.shayani to Rudra. She was very chaste So 
they called her Sait. Once Daksha was present in 
a Deva assembly where all but Rudra rose to 
him. Daivsha was wounded. After sometime Dak- 
sha performed a Sacrifice to which he invited all 
the Devas but Rudra and Sati. Sati was aggi icved 
and came down from Kailas to her father’s house. 
Daksha blamed Rudra so much in her presence 
that she was cut to the quick and died soon. 
Sati already enjoyed great reputation for her vir- 
tue. Her relics were distrlButcd and interred all 
over India. That has given rise to 51 Sacred Place 
of the Hindus. 

(vi) Vrlshaspati and Sukra : — Vrihaspati w.i 
priest and guru to the Devas, and Sukra a poet 
was priest to the Daityas and Danavas. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

§ THE GREAT RENAISSANCE. 

o ... ■ 

Recapitulation * — ^The word Devas is generally 
done into English by gods or the Shining Ones, 
The Devas, or more properly, the Deva Aryans, 
were certainly men like us — mortal beings — his- 
toric persons Later on spiritual ideas were evol- 
ved out of the pure historical data. Even in this 
new creation of their divinity, their semi-histori- 
cal character is clearly visible It is already noted 
that the Aryans were composed of many tribes, 
clans and families The countries between the Arctic 
ocean and the Indian ocean ; Pacific ocean and 
the Caspian sea were mostly under the direct or 
■indirect influence of the Deva-Aryans. Only the 
rfXssyrian Empire in tlie West was excluded from 
the domination of the Devas. Even there the 
Aryans moved and settled and held great sway’— 
so say the Assyriologists. The word “ydrwm” has 
become opprobrious in India. It now means a de- 
hon. Orig it mcanf — ^“spiriced, animated”— from 
— life, spirits and = possessed of,- having, 

’he Assyrian monarchs were notorious for their 
^rbarous cruelties. Hence the word was used 
^d applied to the Daityas and Danavas by the 
|3-ans in a degraded sense. Curiously enough 
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the Devas at first were called asuras ; but since 
the word became degraded, they dropped the ini- 
tial a and called themselves Suras; then the a is 
taken to mean ^opposed' ‘inimical’. So, Asitrat 
came to mean those who were opposed to the 
Suras (Devas) Even in Grammar, the idea is 
m.iintaincd. The root as^ Eat. csse^ ‘to be' is con- 
jugated in most cases, dropping the initial a. 
instance, asti. Lat E. is 3rd per-. , dual has 
\tas^ for a-stas : Plu. Santi Lat. sunt, lor asantl 
(are); and so foith 

The r/s/iis were the best specimens of the Ar- 
yans Brahma —the most versatile genius — was tho 
acknowledged Chief of the time. It is said that under 
his instructions, 8 Sureadras, i. e. monarch s of tin* 
Devas conducted the administration of the Aryan 
empire of the North. 

By the middle of the 30th C. B, C, the fhi./n 
fall of the Aryans was almost complete 8'^ 

-eers never married. Even rnany females took to 
religion and never married, The lime is inirk.'-rf 
by the Kaliyuga (Iron Age) epoch beginning in 
'JI02 B, C. (lunar) = 2950 B. C (solai). About 
2900 B C. or later, Brahma sot about to rcgi.nerite 
the Aryans. Ilis Reformation brought about Ih ' 
Great Renaissance of the 29th C B C , not y t 
known in human history. 

Scholars are eloquent in their praises of flinda 
wisdom, arts and tongue but they do not k iow 
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the rich store of lore of the Renaissance, In 
comparison, all later Hindu wisdom appears as 
mere commentaries — explanations 1 ! 

Below is given a brief history of the Deva Re- 
naissance which forms the fountainhead of our 
later knowledge and art. 

I. The Vedas : — 

(a) What they arc * — Originally, the Veda 
was “knowledge of the Aryans ” both secular and 
sacred, Gradually religious portions only have been 
tliminated. So now it means — * sacred knowledge* 
Biahma at first regularly compiledthe hymns that 
lay scattered in the different families of singers. 
II IS compilation became known as Rig-Veda / <* 
the Veda of verses or hyims The great sag^? 
Atharva, born of the Angira clan and a disciple 
of Brahma himscif made a Veda of his own — full 
of spalls, charms, incantations, domastic rites 
ind medicines. It was intended for common peo- 
ple Atharva was the first to introduce yajua 
(sariiicc) among the Aryans. Having collected all 
the rites, formulas &c — ^he classified the Vedas 
into 3 kinds viz. Rik, Yajur and Sama, the latter 
two being largely derived from the first and were 
called Trayi. * 

These Rik, Yajur, and Saman are our modern 
Toetry, Prose and Songs, chanted for different 
ends. Not more than lO P. C. of the Hindus are 
of pure Aryan descent The rest are Hinduised 
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from various No.i-Aryan sources. At first tl\e 
Atharva Veda and then the Puranas much helped * 
this Hinduization. 

(6) The Rig-Veda : — Originally the Rig- 
Veda had over a lakh of hymns*’ — says It-Ching- 
the Chinese Indian traveller (67 1^699 A, D) Acc. 
to the Charani^Vyuha — ^a work of Vyasa on the 
Vedas, it had originally 10,580 hymns. Now there 
remain only 1017 hymns. The rest have fallen 
into disuse Of the 21 branches, only 5 viz— the 
Sakala, Vaskala, Asvalayna, Sankhayana atvl 
Manduka were chief. Now only the Sakala branch 
IS extant containing i,oi7 hymns These Vedic 
lyrics mostly sing praise of various gods. There- 
fore It is rightly called a Book of Psalms. It is 
the most important and the oldest of the Vedas 
Prof Max Muller says in his “Origin and Growth 
of Religion” — 

“ One thing is certain , there is nothing more 
ancient and primitive not only in India but in 
the whole Aryan world than the hymns ol th«. 
Rig-Veda.” 

There arc, however, reasons to believe that some 
portions of Book X of thc^R V were a miicli 
later addition. It treats of many new things \i/ 
cosmogony, philosophy, wedding, burial ites, ‘pclK 
incantations &c. Its relation to the other \'c*ilris 
is closely akin. The other Vedas borrowed larg •!> 
from it The fixity of the Rig-Vedic text dates 
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planted the Devt-Suk/a, only as an echo of the 
latter In the said 8 hymns, Vak Devi has fully 
expressed her ideas of monotheism and chastity. 
It was really she and not Sankaracharya (B. 78S 
A, D.), who first expounded the monotheistic view 
of God, 

(2) Biswavara of the Alri clan, was the com- 
poser of 6 hymns. 1 ^.. V , Book V 2nd Anuvak, 
28 Sukta, These display the extremely tender 
ide.is, beauty and sweet afiections of female hearts. 

(3) Aditi, wife of the great sage Kasyapa and 
daughter of king Daksha and mother of the 12 
Aditya brothers of the Deva Aryans, composed 5 
hymns of R V. Book X, 153 S«J;ta; also the 5th. 
0th and the 7th hymns of R. V., Book IV, 18 
Sukta 

(4) Apala of the Atii clan composed, like Bis- 
wavara 8 hymns of R. V. VIII, 91 Sukta. 

(5) Yami wrote ist, 3rd, 5th, 7th and nth 
h>mns of R V. 10 Sukta and also 5 hjnnns of 154 
sukta. 

(6) Urvasi herself^ described her love and mar- 
riage with Puru-raba — a Lunar king in 7 hymns 
of 95 th Sukta, Book X., R. V. 

(7) Lopamudr.i — princess of Vidarbha and wife 
of the great sage Agastya composed he first two 
hymns of I79tli Sukta — of Book I. R. V. 
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(8) Romasa — queen of Bhava-Yavya and mo- 
ther of kinj; Svanaya, composed the 7th hymn 
of 1 20th sukta, Book I. R. V. 

(HemcndraN. Sinha in Sanjibani. Feb. lo-ii, 1911.) 

(e) Its religion — The religious character of the 
Vcdic literature is very prominetlt. From begin- 
ning to end, the Vedic literature bears an exclu- 
sively religious stamp. The primary doctrine of 
the Vedas is the unity of God. “ There is in truth” 
say repeated texts, *‘but one Deity — the Supreme 
Spirit — the Lord of the Universe, Whose work is 
the universe.” Thus, the Aryans worshipped not 
Naturt^ nor her Powers pcisonified, but the great 
God of Nature. The natural agencies were mere 
“aids ” 

The Vedas no doubt mention Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva — the three chief manifestations of the 
Divinity and most other gods, but no hero-wor- 
ship The triad enjoy no pre-eminence nor spe- 
cial adoration. There is no mention of incarnation 
There seem to have been no images and no visi- 
ble types of the objects of worship The practi- 
cal part of religion consisted of ritual and moral 
An Aryan’s second birth tjirough his investiture 
w ith the sacred thread, makes him a t/wij i (twice- 
bornj? Gayatri, the most holy verse of the Vedas 
is enjoined to be repeated either, as devotion or 
expiation and which, joined to universal benevo- 
lence, may raise him to beatitude without the 
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aid of any other religious exercise. Mr. Colebrooke 
explains the Gayatri thus — “Let us meditate the 
adorable light of the Divine Ruler ; may it guide 
our intellects.* ' 

Gods are worshipped by burnt offerings of melt- 
cd butter and libations of the Soma juice Slaugh- 
ter of animals, only for sacrificial purposes, is 
allowed. Offerings of perfumes and flowers arc 
not alluded to. Idols are mentioned and desired 
to be respected ; but their general adoration is 
disapproved. The daily religious duties of an Ar- 
yan is said to be (i) studying the Vedas ; (ii) 
making oblations to the manes and fire in honor 
of the Deities, iii) giving rice to living creatures, 
(iv) and receiving guests with honor. 

(H. P, Sastri ;H. H. W. Vol. II. P. 529; I. G. 
I. Vol. 2. P. P. 207 &c ) 

(Y) The Vedas — A Repository of Learning. 
—The Vedas not only deal with the religious 
speculations, but also with the various branches 
of secular lore. They contain orthography. Codes 
of law and ritual, grammar, philosophy, prosody, 
astronomy, philology, medicine, music, Science of 
war, anatomy, geomet^', arithmetic &c. — The en- 
tire Hindu learning is simply a gradual refinement 
of the most ancient Vedic lore. The Vedic liter- 
ture first gives the specimens of poetry and prose. 
There are numberless poems of considerable merit 
and beauty. As regards thoughts and ideas^ Prof. 
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A. A. Miicdonnell observes, “ It (R. V.) regresents 
an earlier stage of thought than ib to be met with 
tn any other literature.” (I. G. I Vol. II. 210) The 
Vedic fables and parables gave rise to many didac- 
tic works of the kind. Some 12 hymns contain 
dialogues referring to past events. ,Tne learned Pro- 
fessor rightly holds that these formed the source^ 
of drama and epic poetry of later times. There are 
more than 30 non-rcligious hymns in the Rig- 
Veda. Of these, some 12 are magical, consisting 
of spells directed against disease &c : here is 
the probable origin of the future Tantras. Law 
and rituals furnished models of all future codes 
or institutes. “Manu’s code was derived from the 
Vedas to which it refers in every page ” 

((t) Date and Period “ The chronology of 
the Vedic period is purely conjectural.” (Prof. A 
Macdonnell) Indeed it is diHicult to ascertain 
the c.vact date. Some scholars place the Vetlu. 
period between 2780 B C. and 1820 B. C But 
the most recent theory on the subject is that the 
pei lod of Vedic Civilisation extended from about 
4500 B C. to 2500 B.C. — full two thousand year-. 
Prof. H. P. Sastri says that^ the collection of hy- 
mns now extant, was dated 3500 B C. This i , 
compilation. The composition of the various hy- 
mns, therefore, mu*:! be of much higher antiquity 

The Vedic poets kept an era of their own called 
the Gj,vam Ayana ( Cows’ Era). Reckoning the 

12 
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years in terms of intercalary days occuring once in 
every Yuga or cycle of 4 years, they counted on 
the whole, 460 intercalary days or “cows'’ as they 
termed it, in ^he course of 1840 years. This gives 
the lengtlt'of the Vcdic period. The mention of the 
k-ngs Dasaratha, Ramchandra, Santanu and the ri- 
\ ers Ganges and the Jumna and other incidents of 
the period, brings down the Vedic period almost to 
the middle of the 15th C B. C Vyasa arranged and 
c’a<?,ificd the hymns for the second time about 
2 ;oo B C. 1400+ 1840 = 3240 B. C. Hence \vc may 
bo pri tty sure that the Vedic hymns were com- 
posed in old Sanskrit before 3300 B. C. Then new 
hymns went on being composed from 3300 to 1400 
B C. at the latest, in middle Sanskrit. We may 
rJividc the entire Vedic jxiriod into 3 distinct 
parts — 

(i ' From 4500 B C. to 3300. B.C. Hymns com- 
posed in Old Sanskrit in the cold Northern Home, 
Simple prayer for long life, good rain, good pro- 
geny &c &c; the idea of one Supreme Being was 
not yet distinct. 

(2) 3300 B C. — 1400 B C. First collection of 
the Rig-Vcdic hymns 4 )y Brahma. First classifica- 
tion of the Vedas as Trayi\yy Atharva" woiship of 
fire and sacrifice introduced , rise of priesthood ‘ 
performance of grand sacrifices ; henotheism ; — 
monotheism : discovery of Brahma : rise of Brah- 
ma'ii->m. 2nd classification of the 4 Vedas by Vyasa 
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Atharva Veda recognised. Hymns composed in 
Middle Sanskrit. New colonies and settlements in 
Indi^ : Non- Ary an opposition : Aryan prayer for 
the destruction of the foes. Vedic text fixed for 
ever (1400 B. C.) 

(3) 1400 B. C. to 700 B.C. ^-No new hym*i'? 

composed. Politics more prevalent than religion 
Vedic Age slowly merges into Epic Age. Vetlio 
Sanskrit dies : Prakrit gradually more powerful; 
Panini ( perhaps 80O B. C ): End of Anciert 
Dynasties. End of Vedic Age and Influence , Ine- 
less Vedic rites, cruelties. 

(/i) 4. Strata of the Vedas .• — 

(i) The Sanhitai^ creative and poetical — ein 
-brace the four Vedas and were composed chiefly 
to accompany the oblation of the Soma juice or o£ 
melted butter offered to the gods. These ari* 
collections of hymns and prayers arranged ter 
various ritual purposes. 

(ii) The Brahmanas (Books of Devotion; — 
written entirely in prose, contain details of the 
sacrifice. 

(lii) The Sutras or Aphorisms written in ex- 
tremely concise style of prose. They deal with 
ritual and laws. They ait of two kinds — {a) 
Srauta i. e. relating to the Vedas and (/>) Grihya 
i, e. domestic. 

(iv) Zhe Upanhhads • —These treat of the phi- 
losophical phase of the Vedas. Some say the 4 
Vedas have 1194 Upanishads in all. 
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Manu in his Code echoes the monotheism of 
the Rig-Veda and declares towards the end that 
of the duties, the principal is to obtain from the 
Upanishads, a true knowledge of one Supreme 
God." These furnish the following truths : — 

(l) Man is ehdowed with vital and rational 
soul. (2) Immortality of the soul. (3) The vil.al 
soul c:cpiatcs the sins of men (4) Law of Karma 
(action) “ As one sows, so will one reap." (5) 
RclMrth. (6) Transmigration of the soul, (7) Moral 
excoUcncc leads tc eternal bliss (Moksha). 

(i) The Kaiidas. or Modes of worshii>— It is 
already stated that moral excellence leads to eter- 
nal bliss. How cau the moral excellence he at- 
tained ? The Rig- Veda proposes 3 means vi^ (1) 
Action i e, performance of sacrifice. 

(ii) Wisdom, (iii) Faith. 

(/) Order of Creation : — (i) Gods, (ii) Inferior 
deities — representatives of elements as livlra, Agni, 
Varuna, Prithivi (iii) Heavenly Rodics— such as 
sun, moon, Jupiter Stc. (iv) Abstruse ideas as gods 
of justice, piety See. (y) Good and evil genii. 

Nearly all the higher gods of tlte- Rig- Veda arc 
personifications of naitural phenomena, such as the 
sun, dawn, fire, wind, rain fifcc, &c. These gods 
are almost exclusively beneficent beings who grant 
long Kfe and prosperity. The oldest god was 
J)i/ausa Greek ^eus, Lat. Jupiter. 
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Next was Varuna, Greek Uranos, the great up- 
holder of physical and moral order. The hymns 
addressed to him are more ethical an i devout in 
tone than any others. They form the most 
alted portion of the Veda, having sublimity ot 
thought and diction. He is now/ a meie goii Oi 
water. Next rank the solar deities, 5 in num 
her . — (i) Mttia (friend) signifies the sun's b_'n.. 
ficent agency. Later on, he is invoked with 
yaruna — as Mitravaiuna. (2) Surya — the sun — 
iS described as the eye of the gods behokling the 
deeds of mm and as riding in a car drawn by / 
steeds (i. e 7 rays of the sun). 

’ (3) Savitri — the ^^SHtnuiator represents the 
quickening power of the sun. To him is ad- 
dressed the Tyrt//-/, the most famous stanza oL 
the Rig-Veda . — ' 

“ May wo attain that excellent glory of Savitu' 
the god, that he in ly stimulate our thought-." 
U*rof. A. A. Macdonncll). 

(4) Vishnu typifies the couise of the sun 
through the 3 divisions of the Universe 

Agni is the personificarton of the sacrificial 
fire. Goddesses hold a subordinate position. Ujlia 
(Dawn) is the most charming and gracetul crea- 
tion of the rishis. She is celebrated in some 20 
hymns which are the most poetical in the Rig- 
Veda. 
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(X*) Life, Death and Social EllemeatSi — In the 
Rig- Veda there aie references to death and future 
life Body is frail but the soul is imperishable.* The 
soul is sei^arablc from, the body not only after 
death, but evqn durii^ unconsciousnebs Notions 
of reward and publishment after death, are clearly- 
shown. Of secular hymns, there arc some 20, They 
deal with social customs, the liberality of patrons 
ethical questions, riddles and cosmogonic specula- 
tions ; the most noteworthy beii>g the long wed- 
ding hymn (X. 85). 5 hymns deal with funeral 
rites ; burial is occasionally practised but crenia- 
tion IS the usual manner of the d'isix)sing of the 
dead. Widow-burning is of very high antiquity, at 
first cor>fined only to the military chiefs ; in midice- 
\al India, this cruel custom spread to all classes. 

A remarkable pe®m of much beauty shews th'i 
high antiquity of gamblhig. Three of tltc secular 
poems are of a didactic character; 6 or 7 hymns 
treat of the qiicstfoii of the origin of the woild. 
The ** song of Creation*^ (X. 1 29) a poem of great 
literary merit, is noteworhy for its “ theory ol 
Evolution.” 

(A. A. MacdoniieH’s Paper in I. G. I. Vol. 11 . 

FP. 210-220.) 

II. The Vedangas (the subsidiary Parts of the 
Vedas) — are six in number viz — (i) Sikshii i. e. 
Training of correct Vedic accentuation 8 tc. (2) 
Kalpa — i. e. Books on Vedic rites and rituals. 
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(3) Vyakiirana (grammar). 4 Nirukta (Philo- 
logy) 5 - Chhanda (Prosody) and 6 Jyotisha-(Ai>- 
tronflmy). Of the Dcvas, only Brahma and Vn- 
haspati excelled in the knowledge and culture of 
the Ve<l.ingas. (Mahabh. Peace Book. Chap. 210.) 

The Vedic Sik\ha i e. ortrfography and 01- 
thocEpy — is still partially preserved in all modem 
grammars — Sanskrit or vernacular We have seen 
.already that the Vedic accent at first depended on 
- 4 ttc intL/i of the voice, but later on, it yielded to 
^hc accent The Vedic Sviraswcrc three 

viz, grave, low and prolate These three Note- 
g.ave nse to the ^ Notes of the Music 

The Kalpi Sutras dealt with Vedic lites and 
rituals. They also fixed the 4 stages of life as a 
student, a householder, a retired^nd ascetic and 
ti devotee The Sulva Sutra forms a part of the 
Kalpa Sutra. The construction of altars of various 
diapes gave rise to the science of Geometry. 

Grammar received the first and most scienlinc 
treatment at the hands of Mahesa (R. V. Ruih a, 
and Puranic Siva)^ the chief of the Kudra clan. 
.Mahesa’s son Kumara also v^trote a grammar which 
IS partly preserved in the Agni Purana. 

Valmiki and Vyasa — followed the lM;ihc.,.i 
grammar. The so-called "■arstia prayo^as” of Val- 
miki and Vyasa arc wrongly explained as poetual 
’t£ensey They are correct acc. to the Mahesa gram- 
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mar but wrongs acc. to Pantni and others. Fanini is 
now universally admired for his “shortest and full- 
est grammar in the world." In the histofy of 
Sanskrit literature, two persons appear to be sin- 
gularly fortunate : the grammarian Panini and the 
annotator Malliiicli^ha. Both were best compildt's 
but now they have pas«>cd for excellent authots. 
All science, all secret of perfect language lies in 
Mahcs<i's invention of the Alphabet in 14 rules- 
adopted and explained by Fanini. Mahesa wrote bis 
grammar for Vcdic use ; but Fanini meant his 
work for both secular and sacred purposes. A 
critic defending an apparently erioneous expres- 
sion of Vya.sa in the Mahabh.iraU, says that Fa- 
nini is to Mahesa, as a drop of water is to the' 
ocean. The following is his observation • — 

“Vyasa has “denied many excellent gems (1 e. 
expressions) from the sea of Mahesa grammar. Are 
they possible in the grammar of Panini, which is 
no better than a little water accumalated in the 
foot-print of a cow ?” In the field of Nirukta i. e. 
philology ^study and explanations of Vcdic words 
and expressions) — the names of ist Indra, Soma 
and Kasa-kritsna stand prominent. Vaska was 
a much later philologist 

Chhanda i.e. prosody received no less attention. 
Prof. Macdonnoll observes. “The Rig-Vedic hymns 
consist of stanzas ranging in number from 3 to 
58, but usually in 10 or 12. Various metres such 
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as gayatri, ushnik, vrlhati, pankti, jati, anustubh 
'See. arc used. The metre gayatri embraces about 
* and trishtubh — ^ of all the stanzas. The metri- 
cal skill is considerable.” (I, G. 1 . Vol. 2. P 210 ) 

In Jyotisha i. e. astronomy, llrahma, Garga, 
Vivasvan and other seers were ^cry great. It is 
' said that Brahma, when he liv'cd in Kamaruixi 
(Assam) for some years for |5enetential purijose, 
made certain astronomical observations. Hence 
^hAf country received the name of Pra^~ jyotisha 
• first or earliest, and ss astronomy) 

The work — Brahmn’Siddhdnta and Suryya-S d- 
dhiinta possibly give the knowledge of Brahma 
and Vivasvan. Mr V. G. Tilak holds that Rtxsi- 
Chakra (Zodiac) was known to the Vedic seers 
long long before 3,000 B C. Early Siddhantas or 
astronomical works were those of^Brahma, Vivas- 
van, Soma, Vrihaspati, Garga, Narada, Parasara 
( not father of Vyasa ), Pulastya and Vasista 

(1) They knew the solar measurement of the 
year and used it in the Gavamayana. 

(2) The words Stvitri and Sunu (Eng sun) 
—both from root S« to beget, show that they knew 
the sun as the source of all life. 

(3) They had discovered 27 or 28 naksfhtira:^ 
i. e. groups of stars. The Zodiac was . most pro- 
bably a foreign discovery. 
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(4) They had discovered the Grahas (planets), 
Gpagrahas (Satelites ), Ulkat ( meteors ), Dhuma- 
ketus (comets), Grahana (eclipse) — i. e. Seiz-ure of 
one planet by another. 

(5) The word martanda derived from tnriia 
(dead) and and^ (egg, ball) applied to the sun 
shows that the Vcdic seei s knew the solar ball was 
dead motionless. So, they certainly knew that 
the earth moves round the sun. 

(6) The word Chandt-amas (moon) derived Ctpm 
ch'ndra cheery light and = measnrer, shoivr, 
that they kticw the moon is lighted by the sun. 

7. The word Sanatscham (Saturn— shows that 
they knew the planet moves slowly. 

8. The word Brahmanda (earth) i. e, muh- 
danc egg or ball shows that they knew the earth 
to be round. T^ie word prithivi from prithu es broad 
suggests that they knew the earth to be very broad. 

9. They counted the year from the wintei 

month. Af^ra-hayana (December) from agra first 
and huyana — yesix. They knew the 2 ayanas (equi- 
noxes). and most probably the ayana-gati (preces- 
sion of the equinoxes) being 54 bikalds t. e. se- 
conds a year. , 

10 The w'ord Naktan-divam ( night and day 
but not 'day and night’) shows that they knew 
there was at first nakta i. e. darkness over all , 
then the sun appeared and gave rise to dtwa. E. 
day. 
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In connection with the Vedangas, the wonder- 
ful discovery of Dr G. Thibaut — is w orth quoting 
here — 

‘■The want of some rule by which to fix the 
right time for the sacrifices gave the first impulse 
to astronomical observations; urg^d by this want, 
the priest remained watching night after night the 
advance of the moon through the circle of the 
ftak\halras (stars), and day after day — the alter- 
nate -progress of the sun towards the north and 
.ttie south The laws of phonetics were investi- 
gated because the wrath of the gods followed the 
wrong pronunciation of a single letter of the sacri- 
ficial formulas ; grammar and etymology had the 
task of securing the right understanding of the holy 
texts. The close connection of philosophy and 
theology, — so close that it is.oftefi impossible to 
decide w'here the one ends and the other begins, — 
!■> too well known to require any comment What- 
t ver science is closclv connected with the ancient 
Indian Religion — must be considered as having 
■>priing up among the Indian themselves." 

J. A, S. R, 1875, P, 227 

Dr Thibaut was the first to publish to the 
world the fact that the science of Geometry w-a-. 
Hist discovered in India. 

M Baily in his “History of Astronomy” sa>s 
' India attained great distinction in Geomctiy and 
.'\stronomy, 3,000 B. C.” 
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3 The Upa- Vedas (Minor Vedas). 

(i) Medicine ■ — Modern research has revealed 
the fact that the Ancient Assyrians excelled in 
astronomy ■ but they were far less advanced in 
medicine. In th^ connection, the following quota- 
tion may be a little interesting • — 

“ They ( Assyrians ) indeed used, as did the 
Vedic Indians, external and internal remedies but 
they probably regarded them as charms. Who- 
ever progress they may have made in the science - 
of medicine, the records of it in the ancient in 
scriptions prove that it was somewhat less than 
what we know of the Vcdic physicians and their 
cures.” H. H. VV. Vol. I. P. 538. 

The Vcdic seers carried the science of medicine 

• m 

to a high degree 06 perfection, Krahma, Rudra 
Dhanvantari and the two Asvin brothers were 
medical experts. Besides, there were other physi- 
cians. The skill of the great physicians is shewn 
below — 

(i) Brahma. He wrote a medical work in plain 
S.inskrit in a lakh o[ slokas divided into a thous- 
and chapters His work entitled, ^'•Brahni'tSan- 
hila" is divided into 8 parts : hence it is called 
^‘AsAfan^a.” Brahma gave it to Vivasvan who 
again gave it to his disciples in abridged form.” 

(Bhavaprakasa and Brahma Vaivarta Puran.i ) 
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2. Rudra — ^is called ‘ VauiyanatJmH i. e. Lord 
of the Physicians, or Father of the Hindu medical 
science. Brahma had carefully compiled his great 
medical work from the Vedas but Rudra was a 
gieat practical physician. 4 hymns of the R. V, 

clearly show this ; The seer Grit-Sainada says . — 

/ 

'‘O Rudra, remove our diseases : make our sons 
strong and healthy with thy medicinal drugs. 
I have heard thou art the greatest of the physi- 
r'a.'.s. O Rudra, let thy medicines cure us and 
make us happy. O Giver of our desires, cure all 
my evils and soon pardon my faults. I utter a 
sincere hymn in praise of thee — O great white 
god Wo worship thee, O bright Rudra! Wo 
sing of thy bright name.” (R. V. II. 33. 1-4 ) 

3. Dhanvantari was another jioted physician, 
lake Vihenuuiitya^ his name has become a title 
.assumed by all medical experts of after ages. He 
was author of Chikitsya-tatva-Bijaanam He dis- 
covered, among other things. — 

(i) The Amrita — the " Immortal Diink”, a 
special preparation ofthcSomi juice that saved 
m 1 from premature decay and death. 

(li) The use of rainy wonderful drugs and inc- 
t als. 

(lii) The art of reviving creatures killed. 

dv) The medicines for beasts, birds and plant*. 
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4 Asvins, sons to Vivasvan. These twin bro^ 
thcr'i studied medicine with their father and Dak- 
shd. and became highly proficient in the science. 
Yaina. another son of Vivasvan, also became a phy- 
sician. They wrote respectably 

(i) Chikit\ya^sara‘Tantram, (2) Bhrama^jh' 
tia u Yama wrote (3) Jnd.narnavam. 

The medical skill and success of Asvins will 
.^npear from the following * — 

(1) Like Dhanvantari and Sukra, (pi lest to>tbe 
IJ Iliyas and Danavas) they could restore life to 
brings done to death. They had cured an soldiers 
V, ounded m the Devasura War, Indra had cut off 
tlic head of sage Dadhichi. It is said that Asvins 
1 --set the head soon and brought him to life. The), 
aUo re-set the head of Brahma, cut off by angry 
Kudra. 

(lO Rejuvination of the great sage Chyavana 
a.id Bhargava. [Chyavana — son to Bhrigu and bio- 
ther of Sukra, lived in a garden whcie princes » 
Suhtinya went to cull flower, with her sister-friends 
Out of wanton mood, she pricked the eye of Chya 
vana, then absoibed in divine thoughts. The eye 
bled profusely. Sukanya went home and told hei 
father all. King Saryati came to Chyavana to be^ 
hi-> pardon But Chyavana demanded the prin- 
cess’s hand. The king h^itated, as the sage was 
old Sukanya, however, married him willingly and 
b’gan to serve him witii the extreme devotion, 
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.Sukanya was a relation of Asvins who, pleased, 
with her ideal fidelity, gave Chyavana a medicine- 
callecT Chyavana Prasa which rejuvinated the old 
sage.] • 

(iii) King Rijrusva regained his impaired eye- 
sight. / 

(iv) Bisapla, queen of king Khela, had lo.=t a 
leg in battle. Asvins made an excellent iron kg 
for her, which enabled her to walk with great cate. 

(iv) (ji) They cured the paralysed arm of Indra. 

They set a new set of artificial teeth to Pusha, 

son to Daksha. (c) cured two blinded eyes of Bhaga. 
{d cured Soma of his Pthisis. 

(v) Princess Ghosha, daughter of king Kak- 
shivan, suffered from leprosy for which none 
would marry her. Asvins cured her of il. 'Ihc'i 
she was married. 

(vi) Sage Kanva grew blind Asvins curotl 
his blindness. 

(vii) The son of a hunter was deaf thiough 
the treatment of Asvins, he gained the power oi 
hearing. (R. V. I. ii6to ii8,) 

(vlii) The husband of Badhrimati was impo- 
tent Asvins cured him of the disease. 

The Rig-Veda and the Puranas abound in such 
examples. 


O' 
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(ii) Military Science • - (Dhanur-Veda). Brah' 
ma knew no fighting. Rudra, Indra, Vishnu and 
others were great fightere The great sage'! 5 //rt- 
radvaja, raised up in Mamata, wife of Utathya, 
by Vrihaspati, is credited with having excelled iti 
archery. (Mahatiji. Peace Book. Chap. 210.) 

The following points are noteworthy : — 

(1) Even in those days, kings personally went 
to battle, with equipped e!ei>hants, house, officers 
and army. 

(2) Armour, helmet, sword &c. were used. 

(3) War-music, bugl^ flags were used. 

(4) Bajra (thunder) and other arms and wea- 
pons were used. Bajra was perhaps a kind of mo 
dern cannon-ball. 

(5) Various ^orts of arrows were used : — («) 
Some would emit fire, some poison, (A) The end 
of some arrows had whetted iron, of others had 
sharpened deer-horn to pierce the enemy. 

(R. V. IV. 3 and 4.) 

(6) Horses attained great distinction. 

(7) Battles were often very fierce. 

(0 One day, in dhe single engagement, Indra 
had killed 50I1O00 of the enemies fR. V. IV. 28.) 

The Rig- Veda records many such terrible bat- 
tles. 

The object of war then was the defence of coun- 
try, religion and people generally. The Aryan war 
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with the Non-Aryans has been compared with 
the extermination of the Americans by the Spani- 
ards^ 

«iii) Music — (Gandharba Veda) • The Arya.l‘^ 

were very fond of music . so the subject receisod 

Its due share of attention from the seers. Narad.i 

was till expert in music, whose ^cill in harp is we'l 

knonn Hindu tradition points to the sa^e iiiia- 

rata as being the inventor of 7 Notes, improver 

of music and dr.amfi The seven notes vi/ — .S r, 

tna,pa, dha and m were evolved out of thi ^ 

Vedic notes — Udatta^ Anudatfa and Sviul'i no v 

known «is Uddra^ Jifudara and Tara, Ud.ttt.i 

(gravely accented tune) — gave rise to ntshada ami 
« _ 

^andhara Amidalta (I.owly accented Tune) gavi- 

rise to rislmbha and Dhaivnta^ Sv'n ita iProlati ) 
gave s/uirja, viadhyama and panchama. Vcdic 
Sikiha (Laws of Phonetics) shows how the Vcflic 
seers excelled also in music The Vedic hymns 
were sung in choir in different families. Indras 
court was often resounded with the music .ind 
dance of women. The Rig-Veda mentions — that 
during feasts religious or social, song, flancc, play 
of musical instiumcnts and ‘jpnorous prayer^ would 
accompany. Seer Madhuchchhanda, son of Vi^- 
vamitra (not son of Gadhi of Kanonj) but the fa- 
mous composer of the holy verse G.iyatri — men- 
tions these in the Rig-Veda. Thei^ w\as a paucity 
of musical instruments in the earliest Vcdic periorl 
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(i) A harp called K&heni was in use (Rifj-Veda 
II. 3013) 2 ( a drum) was the musical in- 

strument (Rig-Veda II. 403 ) Scenic representation 
of play b^an at this time. “ Dancinfr * being the 
chief element, then a drama in Sanskrit came 
to be called nafaku from the root nat to dance It 
is said that Bhari^ta caused the first play entitled 
“Lakshmi — Svayamvaram" (self-choice of Vishnu 
by L.akshini) to be acted before the Devas. Music 
was resorted to by the Aryans — in sacrifices, mar- 
riages, coronations, triumphs, feasts and evening 
parties. 

(iv) Alts and Architecture (Sthapatya). In 
this field, the name of Twashta, honored with the 
glorious tide of Visvakarman, Lat. Viilciiu, (Master 
of Art^), stands foremost. He was the son of Pra- 
bhasa, of the Bas"u family of the Deva .Aryans Vri- 
haspati was his maternal uncle. He brought a 
revolution in the Aryan arts. He was the inventor 
of ornaments, of Oun tnns (terial cars like modern 
balloons, scroplans See ) He was the fii st to make 
fine ixilaccs' house, gardens image, orn.mentsof 
various excellent designs, tanks, pleasure gardens, 
well &c, &c. The varll>us arts now current among 
the Hindus are said to have been invented by 
him. He i.s still worshipped by the Hindu artists 
and artisans. He Improved ship— building. Stone 
and bricks — as building-materials came to be used 
though rather rarely. Palaces and houses were 
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generally built of wood on brick-plinths, with fan 
engravings and floriated frescoes In the houses 
of tile rich, wooden work was often plated wnh 
gold which was then in high request with the 
Aryans, use of precious stones in the buildings 
&c. was not rare. 

(Matsya Purana, Book 5. Gf^rura Furana, Book 
VI ; Vishnu P. Book I. Chapter i5.> 

There arc m-iny proofs of the excellence of 
Hindu art in those early times. The Rig- Veda and 
other works mention golden ornaments, turbans, 
ptccious cloths, ornaments set with precious .stones 
There are some reasons to think that it was 
highly probable that there were, before 2800 B C 
steam or electric cars, ships, jeroplanes, balloon^, 
some say, even railway. The Vedas and the Pura- 
nas give many examples of them. -Cf. R. V. 1 . 37 i 
In architecture also, progress of ancient India 
was like that of modern Europe The buililiiigs of 
the most Ancient India have now disappcaied or 
lie deep buried. The Rig-Veda, mentions 

(1) A large building of thousand doors and 
thousand pillars. (R. V. II. 41. 5 ami VII tS8 5 ) 
(li) An iron town (R. J>f. VII. 3 and 95 1 
(ill) A stone-built town (R V IV 30 ) 

Now no trace can be jiossibly found «jf L'u 
Vcdic towns, villages and palaces. 

The most useful art was that of writng inveiutd 
by Brahma : hence it was called Buthmi It 
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is highly probable and also believed by General 
Cunningham and others that the Aryans, like the 
Egyptians first used some pictorial naturc-nflpha- 
bct. As natural phenomena supplic'i the data for 
their rcligi us thoughts, so natural objects sug- 


gested 

Brahma 


their first' letters. With the Renaissance, 
invented'" the new alphabet. Most of the 


scholais have ignored the originality of the Indian 


alphabet. We have discussed the point at some 
length in our chapter on Hindu Art of Writing. 
If the Hindus would borrow their alphabet from the 


Egyptian or Phoenician, or Sebian, or Semitic or 
Aramcan scripts, — then they must have thankfully 
acknowledged their debt, as they did to the Gieeks 
and Romans in astronomy. But we know nothing 
of the kind. Then, from the Vedas till modern 


times, all books makp mentions of writing. 


IV. I.aw. Here again Brahma was the fir>>t 
great law-giver Manu’s Code, first drawn about 
2770 or 60 B. C —quotes the views of Atri, Gau- 
tama and 2 others. Hence it is clear that in the 
29th C. B. C , 4 or 5 great seers gave laws for tho 

reformation of the Aryan Society. 

« 

We have already spoken of the Kaliyuga in 
connection with the downfall of the Aryans, Bhi- 
shma, speaking to Yudhisthira observes . — 

Formerly there was neither a king nor a king- 
dom. People were pious and protected themse 1 - 
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ves. In time, they fell from religion. Wisdom 
gradually disappeared. Greed came in. Theft, in- 
dulgence, carnal desires became rife. Conscience 
became dull. Purity of thought, food, speech &c. 
was a mere word. The Vedas were disregarded, 
sacrifices discontinued. The thoughtful Aryans 
then alarmed, related ito Brahma the sad «htatc 
of society and asked him for remetly. This marks 
the Kaliyuga (Iron Age) of the Northern Aryans 
and the following regeneration and renaissance 
forms the Satya-yuga (Golden Age) of the Hindus. 

It is manifest from these that the .Aryan So- 
ciety then was composed of two sets of men, (i) 
The pick of the Aryans lived aloof and were ex- 
clusively given to religions contemplation. Most 
of them were unmarried, (ii) On,the other hand, 
the mass were rotten to the core. So, Brahma 
began to reform society. He asked the leading 
sages and seers to marry. He himself marric<l soon. 
For better government of the mass, he drew up a 
Penal Code [Dnnda //iit) in a lakh of chapters. 
Rudra condensed it in lO.ooo chapters; Indra fur- 
ther condensed it in 5 thousand, entitled Va/iu- 
Dantaka. Vrihaspati abridged it in 3 thousand 
chapters and Sukra in -one thousand. In time, 
sages further condensed *. These have survived 
in the works of Kamandaka and others.” 

Mahabha Peace Book. Chapter 59. 
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(v) Religion : — In the same 29th C. B.C., reli- 
gion also look a tiew turn. We now notice the rise 
of 3 new religions among the Aryans who appear 
to have been very bold and free in their religious 
thoughts ■— 

1 Rise of l]l,'ahmanism • — Opposition of the 
Atheists led the later Brahmans to declare the 
Vedas to be of divine origin. Thus the Vedas are 
talked of as the Hindu Scriptures. In reality, the 
religion of the early Rig-Vedic hymns composed 
before 3000 B. C, was not high. Monotheism 
of the Vedas belongs to the Upanishadic period 
of Vedic composition. The early Rig-Vedic reli- 
gion was simply a sort of thought-idolatry. The 
early seers had earnestly asked Nature to know 
the mystery of the universe but got no satisfac- 
tory answers. Thctf they turned back from exter- 
nal query and looked within. Now Imperial 
Seiy” supplied them with all clear informations re 
creation, universe, sou^ God &c. The great sage 
Narayana — related to Brahma — pioneer of the wis- 
dom-seekers, was the first to discover 

^^Ekam sat^ bipra bahudha badantiJ' 

"There is but one God, but the learned call 
Him many.” Cf. also R, V. X. 83. 3 (He is One, 
though He bears the name of many.) 

The following will corroborate our inference : — 

(i) “ The Rig-Veda gives 3 things viz, cerem- 
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nial religion, earthly prosperity and enjoyments 
but no salvation — no true bliss." 

• (Mahabh. Peace Book, Chapter 270.) 

(ii) “ Spiritual truth is described in the Vedas 
in a highly abstruse way or form.” 

(Mahabh. Peace ^ook Chapter 210), 

(iii) The Vedic seers say, in the Vedas^ the 
nature of Brahma is no doubt mentioned ; Yet 
it lies so concealed that even the profundcst secri 
do not know it." (Mahabh. Peace Book, Chap. 237 ) 

(iv) "Neither Devas nor seers knew what 
Brahma is. The great sage Narayana (who lived 
at the Vadarika hermitage in Kasmir) first rlis- 
edvered it. From him the seers^ sages, the devas 
the kings and others gradually knew of Brahma^ 

.(Ibid. Chapter 210) 

The nature and idea of Brahma was fully di**- 
cussed in the Upanishads and finally and finely 
wrought out in Vyas’s Brahma Sutru or Vedanta 
philosophy, composed som^ tim3 before 1400 B.C. 

So long the word rishi (seer') commanded the 
highest respect. But now those who became pro- 
ficient in the knowledge of» Brahma came to be 
known by the new glorious epithet of Br thtnana. 
The 88,000 Urdha-rctas first ranked as the foremost 
Brahmans. Other meritorious rishis also became so 
Before long, all good Aryans became Brahmans. 
The discovery of Brahma led to the rise of Brah- 
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mantsm. It was a highly philosophical religion, with 
puritanic rigidity. In mild and modified form, it 
partially exists even now. Brahmanism in time gave 
rise to Hinduism. 

2. Rise of Jainism. — Like Brahmanism, Jain 

icim is an ancient religion of India. 

« 

See. Jain Harivansa (Aristancmi Puran.) 

Mahabharata mentions it thus • — 

“Owing to the diversity of religions such as 
Aryan, Jaina and Mlechchha &c, people become 
doubtful." (Mahabh Peace Book. Chap 258.) 

Jina is a spiritual conqueror. Rishabha-Dc\a 
of the Vairaja dynasty was king of Bithoor »and 
mariicd Jayanti — daughter of Indra. After a long 
and prosperous rule, he left the raj to his eldest son 
Bharata and turned anchorite. After prolonged 
penance, he became sitidha e. spiritual con- 
queror. His religion "Jainism’* consisted mainly 
of two things, viz, (i) Moral self-culture. (2) Per- 
fect preservation of all life. His disciples bjcamc 
k lovvn as Yntis. The Vedas allowed slaughter of 
animals only for sacrificial purposes, but Jainism 
allowed no sacrifice, tio harm of any living thing 
The Jamas lived on hills or in forests far away 
from human dwellings, almost in a state of nature 
They would cat only those ripe fruits that fell 
from trees of themselves, would make fire with dry 
logs. It is evident that the religion was not meant 
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for the mass Soul, knrma, rc-birth^ moksha &c 
were the same with -the Hindu religion. The IJh.i- 
g'lvat'has recognised Rishabha-D 3va as an incar- 
nation. The Jains call him Adniitha or thi 
firbt Prophet, Truly, Jainism, was not a new reli- 
gion but the first ethical exposition of Vedic truths 
‘2.'\ other reformers rose in different times, to remo- 
del Jainism, the latest being Parsvan itha (8th C 
H. C.) and Vardhamana Mahavira (6th C. 1 ? (' ) 

3. Rise of Materialism — Some tribes of the 
Aryans seem to have been quite antagonistic ti> 
the Vedas. They were atheists and did not believe 
in God, soul, and the next world. With them, attain- 
ment of materialistic happiness was the Sttmtnum 
B)nn>n of life. Of the Daityas, IHian^'akasipu, the 
first great Dxitya monaich and Asvagriva weic sta- 
unch matcri.ilists. Iliranykasipii isrtotorious for the 
Iiersccution of his pious son Pralhada. Asv’agriva, 
— the sworn enemy of the Vedic religion, tried to 
efface all Vedic trace from the world It is s.aid 
that he o ice stole the Vedas, often harassed the 
performance of saciifices Fiom this time, memo- 
ri/.ation of the Vedic hymns became a necessity 
Later on, Vrihaspati first foraiul.ited 'these atheis- 
tic views into something like a philosophy. (Vish 
P. Mit. P, Lunar Dy Chap. 24) 

VI. Language, It appears that the mj'riad- 
minded Devas did not neglect their language 
also The somewhat irregular Brahma- Bhasha, 

14 
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of the North — which was an olJ form of clasbical 
Sa.iskritj became now perfected and polished under 
the name of Deva-Bhasa ( %. e. Tongue of the 
■l)e\a-Aryans) or more popular, Sanskrit. 

15 elow are quoted some of the views of cmi- 
ticiit scholais on Sanskrit. — 

(i) “ Sanskrit is the greatest language in the 

world. As mathematics is the foundation of As- 
ti oiomy, so is Sanskrit the basis of philology.” 
]VT.ts.inuller, Science of Language. 

fj) ‘Sanskiit is more [>erfect and copious than 
( 1 eek and Latin and more exquisite and eloquent 
tlia either." (Prof. Bopp.— Edinburgh Review ; 

(jj ‘Sanskrit was at one time the only l^n 
of the world." — Prof. Bopp. 

' “Justly it is called Sanskiit i. e perfect, 
’ 'heil " (Schlegcl's Ilistoiy of Literature.) 

($) “ Th'» modern philology dates from thi, 

‘-tu i> of Sanskiit by the Europeans.” (Sir \V \V 
H lintel, I G. I ) 

(6) '‘The Greek language is a derivation from 
tlie Sinskrit” (Poeocke — “Invfia in Grecci ’) 

(7) “In point of fact, the Zend is derived from 
Si'iokut” (Pi of. Heeren’s Histoiical Researches 

(li) * Sanskrit is the origin of the modern la i- 
g'lig'sof Europe." (M. Dubois, Bible in India i 
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(9) “All the languages of the Indo-European 
Eamil^ are derived from Sanbkiit.” — Dr. Ballan- 
lyne. 

VII. '■ Philosophy • — Like other subjects, phi- 
losophy also attained conbidcrable* progrcbb tn th.' 
29th C. B. C. Kapila and PataHjali were the 2 
great philosophers oftheage. Before wc note K.ipila 
and his work sankhyat wc better indicate his pro- 
bable source of inspiration The following Oioukl 
be read in connection with it . — 

“ Six or seven hymns of the Rig-Veda tieat 
of the question of the origin of the world * * 

• ♦ Two of these cosmogonic hymns ad- 
vance the theory that the waters produced the 
first germs of things. Two others again explain 
the origin of the world philosophically, as the evo- 
lution of the existent (sat) from non-existent fa- 
sat) One of the latter (X. 129), a poem of great 
literary merit, is noteworthy for the daring spa 
culations to which it gives utterance at so rom Jto 
an age. The only piece of sustained speculation 
in the Rig- Veda, it is the starting point of the 
natural philosophy which a.ssumcd shape in later 
times as the evolutionary Sankhya system. It will 
always retain a general interest as the earliest 
specimen of Aryan philosophic thought With the 
theory of the ** Song of Creation*' that after the 
non-existent had dcvolo|)cd into the existent, fiibt 
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cainc water whence intelligence was evolved by 
heat, the cosmogonic accounts of the Brahinanas 
aic in substantial agreement. Always requiring the 
agency of the creator Praj.ipati, these treatises 
sonietnncs place him firsts sometimes the waters. 
This fundamental contradiction, due to mixing 
up the theory of ct eation with that of evolution^ 
is removed later in the Sanlchya system. The 
cosmogonic h3^mns of the Rig-Veda are the pro- 
rursois not only of the Indian philosophy, but also 
of the Puranas, one of the main objects of which is ■ 
lo describe the origin of the \\ orld. 

(Macdonncll, I G. I. (1909). Vol. II. PP. 21S-219) 
Kapila was the son of the great sage Kar- 
dama, one of the 21 great progeiiitois set by 
Brahma to regenerate. His mother was princess 
Devahuti who had willingly shunned royal pleasures 
to live in a hermitage^ preferring ascetic life. She 
uasavery learned and wise woman. To her we 
owe several hymn', of the Rig-Veda. Kapila, worthy 
son of these worthy parents, published about 
2800 B. C. or a little earlier, his famous and im- 
portant philosophy, the Sankhya. Kapala's wife was 
fail Srimati, a mod^l of faithful wives, but never 
blessed with a child. (Vish P. Book 11 . Chap I ) 
The chief points of Kapila’s philosophy are : — 
(i) He calls his philosophy .S inkhya i. e. 
ascertainment of truth, which he explains in 23 
concise sayings now lost. 
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(li) He speaks of 25 tattvaa i. e. philosophic 
truth^s, vii, Nature, soul. Intellect (Ego or con- 
• cionsncss), Mind, the five subtle elements, the fiv^; 
grosser elements, the 5 senses of perception, the 
fi ve organs of action — &c. 

(iii) His idea of God is tiarisccndental henc>* 
n is philosophy is often called agnostic or atheistu 
But he really means that God is something b‘ - 
yond our comprehension. 

(iv) He gives the theory of Evolution (y) He 
speaks of the 3 gHHiXS i. e. properties of matter, 
<:iich as goodness, passion and darkness These 
faunas have made the creation diversified (vi) He 
explains the process of creation through the com 
hi nation of praknti and puruska (primordial mat- 
ter and spirit or soul 

* • 

fvii) In philosophical reasoning, it holds very 
high position. Davies in his ''Hindu Pndosapny ' 
i^bscrves : — 

“The philosophy of Kapila is the first rc<'orcitcl 
‘^y^tem of philosophy in the world , the cariic^'t 
attempt on record to give an answer from rtason 
alone to the mysterious questions which arise in 
every thoughtful mind about the origin of the 
>vorld, the nature and relations of man and hts 
future destiny.” 

(viii) Kapila finds faults with the Vcdic ‘acn- 
fice and the slaughter of animals. Vivcka (pure \/f. 
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doni) according to him, is the key to Nitvana (sal- 
\ation ) 

(ix) He admits immoitality of the soul, law 
of karma &c. 

(x) He sa3's i-ttifias (3 miseries) plague all. 
They are. (i) bo^Jily and mental ; (2) natural and 
extrinsi fj) divine or supernatural. 

The end of his philosophy is to entl these mi- 
series — to give humanity a re'ief fioin the buffer- 
ing and pain, the common lot of all. 

(xi) Its spread — Kapila taught Asuri and 
liorhu his philosophy^. But its wide spread wa^ 
due to the exertions of Panchasikha, disciple al 
.-^suii The Lokayalas (Matoiiahsts) prevailed in 
the court of Janadeva of M'thila, Pancha-sikha 
jjrcached there the doctrine of Sankhya, defeated 
the atheists and established the sankhya tenets 

(Mahabh. Peace Book. Chap. 210.J 

Panch-sikha elaborated the text of Kapila'® 
Siu.khya Pt avachana Oi Sutram, in many parts 
which long remained the sole book of Sankhya 
before all. After th(? great Buddhist flood was 
over, Isvar Krishna, not later than the 5th C AD, 
made a kanka of it in a new form which is still 
current. 

(xii) Its popularity and influence — Kapila’*’ 
philosophy became at once highly popular The 
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Vedas, the Institutes^ the Purans, the Sanbkiit • 
Epi(s, the other philosophies, Ihiddhism and other 
systems arc highly influenced by it. 

On the Evolution theory of the Sankhya^ Prol 
A A. Macdonnell observes . — ■ 

‘‘P'rom the oiigin.al substance, the worUl is 
described as developing through certain evolution- 
•iry stages. The diversity of material products is 
explained by the combination, in varying propor- 
tions of the three inherent gunas or constituents 
of that substance At the end of a cosmic period 
all things are dissolved into primordial mat- 
ter. The alternations of ovo/rition, existence and 
dissolution form a scries of cycles, which has nei- 
ther beginning nor end.” (I. G I. Vol. II. P 216.) 

(xiii) -Kapila’s influence *in Europe . — Pytha- 
goras was the first to introduce the truths of 
Kapila’s philosophy in E. Europe (6th C. B C ) 

R C, Dutt observes • — “It shews no ordinary 
philosophic acumen in Kapila to have declared 
that the manas (mental activity), ahanknra (con- 
ciousness) and even buddhi ( the intellect) wei c 
material in their origin. ] 5 lore than this, Kapila 
declares that the subtle elements and the gr ss 
elements proceed Ixo^ conzciousneis. Kapila hci 
in seems to anticipate the philosophy of Bcikjlay, 
Hume and Mill, that objects are but permanent 
possibilities of sensations and agrees with Kant 
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that we have no knowledge of an external world 
except as by the action of our faculties, it is re- 
presented to the soul, and take as granted the 
objective reality of our sense perceptions. 

(R. C. Dutt’b Ancient India, Vol. 2. Book, III. 

. Chapter. X. P. 141 ) 

“ The latest German philosophy, the system of 

Schopenhauer (1819) and Von Hartmann (1869) is a 
reproduction of the philosophic system of Kapila in 
its matei ialistic part, presented in a more eleborate 
form, but on the sani^ fundamental Unas In thitr 
respect, the human intellect has gone over the 
same ground but on a more impor- 

tant question it has taken a step in retreat. Kapila' 
recognised fully the existence of a soul in man, 
forming indeed his propei nature — the absolute 
ego of Fichte — Ji'jtiuct from matter and immortal 
but our latest philosophy, both here and in Ger- 
many, can see in man only a highly developed 
physical organization. “ All external things .’ say 5 
Kapila, ‘were formed that the soul might know 
it-sclf and be free’. ‘The study of psychology is 
vain,” says Schopenhauer, "for there is no Psyche” 
Davies’s Hindu Philosophy. Preface. 

K iplla’s was a pure philosophy and no reh^iou r 
philosophy and as such, though highly admirable, 
yet it was not acceptable to the people. For, we 
have already shewn from the words of Pr. Thi- 
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baut that with th^ Vedic Ai'yAiis, religion and phi- 
losophy were insep irably connected Kaplla gave 
no iflca of a popular God. Bui the iipprccifitivc 
Aryan mind did not slight Kapd ’’atanjaU (not 
the grammarian) .soon folio a* .'d 'i ul -^upphed the 
defect of Kapila. He accepted the views of ls.apila 
and added thereto S 'preine *H ni * who could 
be approached by — hne-Iilati ui ’ His Yo^ra- 

hardly a philosophy, cOnliins IQ4 aphor- 
isms in 4 parts The Prst pan in 51 short rules, 
called Snmdflhi pCuia treats of mi -' dit.it ion ' The 
2nd of 55 rulcs^ called S^iVihana pmo' t.v.<its of exer- 
cises and practices ncccssaiy for the coiicentration 
of! mind The 3rd of 55 rules, called Dihhnti pada 
treats of the ‘powers of Yoga'. The 4th of 33 
aphorisms called KaiV'tfyt padij of the ab- 

straction of the soul from all \v.)rldly altachment 
by which "bmtitnde” is obtained 'i'he Vedic seers 
sought God outside ; Narayan inside Patanjali’s 
inward search was complete. 

(vii) The Veda, Kapila and Patanj.iH — on 
creation : 

Modern .science says that the difTercnt forces 
of nature are but one So,* heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism &c. may be changed into one another. 
The Rig- Veda also gives a similar idea. 

Gravity, gravitation, heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism and power of thinking are but expres- 
biori of one ^fored called Prana in the Rig-Veda. 
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Prana means ‘Vibration*. When the Great End 
or Dissolution comes, these forces revert to their 
piimordial state in very subtle form generally 
called adi pram (Ether?). In that state, it is al- 
most inactive. Then again 'Emanation and Ex- 
pansion’ begins Called Srtshti^ not covered by 
the Eng word 'creation.* The Rig-Vedic expre- 
iiXow-^Ctnida-vdtam explains that truth. 

“All that is in the world has come out through 
the Vibration of Akasa (ether). Emanation 
and Expansion ; preservation, contraction and 
di'«solution 30 Kalpas- — 1 $ sukla (lighted), 15 dark. 
14 Manus— in one white Kalpa. The Middle z>., 7th 
(as ours) is the most vigorous and prosperous • gra- 
dual contraction from the 8th Manu ; dissolution 
(?) with the 14th. Thp 7th kalpa is the brightest. 

From the subtle proceeds the gross gradually. 
The ‘Forces revert to Prana, and gross forms 
to A Alisa. These two finally revert to Mahod i e. 
the an “all-pervading and attributcless Urahma 
or Force or Energy. 

Mind is a very .silibtic gross thing behind 
this gross body Mind is not soul • soul is Ger- 
man “Self.” 'SouT is the true man of Man within, 
— immortal, unchangeable &c. Like the Veda and 
Kapila, Patanjali also speaks of the Evolution 
theory— 
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“By the gradually developing property of Nature, 
Oiie class is changed into a highter stage and the 
pidcsss continues ever and ever.” Hindus say — 

■' All objects —all species are but derived from 
one * they differ only in gradual development. Pa- 
tanj.ili bays, 

"Then like the farmer." /.«?. as the farmei 

feeds his fields, so very great power feeds us from 
WLthin This body is the great obstacle. The more 
this body attains greater structural excellence, the 
more power docs it express Tama (darkness) yields 
to raja (passion) and raja changes into ^oodne^s. 
For superior life, for superior moral excellence, we 
Hindus are so careful in eating and drinking &c. 

VIII. Commerce an 1 colonisatio i • — We have 
already referred to the great commercial pro- 
clivities of our remote ancestors, living before 30'^o 
B Q.. T\\^ ri\hi\ dev and paw/ becam:: afterward-* 
Brahmana, Kshatriya anil Vaisya The comm.'i- 
clal activity of the Aryans in the 29th C. B. C 
was no less wonderful, 

Mr. J. Kennedy, in a paper read before the R 
A S. London (189*5) says — -“I find no archieologi- 
cal or literary evi lence of a maritime trade of the 
west with India prior to 700 B. C." In the pre- 
sence of good many proofs, noted below, we fad 
to agree with Mr Kennedy on the early cc^i 
mcrcc of the Aryans : — 
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(1) The earliest Ri^-Veda knew ocean 
Vol. 2. P. 220) 

(2) The Rii»-Ve<la mentions 5 nan (a 

sca-goin" vessel of hundred oars ) 

(3) The words (ship), (sailor.) h/i?'* 

(navy or fleet), uin-yatra ‘voyage to a foreign lanci 
Pant (ti cider) &c. belong to the earlier Sanskrit. 

(4) “The boats of the Aryans often descended 
the Indus to sea” (H. P Sastri.) 

(5) The Aryans used to go abroad by land 
and sea, for commerce and conquest — 

(it) The two Asvin brothers had a favourite 
king named Tugra. 

Reing oppressed by the enemies of a distant 
islanrl, he had collected a strong arm/ and sent it 
with his prince lihujyu i.i a battle-ship to conquer 
them. Unluckily the ship, going a long way in 
the sea, somehow wrecked. Tugia, much concerned 
at this, asketl the aid of Asvins who readily sent 
their own ship in which Rhujyu with the army, 
was rescue 1 and brought horn j safely in thiee days 
and nights. (29th C. 15 C.) (R V I. 116) 

R. V. IV. 55 states that merchants, desirous of 
great wealth, made sea-voyage to distant lands. 

( 0 ) ‘Damayanti joincil a trading caravan go- 
in., to sea.” iKpisode of Nala ami Daina>anti, 
Mahabharata ) 
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( 7 ) Sugriva, ally of Rama, spoke to him in 
connection with the search of Sita thus . — “After 
this, a searching party should be promptly sent to 
Java island ( Japan ) composed of seven kingdoms 
and to Suvarna ( gold ) and Rupyaka ( silver ) 
islands that arc decked with the golden rays of 
the sun.” (Ramayana ; Kishkindhya Book, Canto 
40.) 

Note : The Japanese do not call their land 
* Japan* -which appears to be its Hindu name. The 
Aryan Hindus first called it Javangaka, then Java 
not to be confounded with Java, Bali &c. The 
Suvarna Dwipa may be the “Golden Chersonese” 
01 Australia or North America and Rajata Dwi'pa 
(Silver island) perhaps. New Zealand or South 
America, 

ft 

(8) Gautama left home and made for the 
coast. On the way he met a body of merchants 
going to sea. With them he proceeded towards 
the shore.” (Mahabh. Peace Book. Chapter 169.) 

(9) Even a son of Manu, son to Vivasvan took 
to commerce about 2780 B. C. ( Tod, and the 
Pnranas.) 

(10) Bharata of the Vairaja dynasty (see ante) 
was a great conqueror and is said to have exten- 
ded his dominions beyond India, over 8 islands 
of the sea. ( 29th C. B, C.) 

( Mahabh. and the Furanas.) 

15 
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(11) Furu-rav.i, a lunar king of the 29th C. 
31 C. is said to have occupied 1 3 islands of the sea 
(Mahabh.) 

(12) Arjiina, the great Jain emperor of the 
Ilaihaya branch of the Lunar dynasty ruled at 
Mahesmati (now Mahc:svar) near the mouth of the 
river Narmada. He is said to have set up his 
victoiious Yupas (a kind of pillar) over 18 islands 
of the sea (15th C. B. C.) 

(13) " The Hindus of remote ages possessed 
great naval power by which communication must, 
have been maintained with the coast of Ara- 
bia, Perbia as well as the Australian archipelago 
The cosmography of the Puranas, some of the 
texts of Manu, offer abundant evidence of an 
i 'ltd course between the countries from the Oxus 
to the Ganges.' The Hindu names of towns at 
the estuaries of the Gambia and Senegal appeal 
in the Tomba kunda, Sanskrit Tamra-kunda and 
other kundas. 

Ml. Marbdcn and Sir W. Jones discovered that 
ilie Malayan language disseminated throughout 
the aichipslago and extending from Madagascar to 
]'L.i-.tei n Islands — a space of 200” long is indebted 
to Sanskrit for a considerable number of its words 
and close communication existed long long before 
tlic conversion of Islam. He thinks the point 
^ of communication was from Gujrat. 

(\'.iatic Researches. Vol. IV. P. 226. 2nd Edn.) 
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After-researches proved that those countries 
were qolonised by the Suryyas whose mythology 
and heroic history is depicted in the edifices and 
maintained in their writings. Ceylon was the first 
Hindu colony, Rama (perhaps 1460 B.C.) possessed 
great naval means inherited from Sagar (the sea 
hing), 20 generations upwards. ' 

P. 180 of his Discourse &c. 

Tod’s Rajastan VoL II. P. 185. 

(14) In the earliest Rig- Veda, gold, copper 
and iron are often mentioned but no silver. Gold 
was in very high request with the early Aryans. 
Bactria and the Central Asiatic deserts — wheic 
there was an abundance of gold, formerly sup- 
plied the Aryans with that metal; but now it be- 
came rare. New search for gold prompted the 
Aryans to look for it abroad. Gold the Aryans 
used much as ornaments to their persons and house? 
and as gifts to rishis and Brahmanas. The\ 
asked and earned foreign gold in exchange for 
their wood, wool, precious stones, dyes, carpets, 
indigo, ebony, ivory &c. This Aryan commerce 
primarily consisted of 2 branches • — viz, ( i ) Indo- 
Ceylonic and (ii) Indo-Egyptl^n. From Ceylon — 
the trading company soon pushed on so far east 
as Australia and gradually thence to China, Japan 

and American shores. It appears that those Vedic 
merchants (pan is) were opposed by the natives cx( 
the islands in the Indian ocean. So Bharata con-*^ 
quered them soon, 
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The Western branch first reached the Assy, 
rian empire and then Arabia and thence to ^Egypt 
via. Red Sea. The Indian supremacy in Egypt 
appears from several points. The island Socotra 
still bears its Sanskrit name of Sokatra (the is- 
land of Safety) though the origin of its name is 
almost forgotten. Vessels, driven by terrible storms ' 
at Babel Mandeb, were saved in this island. 

Professor Heeren believes in the Indian origin 
of the Egyptians. (H. H W. Vol. I. P. 77-1 

(15) Indigo^ an Indian produce has been mi- 
croscopically detected in the blue stripes of some 
Egyptian mummy cloths. 

(Dr. Royle's Essay on the Antiquity of Hindu 
Medicine. P. 137. 

Also see Royle’s Essay P P. 129- 137 rc 
Ancient Egypt and Ancient India : Also, Tod’^s 
Remarks in Rajastan.) 

This western commerce of the Aryans was very 
brisk for a few centuries only. Their supremacy 
and interest in the western trade declined mainly 
through , two causes : (i) West gave scanty gold 
and a few things tffat the Aryans valued most. 
(vi> Western rivalry; This latter consisted of (rt) Egyp- 
tian: by 2500 B.C., the Egyptians themselves came 
out to trade ^b) Phoenician — The Phoenicians rea- 
ched India by the 14th or the 13th C. B. C. (r) 
Jewish, {jd) Arabian, and Assyrio-Babylonian &c. 
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The western Aryan trade declined but never • 
became extinct. East of Ceylon^ the entire field 
of commerce was of the Hindus. Thus, two mer- 
cantile empires of those days were — (i) the Wes- 
tern — that of the Phoenicians extending from Cey- 
lon to Great Britain (ii) The Eastern, of the 
Aryan Hindus from Ceylon to China, Japan and 
America. This eastern and western trade pioduced 
5 advantages — (i) influx of immense gold, pearl &c. 
(ii) Introduction of many foreign plants, flowers, 
fruits, silk, camphor, catechu, spices &c. (iii) Colo- 
nisation. (iv) Political conquests (v) Spread of 
Aryan civilisation abroad. 

■ ( rt ) The Egyptian Trade — The voyage to 
Punt — ’‘Under the name of Punt, the ancient 
ICgyptians understood a distant country, washed , 
by the great sea, full of valleys and hills, rich m 
ebony and other valuable goods, in incense, bal- 
sam, precious metals and stones , rich also in 
animals, for there arc cameleopards, chcctas, pan- 
thers, dog-headed apes and long-tailed monkey". 
Winged creatures with strange feathers flew up to 
the boughs of wonderful trees, especially of the 
incense tree and the cocoadut-palm.” 

(H. H. W. Vol I. P loS,) 

The learned editor of the H. H W thinks, it is 
Somali Land and not India. Any Indian travellci 
of the west will at once recognise India from the \ 
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«;aicl description. That Punt was a province of 
India, appears from the following ■ — 

“It is said in the Egyptian history that the 

went to the valley of the Nile from a 
holy country called Punt From the hieroglyphics 
in the walls of tiic temple of queen Husli-top at 
Dar-el — Babari it appears that Punt was a pro- 
\ince of India 

Under Saukh-Ka-Ra, the first Ophir voyage 
to Punt (perhaps Sin/t) and Ophir (Sanskrit Sail— 
vira'\ was accomplished, under the leadership and 
guidance of Hannu 

In those ancient times, the Road from Coptos 
to the harbour Lcukos Limcn (now Kosseir) on 
the Red Sea, the great high way and commercial 
loiitc of the merchants of all countries, who carried 
on a trade in the wondrous products of Arabia 
and India the bridge of nations which once con- 
nected Asia and Europe (II H. W Vol I P 109) 
Already in the reign of king Sau-ka-Ra, 2500 
B C the Egyptians had some knowledge of the 
coa=t of Yemen and of the Hadramaut on the op- 
posite side of the sea which lay in sight of Punt 
and of the ''sacred country” (Ibid P. 109) 

Asia already supplied Egypt with slaves, per- 
fumes, Cedar wood. Cedar essence, enamelled pre- 
cious stones, lapis-lazuli and the embroidered and 
dyed -stuffs of which Chaldea retained the monopoly 
until the time of the Romans. 

(H. H. W. Vol. I. P. 113) 
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(/^( The Phoenician commerce — “ The foreign 
commerce of Phoenicia had 3 braiichcs viz. i. Aia- 
bian — East Indian. 2 The Egyptian. 3. The As- 
syrio-Babylonian. Of these, the first is most im- 
lant. We call it the Arabian. — Indian, not be- 
cause we here assume it as proved that Phoenicians 
themselves journeyed over Ar.obia to India but 
because they procured in Arabia the merchandise 
of the East Indies for which it was at that time the 
great market.” 

But in addition to these native productions of 
Happy Arabia, viz, onyxes, rubies, gold &c, other 
wares are mentioned as Arabian, certainly not the 
prjoper produce of this country but cither Ethio* 
plan or Indian to the forinei, belongs cinnamon 
or cancella and to the latter, ivory and ebony. 
Besides these, cardamom, nard and other spices 
used in oderiferous waters and unguents, are e.x- 
]ircssly enumerated by Theophrastus as coming 
fiom India.” (H H. W. Vol. II P 336) 

The large countries to which the Phoenician 
trade e.xtended beyond Dedan, couKd be no other 
than India , if this is not sufficiently proved by the 
situation, it is beyond a 'loubt, by the commodities 
mentioned. Ivory and ebony could only have bee.i 
procured in Dedan from India, for, there wer - n.j 
elephants in Arabia. (Ibid. P. 3370 

The Phcenicians used money as the basis oL 
their commercial intercours>c wnth foreign nations. 
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“ What could it (Phoenicia) pay in equivalent ex- 
change for the rich wares of India, if it had^ not 
had the precious metals which were quite or par- 
tially wanting in these countries ? (Ibid. Vol. 2. 
1 ’. 3390 

The oldest records of the Eastern world such as 
Homer and the Zend Writings mention other ob- 
jects of batter but no money in silver. In the 
Zend Avesta. no trace of a currency is found 
Ox or cow was used as barter. 

‘'India, even including the gold countries of 
Nothern India, was either not cognisant of the 
use of precious mct«ils as payment or only adopted 
such a use of them in a very small way in inter- 
course with foreigners The Imlians paid Darius 
in bars of gold or gold dust " (Ibid. F, 3 ) 

Note — The currency of a gold coin called 
nishkti was in India from 3000 B. C., if not earlier. 
For instance, we may cite — 

(1) Rig— Veda I. 125. '* Fair Kakshivan, son 
to Dirghat'/ma married the lO daughters of king 
Svatuaya and got as dowry — 100 niskhas, roo hor- 
ses, 1060 cows and cars which he gave his 
father.” 

(2) Rig-Veda V. 27. Atri says. — ’* The royal 
sage T-yaruna has attained great distinction by 
gfving me a carriage with the two bullocks, an.l 
10,000 gold coins.” 
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(3) Rig-Veda VIII. i. 30 to 33. The royal 
sagQ Asanga married Sasvati, daughter of the seer 
Angira but became impotent However, he was 
cured by Medhatithi whom he gave much wealth. 

(4) “ It is not improtmble, however, that pie- 
ces of money are intended ; for if we may trust 
Arrian, the Hindus had coined money before Al- 
exander. ’ Wilson. 

(5) Rama, hearing the recitation of the Rama- 
yana by the two young disciples of Valmiki, com- 
manded Lakshmana to give them 12 thousand 
gold coins each.” (Ramay. Ayodhya Book.) 

. The Phosnician influence on history is great. 
Their position was due to their circulation of the 
cultures of the eastern lands to western countries 
than to their own creations’. (H. H. W. Vol. II. 

P- 353.) 

Indirectly America owes its discovery to Phoe- 
nicia. (Ibid. P, 356.) 

(c) The Assyrian commerce — “Babylon occu- 
pied a favorable position for peaceful commerce. 
A glance at the map shows that Mesopotamia oc- 
cupies the very centre of the world of ancient civi- 
lisation. It was the connecting link between Per- 
sia and India on the one hand and Lydia, Syria 
and Egypt on the other. Even Chinese idcaj^ »»{ere 
to some extent accessible through the mediatioi.^ 
of India.” (H. H. W. Vol. P. 472.) 
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“The pictnres on the black obelisk of Shalma* 
nascr II show us such beasts as apes and elephants, 
being brought as tribute to the conqueror confirm-' 
ing in the most unequivocal way the belief based 
on Ktesias and Strabo that the Assyrians held 
commercial relations with India.” (Ibid. P. 484) 

“The muslins of Dacca were famous in Roman 
and even Assyrian times.” (Lee-Warner’s Citizen 
of India) 

•‘The investigation, however, is involved in 
greater difficulties as we proceed towards the east 
beyond Persia; though a principal country to which 
they traded, i. e. Persian India — or the present 
Belurland and with the parts adjacent, whence the. 
Babylonians imported many of their most highly 
prized commodities afford a clear proof, of the direc- 
tion and extent of this commerce. The first article 
which we may confidently assert the Babylonians to 
have obtained at least in part from these countries 
were precious stones the use of which for seal rings 
was very general amongst them. Ktesias says ex- 
pressly that these came from India ; and that ony- 
xes, sardines and the other stones used for seals 
were obtained in the 'mountains bordering on the 
sandy desert The testimonies of modern travel- 
lers have proved that the account of this author 
is ^ujju-tled to full credit ; and that even at the 
^present time, the lapi.s-lazuli is found there in its 
greatest perfection and if it be added to this that 
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what Ktcsias relates of India undoubtedly refers 
for the most part to these northern countries, wo 
must consider it probable that the stories in ques< 
tiOii were found in the mountains of which we arc 
spcakingf, while with regard to sapphiic of the 
ancients, that is to say, our lapislazuli I have no 
doubt that it is a native of the country.” 

The passage of Ktesias to which wc have re- 
ferred contains some indications which, relatively 
to onyxes appear to refer to the Ghat mountains, 
-since he speaks of a hot country not far from 
the sea ” 

“The circumstance of large quantities of ony- 
:fes coming out of these mountains at the pre- 
sent day, viz — the mountains near Cambay and 
Bcroach, the ancient Barygaza, must render this 
opinion so much the more probable, as it was this 
very part of the Indian coast with which the 
ancients were most acquainted. And their na\iga- 
tion from the Persian Gulf to these regions, as 
will be shewn hereafter, admits of no doubt This 
opinion however, must not lead us to conclude 
that the commerce of Babylon was confined to 
those countries , for that .they were acquainted 
with the above-mentioned northern districts is 
equally certain, Hence also the Babylonians im- 
ported Indian dogs. The native countr> . of these 
animals according to Ktcsias, was that whence pre- 
cious stones were obtained. And this account oi 
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the regions has been confirmed by Marco Polo 
who mentions that the large dogs of these regions 

were even able to over come lions. 

“ A third and no less certain class of produce 

tions which the Persians and Babylonious obtained 
from this part of the world were dyes and amongst 
them the cochineal or rather^ Indian lacca. The 
most ancient, though not quite accurate descrip- 
tion of this insect and of the tree upon which it 
settles, is also found in Ktesias. Acc. to him, it 
is a native of the country near the sources of the 
Indus and produces a red^ resembling cinnabar. 
The Indians themselves use it for the purpose of 
dyeing their garments to which it gives a colour 
even surpassing in beauty the dyes of the Per- - 
sians.’* 

Strabo has preserved to us from Eratosthenes a 
knowledge of the roads by which the commodi- 
ties of the Indian districts bordering on the Per- 
sian Empire, were conveyed to its principal cities 

and especially to Babylon. 

“ The natives of the countries bordering on Lit- 
tle Thibet and others or the Northern Indians of 
Herodotus and Ktesias, formed the caravans which 
travelled into the gold c-desert and that it was the 
same people from whom Western Asia obtained 
• ingredients for dyeing and also the finest wool." 

^ (H. H. W. Vol. I. PP. 487-490.) 

^rom Babylon, the Indian wares were conveyed 
/o the shores of the Mediterranean." ( Ibid. P. 490.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

§, CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE AS 
DESCRIBED IN THE VEDAS- 


(i) Religion prcv^led in society. Most of the 
people were pious, truthtul and moderate. Front 
Nature-worship rose thought-idolatry. Thence heno 
thei'^in ; then monotheism. Perfect toleration , 

. Catholic ideas. , 

(ilj The seers prayed for the prosperity and 
progress of the country and people : prayed for 
good out-turn of agriculture (R. V. IV and X ) 
Agriculture was flourishing excessive rain, drought, 
premature decay and death were rare. Famine was 
rare. Agriculture, independent of rain and done 
by irrigation &c. was resorted to. Even horses were 
employed in ploughing. Of the products, wheat, 
barley, pulses, sesamum, various roots and fruits 
were the chief. 

(lii) Trade, both inland and foreign was undis- 
turbed and good. There was sea-borne trade (R.V 
I Ii6 and IV. 55.) 

(iv) There was Joint Family system (R. V. I. 
1 14). Father was the feeder and protector ; mother 
was the mistress of the family , daughtef would 
milk and so forth. Sons were known by the names 

16 
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of their fathers. The head of the family was autho- 
rity in all respects. In rites, festivals and sacri- 
Jices, wife was the insei>arablc partner. (R. V I 
and V) Adultery of both male and female was 
i*qually blameworthy. 

j Ordinarify, the son would inheiit the pio- 
pjrt> of a person , in default of a son, the ilau'^h- 
i-.r'-i snti wab the heir. (R V. Ill and VII ) 

(v\) There was marriage of daughters with 
w orLhy bridegrooms. Ornaments and wealth had 
tib; }^i\en as dowry (R. V. X ) 

{It) In marriage there were sports, amust:- 
ments. song, dance, musical instruments and feast- 
•ii’cl fancy dro.sscs of bride and bridgroom See — i.s 
are now 

('>) A budegroom also used ornament-* and 
j) T'mneT (R V V. 6o 4) 

^c) PvTarriage-fee (modern />ana aivl iich 
ilo\\r> wcic in use King Svanaya married his 
In'ghteisto Kalcshivan and gave him much as 
iour\ (R V V 125 i) 

The great sage Richika married Satyavati- 
dai ghter of Gfidhi, king of Canouj and obtained 
nuch wealth See from the father-in-law \Vis P, 
and Iihaga\at P) 

(^) „, "Daughters should be married with fine 
Ireland ornaments” 


(RV IX 46. 2 and X. 39. tO 
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(vii) Women even then wore a veil, shared in 
all ceremonies with their husbands ; marriage by 
'elf-chotce was in the cases of accomplished prin- 
cesses Female chastity was a thing of great glor>. 
Women were expert in housc-keei>ing, very altcn* 
tive to the training of their children, expert in 
cooking, and devoted to learning Cf Dcvahulf, 
\dili, Apala &c. &c They wore bright dress and 
ornaments They could prepare excellent sweet 
meats, cakes, pudding &c. with ghee, milk &c, 

(/?) Satism (Self-immolation of a widow) was 
tv'iown, though most probably rare Prof A A Mac - 
Donnell thinks that it is a custom of very high 
artjquity and was at first confined to the miht.iry 
caste only and afterwards imitated by others The 
following instances show its high antiejuity — 

(i) Archi, queen of Prithu, a king of the Vai- 
raja Dy. became a sati, (See ante ) 

(ii) San-kusuka, a seer, is inducing a Sati t i 
‘’tay from the resolve. (R V. X i8. 8.) 

(iii) Mann does not mention it • he insists the 

leading of a pure life. But Dak-^ha, Vishna and 
Parasara suggest it as an alternative of inferior 
kind ’ 

(iv) Kausalyu's desire for saiism after Da*>ara- 
tha\ cieath. 

(v) Sagara’s mother was about to be a Hai!. 
but was prevented by the sagc_Aurva, as she was 
I regnant 
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(vi) Sita^ in the Asoka garden wished to die 
hearing a false report of Rama’s death. 

a 

(vii) The mother of Vedavati died a Sati. 

(viii) The 8 chief queens of Krishna died with 

him. 

fix) Madri diqd a Sati. A wife of Kansa be- 
came a sati. 

(x) Mandodari, queen of Havana, became a 
Stiii. 

Note . Satism was a very inferior alternative ’ 
to the widows. A life was generally insisted 
by the lawgivers. 

(5) The instances of misogamist and fightin’g 
women were rare. 

(xi) Bigamy arid polygamy were general in 
kings ; polyandry was rare. 

(xii) Mention is made of Raja, Nagara-pati (a 
dist-chief) ffrnmapati (a village chief) &c There 
were proper arrangements for good rule, collection 
of revenue and warfare. Even then there were 
towns, villages, palaces, rest-houses, roads, carri- 
ages, arms and weapons, soldiers, sports, trade, hos- 
pitality to strangers &c.— The Aryans knew earth- 
work and* architecture. (R. V. II. and V.) 

(xiii) The Aryans knew the use of various me- 
tals such as gold, silver and iron &c. There were 
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blacksmiths, potters, carpenters, sawers, barber-, 
sailors, physicians, priests, goldsmiths, weavers &c, 
Sic. 

(xiv) There was currency of money, chiefly of 
gold. (R. V. IV. and V.) 

(xv) There were beautiful villages and town'; 
brick and stone-built houses (of course not yei, 
numerous), broaJ streets and roads, fine steps for 
ascent on hills, fine cars drawn by ponies, boat^, 
sea-going vessels, and other good conveyances for 
land, water and sky; fine cloths, turbans, jewels, 
ormanents See. were in common use 

. ‘ (xvi) There were libation of somajuice, i ive'va 
tion of gods with earnest, sincere and simple pra- 
yers. Some animals were killed jn sacrifice The 
Aryans partook of the offered meat 

(xviij The learned Aryans spoke and comport d 
hymns in almost classical Sanskrit. The maso 
perhaps used a loose Sanskrit. 

(xviii) There was no caste of course there wen* 
merit-classes such as rishity devaSy pamsy Aryans, 
Anaryyas &c. Women and Sudras could compose. 
Vedic hymns and other works. Cf. Kavasa t f 
R. V. and Mahidasa of Aitareya Aranyaka &c 

(xix). Music, song, dance, feast, lighting 
became national in India from the earliest Vedic 
period. The festivities of course helped (>) ~ 
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htical oi^anisation. (ii) Development of literature 
&c Later epics, drama, opera, yatra &c — 'vere 
born of those, (iii) Culture of religion, (iv) Refor- 
mation and progress of society, (v) Development 
of Arts and Industries, (vi Excellent weaving. 

Vedic feasts were of several kinds, viz, (i) 
Religious, (ii) Harvesting, (iii) Ceremonial (iv) 
E\ ening party &c. 

On the common, the villagers, mostly of the 
same gotra or clan would meet together during 
some auspicious hours, make an alter, light a holy 
fire, spread the kusagrass and ask various deities 
to sit thereon, invoking them by names, singing 
liymns in their praise for health, peace and pro- 
geny 

After offering the pnxlucts of their field. Soma 
juice &c, the villagers would sit together to dine 
,md drink their fill. At night, in light, they would 
chant Vedic hymns to please the gods and would 
dance together— both men and women. Often 
distant relations were invited to dine with them 
The wife of Indra regrets the absence of a rela- 
tive in a feast thus : — * 

All others are come: but what wonder, my 
father-in-law is not come ! would he come, he could 
tat fried barley and soma juice. After an excel- 
lent dinner, he could go home again.” (R. V. X. 
28. i) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

*§ INDIA ABROAD. 


Some 3300 years ago, Krishna once spoke to 
Yudhisthira thus : — “ The famous dynasties and 
other subordinate Kshatriyas of the world declare 
themselves, with noble pride, as the descendants 
of the Lunar and the Solar dynasties. These two 
have given rise to 100 lines The dynasties ot 
Yayati and the Bhojas are highly meritorious and 
are very wide-spread , now they have filled all 
the quarters of the globe.” 

(Mahabh. Court Book. Chap 14) 

Various Furanas also record .instances of the 
same kind. Modern research appears to prove those 
statements to a surprising extent. The gradual 
dispersion of the Indo-Aryans will appear from the 
following • — 

(1) “India is the cradle of human race” — Sir, 
VV. Raleigh. 

(2) ‘,Ar» inseparable conAection is found of the 
ancient Hindus with the Ancient Persians, Ethio- 
pians, the Egyptians, Phcenicians, Creeks, t'u, 
Tuscans, the Scythians or Goths, Celts Chinese, 
Japanse and the Peruvians.” Sir \V. Jones. Asia- 
tic Researches. 
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(3) “It is there (India) we must seek not only 
for the cradle of the Brahmanic religion, bat fur 
the cradle of the high civilisation of the Hindus 
which gradually extended itself in the West to 
Ethiopia, to Egypt, to Phoenicia ; in the East, to 
China and to Japan j in the South — to Ceylon, to 
Java and to Colchis ; whence it came to Greece 
and to Rome and at length to the remote abode of 
the Hyperborians.” 

Count Bjonibtjerna’s Theogony of the Hindus. ' 

o- 

A. INDIA IN ASIA. 

I. ASSYRIA. 

We have already seen that the Assyriologists 
believe that Assyria and Babylonia were peopled 
and ruled not by the Arabic Bedouins but by a 
people of the Indo-European Family of Central 
Asia — perhaps of the Turanian branch. The Su- 
merians of Babylania were the early Aryans of 
Sumeru, the good hill Of the later Deva Aryans. 
The following points many be noted in connec- 
tion with Persia &c. 

(i) /rfT«^ the ancient nlme of Persia perhaps 
comes from the children of Ira (Manu’s daughter) 
who had founded kingdom there or from Sanskrit 
trina, a desert. By this name of Irina (desert). 
Persia is mentioned in the Mahabharata. 
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2. The KasmC living on the Tigris— are sup- 
posed to have been anciently of Kasi (Benares ) 

3* Like the Indo-Aryans, the Parsis worship- 
ped Fire and performed i^rious sacrifices. 

4. Mitra, Varuna, Vayu, Yama, Vritriighna 
are the same in Persia. 

5 The name Persia is of Jndian origin : Mr. 
Fococke thinks that 

“ The Parasoos — the people of Parasurama, 
those warriors of axe have penetrated into and 
given a name to Persia. They are the people of 
Bharata; and to the {x-incipal stream that pours 
i ts waters into the Persian Gulf, they have given 
the name of Eu-Bharatesa (Eu-phrates)— “ the 
Bharata Chief (India in Greece) 

6. The language is closely akin to Sanskrit : 

I was not a little surprised to find that out of 
ten words in Du Persgu Zend dictionary, Six or 
seven were pure Sanskrit.” (Sir Wm. Jones ) 

7 “What a close relation there existed be- 
tween the gods and goddesses, modes of worship, 
manners and cu.stoms of India and Persia Reli- 
gious difference led to the rise of Zoroastranism. 

(Haug^s Essays on the Parsis ) 

8. ‘ The Chaldeans, the Babylonians and the 
inhabitants of Colchis (who lived on the eastern 
shores of the Black Sea) derived their civilasation 
from India. (Theogony of the Hindus,) 
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9. ' The ancient map of Persia, Colchis and 
Armenia is absolutely full of the most distinct 
and startling evidence of Indian colonization*” 

Pococke’s “ India in Greece 
•II. Bactria. 

Bactria to the north-west of the Hindu Kush— is 
a very ancient kingdom It was perhaps the same 
country as the Rig-Vedic Puraiic IKjw/t- 

shu through which the river Wankshu flows to 
the western Sea. 

(i) Bactria is supposed to have been the scat 
of the parent-stock from which the Aryans or Indo 
European family of nations branched off. 

^i) “ The coins ( Groeco-Bactrian coins found 

in the topes of buiial places of Afghanstan) bear 
indications of the political circumstances of the 
Greek kingdom of Bactria On those of Eucra- 
tides a monarch who. flourished in the age of Mithri- 
dates, there arc found, beside the Greek charac- 
ter'., others which have been proved to belong to a 
dialect of Sanskrit and have been deciphered by 
Mr Princep.” Chambers' Encycloptedia 

o 

. ' III. PHIKNICIA. 

Phoenicia was colonised by the Rig-Vedic 
Pa'iti (merchants) Lat. Pwhi as early as 2S00 
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li. C (H II. VV.). Their own ancient works arc all 
lost and fragmentary. Herodotus ( 44S B C ) 
^ays* 

“The Phceniciatis originally lived on the Ery- 
tli can Sea 1 e. Red Sea — the easternmost part 
of the Arabian Sea. Thence they came and colo- 
nised m their present country. * They first went 
to Egypt by sea and thence they colonised Phte- 
nicia, Classical AYwi^/cf, Sanskrit Pani-tlesa. Extent 
200 miles X45 miles In some parts, 150 miles v 
. 35 milc'i It w.as a petty state of commercial citie^ 

Besides the Phcenicians, other Aryans also had 
settled in Asia Minor, long long before Christ The 
Mitani branch of the Aryans grew very powerful 
Incrc about 1500 B C An inscription of the 15 th 
C B C found in an old temple at Bogho/iokii 
( \sia Minor) shows that several Vedic gods wcu 
invoked 

IV China 

The Indo-Aryans knew China as (i) Bhadrasv "t 
Var'>ha (country of good ponies) (ii) Kiibpurush 1 
V'‘arsha — country of ugly people. We have satrl 
rhat a son of Agnidhra got xBhadrasva So, it is 
.1 1 anciunt kingdom, Its existence before 2700 
B C is proved It is said the the jst'-vdynasty ot 
It — came to an end in 1765 BC The 2nd dynasty 
of 7 siH or Tsan — gave the name China. The 
■\ryan names of rivers are still found 
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Hsito, is now Yarmond. «*. =» Huang-ho. 

Yang-tse-ktang &c. In the Mahabha- 
rata War, the Chinese fought with Bhagadatta 
of Assam —against the Pandavas. 

(1) The gencologists of China and Tartar/ 
declare themselves to be the discendants of Ayu 
son of the Hindu king Puru>rawa. (Tod’s Rajastan) 

(2) '‘The name China is of Hindu origin and 
came to us from India." (Prof. Heeren’s Historical 
Researches ) 

V, The Indian Archipelago &c. 

(i) The isles of the Archipelago were colo- 
nised by the Suryyas whose mythological and 
heroic history is sculptured in their edifices and 
maintained in their writings." Tod's Rajasthan. 

2. The people of Kalinga colonised the Java 
island in 75 B. C. (Elphinstone's History of India.) 

3. Proof of Hindu suprenj^ and colonies 
are abundant in the extensive remains of temple 
&c in Java, Bali, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes and 
even Australia. The province of Walu in Borneo 
shows many excellent architectural designs in 
Hindu temples &c. Rev. Anderson found the re- 
mains of a big temple at Jambi in Sumatra. He 
concluded Mim the idols of gods and goddesses 
there that that island was colonised by the Hindus 
at the time when Vedanta was very supreme in 
India. 
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4. Tibbet, Cambodia, Siam, Anam, Burma, 
Japan — all bear traces of Hindu commerce, colo- 
nisation and supremacy. 


B. INDIA AND EUROPE. 

(i) “The ancestors of the great bulk of the peo- 
ple of Europe came originally from Asia, but various 
causes have been acting during very many cen- 
turies to produce great differences in their appear- 
ance, language and ^character as compared with 
those of kindred stock now resident in Asia.” — 
Longman’s Geography. P 187 

(23 ’'If languages be compared with San.skrit, 
it**appears that the light of civilisation had entered 
the different countries of Europe from India.” — 
Col. Olcott. 


I. Greece. 

Hindu tradition asserts that the children of 
Turvasu went to the west, became kings of the Mle- 
chchhas and known as Yawauas (lonians). Hindus 
knew the Hindu origin of the Greeks and always 
called them Yawanas. Mr. Pocockc strongly sup- 
ports this view in his “India in Greece.” “ The 
primitive history of Greece is the prinutive history 
of India”— says he. His argumenta are : — 

(i) Similarities of both in language, literature, 
mythology, manners and customs &c. 


17 
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Cf Sanskrit pitri pater, matri =» mater, 
bhratri = fra ter. Verb, asti = esti, tritiya = 
trita, tri « tri &c. 

Mythology • — Sanskrit Dyaus-pitri =5 Zeus 
Pater ; Suryya = Helios ; Bharanyu ( Fire ) = 
Plironeus. - Waruna iVaruna) = Uranus. Marut 
- Eros Ribhu =a Orpheus. Saranyu =» Erinys. 
Uiih.i =Eos. Arjuni **= Argynoris. Brishya = Briscis. 
Dahana = Daphne. Sarama = Helen. Anna 
Puma =Anne Parenne. Sri = Ceres 

Himalaya = Olympus. Kailas = Cilas or Kci- 
los Mr. Pococke thinks — “Greece was colonised by 
the Magadhan people. Palastjii^ Sanskrit Palitsnja 
V ere people of Puloia^ ancient Magdh. An an- 
cient Greek poet — Accus writes that the Palasgii 
v'^rc dciivcd from Gaya (Magadhan Gaya ? Make- 
<lon — IS Magadh.- The names of many towns, vill- 
ages &c of ancient Greece appear to be similar 
V’.th tho'ie of Afghnistan, Kasmir, Panjab, Raj- 
piitana &c 

In the ancient Gandhar kingdom, there was a 
mountain called Hellas. Its people colonised Greece 
and called themselves Hellenes. The Iltad was 
vTittcn in imitation ^of the Ramayana. The 4 
Ages, cremation of the dead &c, the Heliodoe (solar 
rlan), the J^craclidce (Harikula, a branch of the 
Eunai line) &c — are the same. To be brief, of the 
nations of the world, the ancient Greeks alone 
made the nearllt approach to the Hindus. 
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II. Rome. 

Hindu Puranists, Mahabharata &c — have abau^ 
cloned Anu, a son of king Vayati of the Lunar 
dynasty, stating that he went to the west and 
became king of a mlechchha country. Most pro- 
bably this Anu was the much-bruited Eneas of 
the Roman story, the hero of Virgil’s >Enead 
Like the Greeks, the Romans also bear a striking 
resemblance to the Hindus, in various rcs£3ccts. 

III. Germany. 

Hindu Brahmanya or S’armanya Desa is sup- 
posed to be corrupted into Germany. 

(i) **It has been remarked by various authors 
(ns Kuhn* and Zcischrift, IV. 94 <0 that the Ger- 
man mythology also recc^nises Manus as the an- 
cestor of the Teutons." 

(Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts.) 

(ii) “The Germans came from the East, they 
could not give up their former habits even in 
their new cold colony.” (Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I.I 

The words Kaiser, Cxsar. T.sar or Czar — arc 
only different forms of the Indian title Kesari — a 
lion. The words ^burgh*t borough are Sanskrit 
jiura a town. The words Saxon, Saxony- — are Sat»s- 
krit Saka-Sena or Saka-sunu. 

IV. Scandinavia. 

The name of the two countries, Norway and 
Sweden retains the Sanskrit Skanda-nabhiu Odin 
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— the founder — may be the Lunar Prince Adina- 
born of Puru-rava clan before Buddha, Ed da is 
the same as Veda. 

'*Wecan scarcely question the derivation of 
Xtida from the Theogony of the Hindus. 

Vide also Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I. 

Pinkerton says that Odin colonised Scandina' 
via in the 6th C. B. C. His heir was Gotama. 
For full particulars, vide “Northern Antiquities.” 

V. Great Britain. 

Hindu geography mentions A^Bartana as one 
of the 49 great islands of the sea. Some identify 
it with Great Britain. Scotland means the land 
of Sakas (Scythians): Sanskrit Saka-dwipiya = 
Greek Sakatai =3 Sakat == Scot. Angles (people 
of Anga ?) Saxons <( Sanskrit Saka-Sunu ) and 
flutes (Sanskrit Jits)— had 4 classes like the Hin- 
dus, same religion^ same inflected tongue &c. 

Godfrey Higgins says — The Brahmins fol- 
lowed the Hindu colonists of Britain. Their des- 
cendants came to be known in time as Druid, — 
Sanskrit {drumada (worshipper of the tree). The 
Celts, (Sanskrit “ Gopala = Goal » Gaul = Celt 
— Sir W. Jones) like the Teutons, were branches 
of the Aryan Hindus —appears from an analysis 
of their tongues.” How close our relation is with 
England, will appear from a comparison of Sans- 
krit and English. 
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C. AFRICA. 

I. Egypt. 

On the Hindu colonisation of Egypt, Col. 
Olcott says • We can say without doubt th^t 
Sooo years ago, Hindu colonics went to Africa 
and spread civilisation in Egypt. The ancient 
Egyptians came from India and settled in Egypt 
derived her philosophy from India. From Moscs 
to Plato — all learned wisdom from Egypt.” 

He further states : — ■ He (Brugsch Bey) in- 
sists that they ( the Egyptians) migrated from In- 
dia long before historic memory and crossetl th ii 
bridge of nations — the Isthmus of Suez, to nml 
a new fatherland on the banks of the Nile ” — Thto- 
sdphist. 

It is said in the Egyptian history that the 
Egyptians went to the Valley. of -the Nile from a 
holy country called Punt And Punt, as already 
shewn, was a province of India. 

Mr. Pococke also believes in the Hindu origin 
of the Egyptians. His grounds arc mainly , — 

(1) Striking similarities of names of ininy 

pi evinces, rivers, towns &c. of both India aid 
Ksypt. » 

(2) The title Remes or Remessis of the Egyp 
tian rulers shows a connectiou between the t\/o. 

(3) Similarities of skulls, funeral materials &>' 

(4) Similarities of architectural designs, gran 
dcur and pomp 
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(5) Facility of translating several Egyptian 
tongues through the help of Sanskrit. — (“India- 
in Greece.” 

II. Ethiopia. 

It is said that Egypt received her civilisation 
from Ethiopia Gk. Aitheops, Sanskrit Adityapa 

sun-burnt. The country between 10° to 25® 
N L. and 45° to 58° E. Long, was then caired^ Ethio- 
pia, now comprising Nubia. Abyssinia, Senar, Cor- 
dofan, Dongola, Darfur So:. It vras a very powerful 
kingdom before 1000 B. C. but became subject 
to Egypt in 76a B. C Scholars believe that Ethio- 
pia was colonised by Hindus. The views arc given 
below ■ 

(1) Ethiopia and Hindustan were possessed 
or colonised by the same extraordinary race,’ — 
Sir W. Jones. Asiatic Researches. 

(2) Fhilostratus the E^der, of Lemnos, a fam- 

ous Greek soiihist and rhetorician of the 2nd C 
A D says— “The Ethiofxans were originally an 
Indian race, compelled to leave India for the im- 
pui ity contracted by slaying a certain nmnarch to 
whom they owed allegiance.” (Heeren’i Hindu Su- 
periority. * 

(3) Eusebius of Nicomedia, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople of the 4th C. A. D. and 1st tutor to 
the Emperor Julian says — “The Ethiopians are 
a branch of the people who had come and settled 
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in a country near Egypt, from the countries on 

the Indus.” 

% 

(4) Julius Africanus — an excellent historian 

of the 3rd C. A. D. gives the same opinion. His 

view was later on, quoted by Eusebius and J. Syn- 

» 

cellus. 

(e) The work of Philostratus gives an account 
of Ethiopia in course of the description of an Egyp- 
tian who had learnt the following from his father — 

‘The Indians are the wisest and most intelli- 
gent in the world. The Ethiopians are a branch 
of the Indians. They came from and settled in 
Ethiopia. They are wise like their Indian ances- 
tors and imitate all ancestral manners. They frank- 
ly admit that they were of Indian origin and one 
people with the Indians.” 

( j) Prof, Heeren derives ‘Abyssinia’ from 
Abuisin’ a name of the Indus. 

Many countries and places of Central Africa 
bear Sanskrit names and show Hindu predomi- 
nance there. 

— o- 

D. The Americ.vs. 

B 

Columbus discovered America in 1492 But 
the ancient Hindus knew and colonised it loog 
long ago. Proofs of it abound in the Puranas VVe 
better discuss the point in the light of modern 
research .— 
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When the Europeans first founded colonies in 
America, they saw Hindu customs, and manners 
current there. India’s connection with Amdirica 
had broken long long before its modern discovcr.y. 
llaron Humboldt notices, 

“Hindu connection of America is still found in 
many things ” “The ancestors of the Peruvians 
were once in connection with the Indians” — 
Pocockc. 

On the early American imitation of Hindu ar> 
chitecture, Mr. Hardy says — “The ancient build- 
ings ot Chicane in Central America — resemble 
the staples of Indian temples.* Mr. Skier says — 
“The Buddhist temples of South India and tlie^ 
Indian Archipelago were imitated in many build- 
ings of Central America in design and .materials.” 
« ^ 

Old temples, forts, bridges and tanks show an 
imitation of the Hindu style in every respect ” Dr. 
Jar few 

Gods and goddesses were made after Indian 
idols and duly worshipped. Prescott’s Conquest oj 
J/exko” 3ind Helps’ '^SpunUh Occupation of Ame- 
7 tea '" — give many examples of Hindu influence 
there 

In Mc.xico, a human god with an elephant’s 
head was worshipped. “It presents some remarka- 
ble and apparently not accidental resemblance with 
the Hindu Ganesh,’ (Dr. Humboldt.) 
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“ It is very remarkable that Peruvians whose 
Ink^s boasted of the same Sofar descent, styled 
their greatest festival *^Ram-Si'toa whence we 
may suppose that South America was peopled by 
the same race who imported into the furthest parts 
of Asia — the rites and fabulous history of Rama." 

' (Sir, VV. Jones) 

0 

BOOK II. 

CHAPTER I. 

§ RISE OF NEW DYNASTIES AND 
KINGDOMS. 

p 

o 

Of the numerous clans or tribes that came in- 
to being after the said RegenCTation, th^ Dait}*as 
and the Danavas were the eldest At first they 
were pious. So they soon rose to power and con- 
quered lands, Many of them performed Horse 
Sacrifice. All of them could move in the air in 
their aeroplanes. AH were gallant fighters, invin- 
cible, truthful, followers of Vedic religion and 
well-read. Even in their most palmy days, they 
knew no pride, were free givers and merciful. But 
in time their nature entirely changed for the 
worse. They grew quite wild in every respect. Irre- 
ligion, anger, malice filled them. In the meantime 
the Devas were rising to eminence. Then a Civil 
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Wai* ctlsued for the possession of swarga t. e the 
best lands of the North. (Mahabha. Peace. Book) 
A most sanguinary war raged for 32 years. The 
Devas eventually conquered the Daityas and occu- 
pied the coveted lands. At that time, a large num- 
bjr of Vedic Brahmins conquered lands in India 
and mutinied against the Devas ; for they were 
ousted from their northern homes by the Devas. 
The 88030 Brahmanas now made a common cause 
with the Daityas and repeatedly attacked the Devas. 
But they were mostly defeated and killed by the 
latter. (Mahabh. Peace Book. Chap. 33.) 

This was the first of a series ot sharp conflicts 
between the priests and the warriors, for sup.re- 
macy. The Brahmanas lost their northern homes. 
o 

§ COMING OF FRESH ARYAN COLONIES 

IN INDIA. 


The Deva-Asura fVar, lasting 32 years is des- 
cribed in all the Vedas. The Dc’vts, JPftuusAjat 
and Pttris (of Mongolia) were on the one side ; 
^Iruras, R-iksha^as and PisHch tr were on the other, 
(Black Yujur. P. 121-22). The were small 

in numb*r, the Diityas were many (P 133). In 
the battles, the Devas, being defeated, submitted 
to the D.iityas and became their subjects (Do. P. 
144). The Daityas conquered 3 countries of the 
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Devas and colonised them ( Padma P. Creation 
Bookf Chap. 30. SI. 12) The Daityas and Danfivas 
then •lived happily in Swarga i. e. Central Asia 

The victors, then jealous and afraid of the co i- 
quered Devas, resolved to oust them from Cen- 
tral Asia. So they be^an to harass and persecute 
them in all possible ways — (ij The Pams, the 
mercantile branch of the Asuras stole the cow-, 
of Angir.is and hid them in caves. Indra went 
there, opened the doors of the cives and deliverer! 
the cows and gave them to the owners, (ii. Atri 
was seized, and confined in a machine-house 
tra-^riha) of 100 doors, in order to be burnt alive 
Indra saved him (R.V. 1 . 51. 3). (iii) Atri was again 
Served from a similar fate by the two Asvin brother. 
(R V. I 1 16 8.) iv; Thes.imetwo A*.vin brothers 
saved Manii, Sayu, Atri, Trita, Kebha, Bandana 
Kanva and others. ( R. V. I 112. 16 ; 1 150 
17 &c) The Devas now deemed it expedient 
to quit their homes. Brahma had already withdrawn 
to his new colony in N Siberia Whither many seers 
sages. Sadhyas, the Rudras and others followed 
him Some went eastward to Burma. A large 
band marched southward under Vishnu, India 
and others. (R. V. 1 . 9 6, I. I7> S ; I. 21 6, 
I 90 3 ; Y. 81. 3; VI. 49. 13 ; VII. 91. I.) Thus 
Manu, son to Vivasvan, came to India, safely led by 
hts uncle Vishnu. (R. V. VI. 46 13.) The Krishna 
Yujtir Veda is perhaps wrong to say that Manu 
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came to India for Sacrificial purposes. The Rt^~ 
Veda plainly states that the tyranny of the Dai- 
tyas forced M inu to come to Vrithivi i. e kingdom 
of Prithu, through Afghanistan. The Satapatha 
Brahmana has magnified this descent of Manu 
from the northern, mountains on the Indian plains 
into the legend oi the Deluye. With heavy hearts 

I 

and tearful eyes, our Yilgrim Fathers left their 
dearest northern homes, They chanted the follow- 
ing Satnas^ as they marched on southward 

(1) “Indra, Pushan, Tarkshya, Arishtanemi and 
Vrihaspati be propitious to us. ' (R. V. I. 89 6.) 

(2) “Lo ! the wind blows fair ; Oh how, gently 
the rivers run ! The trees also be favourable to us 
on the way ; so that we may not suffer from huii' 
ger’ CRV -^90 6-) 

(3) “Our nights . and dawns on the way be 
sweet. India where wc arc going, be genial to us 
and the Su'arga we are leaving, be also sweet to 
us. Big trees on our way be sweet ; the sun-rays 
be sweet and let our cows give us ample milk. 
The sun, Varuna, Aryyama, Indra and Vishnu 
please do us good” (R. V I. 90. 7-9) 

(4) “Let the sun, the Great Eye of the world 
rise for our benefit : the four quarters, the firm 
mountains and the rivers— do us good.” R. V. VII. 

35.8 ) 

Then Manu and others, ignorant of the route, 
said .— 
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(t) *'0 Aprni, take us through a good route, 
so that going there, we may have peace and pros- 
perity. O Agni, deliver us from this terrible dan- 
ger safely. Let us have vast lands and large towns 
in the country where we are going to, so that our 
children may ^ive happily there. (R V. I 189 1-2). 
Agnideva, President of Tibbet, came down to In- 
dia as guide to these Indian colonists. (Siva was 
the next President of Tibbet.) Indra was their 
leader (R V. VI. 21. 12 *; 47 7-8 ; 47-20 &r. Indra 
and Fushan led them ; but unluckily, they loat 
their way and came to a land of robbers (VI 54. 
1). Then asking experienced men. they again 
found a good and safe way and resumed their 
southward m irch all on horse-back. These Ar- 
yans led the horse by the nose and not by bridles 
put on their mouths (R. V. V. 6r 2-4). At last 
Manu came to India through Afghanistan. (R 
V. IX 65. 16) They arrived on the Sutlej (III 
33- 3) Then afraid of the waves, Manu said, “O 
Agnideva, please get us a large boat having strong 
rudder and strong oars in which our heroes — the 
followers of Indra, our carriages and our tents may 
bj ferried safely (I. 14O. 12.) They safely crossed 
the river Indus. The route from Mongolia to 
India is well depicted in the White Yajux Veda, 
VIII. 25 and 60 ) thus : — “Vishnu, the chief 
leader, conducted them first to the south-west 
corner of Tibbet, near the source of the Ganges 

18 
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\,K here he made a halt for some time. Thence he 
rims down to a part of Afghanistan where il of 
t'le chiefs settled , Varuna became their kin^. (K. 
V.) Here in Suvnifu (Swat Valley) they made ano- 
ther halt Thence Vishnu brought the remaining ii 
Chiefs to India (R. V. I. 139. 1 1). Even after the 
coming of ManUj .many other Aryans, persecuted 
by the Daityas came out to India in different bLinds 
i.R- V 1 159. 4). The Fciy« Purana, Last Book, 
Cnap 39, SI. 2S states that Bhutas^ Ptstlchas, 
J'iaoait Devast &c. came to India from the north. 
The Bhiitas settled in Bhutasthan, now Bhotan, 
the ^isachas settled in Pandya, Kekaya, Balhika, 
.Sa'y^i' Nepal and Kuntala ; the Nagas settled in 
the Naga Hills and in N. E. India j the Dei/hs 
colr)m*>ed Aryyavarta. 

Before Manu*cainc to India, there had been only 
a few Aryan kingdoms in N. India. But there 
wore numerous D litya kingdoms. There was one 
large and very powerful Daitya kingdom in the 

I 

Punjab under Balt, often mentioned as an emper- 
or. 1 0 enter India proper, the northern immi- 
grants had to fight Bali first. But they were not 
strong enough to attack Bali So Vishnu thought 
of a m inoever. On the Sutlej or Bcas they lived 
f')i sometime and gathered sufficient strength theie 
Then one day Vishnu, a dwarf in size, went to 
Bali and humbly asked of him a little land to live 
in. This king Bali granted him. Vishnu thus 
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obtained a footingr in Bali’s kingdom. This poor 
beginning gradually turned into a pretty fair co- 
lony Tilled in by those new settlers. After several 
years Vishnu strengthened his army, fought 
liali, defeated him and forced him to flee. Hindu 
tradition followed him to Patalit {antipodes) i. e. 
South America where he conquered a new land 
called after him Balt~Mumi\ now Bolivia. The 
first Aryan colony in India was on the Indus (R. 
V. VIII. 24. 27). Vishnu knew it well that without 
hard fighting, he could not obtain lands for his 
colonists in India. 

Vishnu and Indra thus conquered Sapta-sindkn 
t. e. the land of the 7 branches of the Indus, Rr*ih- 
mh-varta, Brahmarslu desa, the Province of Oudh 
and other tracts of North India. "Having killed 
many dark-skinned natives of India, Indra and 
Vishnu gave the lands to their white-skinned kith 
and kin.” (R. V. I. 100. 18.) 

(d) “That Indra, slayer of Vrttra and victor of 
Stimvara pura killed and drove the dark-skinned 
robbers of India and set up Manu and other') m 
India and Afghanistan. A .sage praised Indra 
thus — “Indra . killed Plpru, Mrlgaya, Susuvaiisa 
the generals ; subdued Rijisva^, son to Vidatha^ 
pierced the stone-built cities of .S \mvara and killed 
50,000 dark-skinned soldiers — all noseless robbers 
(R V. IV. 16. 13 and V. 29 10) Indra was up and 
doing, as it were, for Manu. Having defeated 
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the enemies, he made Arsasdna, the robber chief 
eat humble pic (R.V, IL 2a 6), also ( 11 .V. I. 130. 8). 
Thus Indra brought the natives under the control 
of the Aryans (R. V. V. 34. 6). After these wars 
Indra and Vishnu performed two sacrifices on the 
plain of Kurukshetra (now Cafnall. These Indo- 
Aryans now called themselves Aryya i. e. Ex- 
ceUent Lords and the dark conquered natives as 
Sudras. Needless to say that the Sudras were 
often oppressed, while the vdiitem&n favoured. One 
sage asked all to be impartial (Ath. Veda. IV. P. 
540). For distinction, the Aryans now begai> to 
wear a thread or chain over their shoulders. 

Having settled Manu and others in India, In- 
dra and Vishnu again left for the North, raised 
a fresh army and regained Svarf^a (White Yajur. 
II. P. 33 and 51 aiKt.99). The cries of victory ot 
the I^vas, filled the skies (Do. P. 26i»). The As- 
uras were expelled from the 2 1 Deva settlements 
in Central Asia (Do. P. 148)^ 

ITio Indians for several generations, remem- 
bered their northern homes and relations (K. V. 

I. 1591 4; I. I3f> n ; III. 54. 9.; YlII. 27. lO ; 
Vlll. 72, 7'S ; I. 164. 9»;V. 4}. 19 ; Charakasdso 
in his Sanhita^ Chapter I. 5-9 alludes te the Nor- 
thern Home. India, was now' called Mother coun- 
try, and Central Asia, Fatherlattd (Ath. Veda- 

II. P. 726 I R. Y. I. 164. 33 -, X. I3» 6.; I. 89. 4; 
VI 70. 6 ; Y 43. 2 ; lY. i. 10 , YI. J. 
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We have described the Devos men, Siuaiga 
as Central Asia - and so forth. General Hindu 
readers, wedded to the theological notions of those, 
will certainly laugh at our historical delineation. 
The following, taken from our own writing, will 
convince them of the truth (i) The learned 
Aryans of the North were called D-^vas (Satapatha 
Brahmana). They were Kulins iu the true sen*;© 
of the word. (2) Eminent Indian kings used to 
go to heaven (i. North) and Devas albO would 
come to India on occasions Indra often asked 
the aid of brave Indian kings to kill his enemies. 
(3) The merchants of India used to send traders 
and merchandise <0 Indra in heaven'through the 
Tseveral passes called Deva^yanas (Ath. Veva II. 
P. 424). these Passes were often impassable for 
water and snow; so^ the merclia^its applied to In 
dra to make the communication with the North 
easier and safer. 

By 2S00 K C , innumerable kingdoms, both 
large and small, and owned by the different sec- 
tions of both Aryans an J Non -Aryans started in- 
to being in North India. The Rig-Veda ha*> re- 
cognised even a few powerful Sudra kings (R. V. 
IV. 30). Of them, the so-cMled Solar and the Lu 
nar kingdoms were generally most powerful Our 
history for the next 2,000 years (2800 B C. to 
800 B.C ) will mainly give the events &c of the 
Solar and the Lunar dynasties of North India. No 
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dynasties ever ruled so long^ ; no dynasties ever 
remained pure and bright so long ; and no dynas 
ties ever threw out too iM-anches in the coufitry 
and abroad. 

■ ■ o 

CHAPTER II. 

§ THE SOIjAR and THE LUNAR 
DYNASTIES. 

■ " — o 

Marichi, the eldest of the '"Seven seers” begot 
Kasyapa^ so-called from his favourite drirrk kasya. 
Kas)rapa is said to have conquered the land, now 
called Kashmir ( u e Kasyapa^meru ) from an 
Asura king, Jalodbhava by name. He married a 
daughter of Dak.sha. king of Kanakhala, the capi> 
tal of a small state , near Hurdwar, and raised m 
her 12 sons, called AUtyas from their mother 
Aditi. Of them, Indra, Varuna, Vivasvan and 
Vishnu became the most distinguished. We have 
already said that Brahma, Endra, Vasrsta, Janaka 
were patronymics Owing to the political distur> 
banco, the ist Brahma left his Central Asiatic 
abode and founded a new colony in N Siberia> 
the new capital bcin^ Siddhapuri (now, St'drov'). 
Indra became the Raja of the Deva branch of the 
Aryans ; his queen was Sachi the daughter of 
Fuloma, the king of the Danava branch of the 
Aryans. He had 3 sons and one daughter. Prin- 
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cess Jayanti was married to RiJiabha deva (of 
the Vairaja dynasty ), the founder of Jainism 
Vishnu was a dwarf. Though youngest, yet he 
was the ablest and the most qualified of the 12 
brothers. Lakshmi chose him for her loriL Vivas- 
van was not a hero, but a poet and a great medi- 
cal expert He had 3 wives and several chil- 
dren, of whom Manu, Yama and the two Asvin 
bi others, were the most noted Yama got a small 
state to the north of the lake M tn^ lyowir The 
Asvin brothers were great phyMcians Mann's mo- 
ther Suviirchasit was one of the 16 S'ltis (chaste 
wivesj of ancient India. We have seen how Manu, 
through the grace ofhis uncles Indra and Vishnu 
had got a very large kingdom in N. India. 

Wc call the dynasties Solar and Lunar ^ be 
cause they have passed currenf as such. Histori- 
cally we should call them Vaivnsvat and Suuma, 
The Sanskrit epics and several Piirans give the 
king-lists of the two dynasties But it is strange 
that no two works entirely agree In my list I 
have put in names recognised in the Vedas or 
other reliable works. I trust it will at least, give 
an approximation to truth. Chronology, however, 
is almost wanting. 58 rulersTroin Minu to Rina 
ruled some 1350 years on an average of .ibaut 
23 years per reign. Absolutely nothing is know 1 
about the length of each individual reign. Con- 
jecture alone can lend her charm to satisfy 
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our curiobity a little, Our Solar king-list runs as 
follows : — 

I. Minu. 2. Ikshvaku. 3. Bikuk->hi. 4. l^ar- 
anjaya. 5, Aiieiia. 6. Prithu. 7 Visvagaswa 8. 
Arclra. 9 Yuvanasw.i I. 10 Sravasta. ii. Vrihad-* 
aswa. 12. Kuvalaswa. 13 Driraswa 14. Haryyas- 
wa. 15. Nikumbhaswa. z6 Sanhataswa (alias, Kri^ 
sibva) 17. Prasenajit 18 Yuvanaswa (No. 2) 19, 
Mtnihata. 20 Puru-kutsa. 21. Trsaddasyu 22. 
Pribhadcaswa 23. Tridhanwa. 24. Tryarima. 25. 
Satyavrata (TWr/i/iAv). 26. , Haris-chandra 27- 
Rohitaswa. 28. Champa. 29 Sudcva 30 Vijaya- 
nandana. 31. Bharuka. 32. Vrika. 33. Vahuka. 
34. Sigira 35. A'lsuman. 35. Dilipa I 37. Bha- 
giratha. 38. Srutaseiia. 39 Nibhriga. 40. AmvtT- 
Ttsha 41 Sindhu-dwipa 42. Ayut.iswa. 43. Ritu- 
parna. 44. Sarvakaina 45 Sudasa. 46 Kalmisha- 
pada 47, Asmaka 48. Mulaka 49 Atiaranya. 50 
Satyarata 51 Viswa-saha. 52, Duliduha. 53 
Ilavila. 54. Dilipa II. 5$. l^aghu. 36. Ajapala. $7. 
Dasaratha. 58, Ramachandra. 

I Manu (R. V. X. 63 i and elsewhere ) 2800- 
2790 B C. 

We have already shewn that Manu did not 
come down to India for penitence or after the so- 
callcd Deluge. Like Babar, he was forced to 
leave Central Asia At the supplication of Manu- 
and others, Indra and Vishnu, aided by others 
led the Northern Colonists towards the South, 
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conquered vdst tracts in Afghanistan and N. India, 
c-stablished 11 in the west and 11 in India. To the 
lot of Manu, fell a pretty large kingdom. Manu knew 
no fighting ; like his father, he was a great lover 
of learning, religion and peace. He began to 
rule about 2800 B.C. He selected an c?cce]lcnt 
site for his capital, built it on the Sarayu and 
called it Ayodhya the "Invincible City ' It was 
well guarded with a moat, wall and wea^xins. '*It 
had 8 parts, 9 gates, and an iron treasury and all 
the pomp and pride of heaven. (Ath. Veda. II. 
31. P. 742 . The S itapatha-JSrahniana (I 41) 
states that the river S tdauiru (Gandaki) formed 
the eastern boundary of Manu’s realm of '’ample 
size.* Probably at the instruction of Indra and 
Vishnu, Manu performed an Itnpertal Sicrijicc. 

In the Mahabharta and clscwerc, Manu is call- 
od the law-giver. Possibly this is true. M inu is 
the first king of Oudh and the lawgiver Manu- 
is the earliest of the zo Hindu lawgivers. Manu 
united in him the crown and the cowl. He had 
to Organise his first state, composed of different 
race.s. So, it is highly probable that he drafted the 
Dharma- Sutras (code), now 4 ost an 1 not yet re- 
covered. “The Dharma-Sutra of Manu was held 
in high honor in the Sutra Period as the metrical 
Code of Manu is held in honor in the present- 
day” (R. C. Dutt) 

Manu like the Patriarchs of all the nations of 
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old, appcaf^ to be connected with the tale of a 
wonderful Deluge* The Satapatha Brahmana first 
gives the tale. Kut the Vedas know it not. We 
don’t think it true in any way. 

] 3 y his chief queen Sraddha-devi, Manu had lO 
children, of whom Princess 11 a was the eldest. 
He had 50 other sdns by his other wives. They 
quarrelled and ruined themselves. Manu’s was 
probably a short rule. Before his death, he had 
partitioned his state among his 6 children. 3 of his 
sons took to religion and refused royalty. One 
son took to commerce, the remaining six in- 
herited the property. We see here that the idea 
of the indivisibility of the Raj did not yet origi- 
nate, Even the daughter got a fair share. By 
jiartition, Princess Ila, the eldest child, got the 
Doab e. the land 'between the rivers Ganges 
and the Jumna. Ikshaku, the eldest son got the 
kingdom of Kosala lying between the rivers Gan- 
ges and the Gandaki. This was called Madhya- 
desa I*, e. Mid-land of North India. His second 
son Narishyat got a tract in the north near the 
Himalayas. It is .said that his children were af- 
terwards known as Sal^a Kshatriya ■>, i e. Scythians. 
The 3rd son got the Varsh tka k^hetra, 

prob. a part of Carnal. The kingdom of Nabhaga 
cannot be identified now. Saryyati (R. V.) got a 
a state ip^Gujrat. His son Anrita conquered 
Cathidwar and built the capital Kushasthali— af- 
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terwards known as Dwaraka. 

The Rig-Vcda, 1. 1 16. 3 and 5, records the 
firsf Foreign Invasion of India about 2S00 B.C. or 
a little later. Sayana gives the story thus — ■ The 
royal-sage Tugra was a great favourite with the 
two Asvin brothers. Being much harassed by the 
enemies of a different land, he sent his son Bhujyu 
with a strong army to conquer them. The ship 
w'ent to the middle of the sea and was driven 
away by high winds and wrecked. Then Bhujyu 
sent a prayer to Asvins for rescue. Asvins res- 
cued him with the soldiers in their ships and 
brought him home safely to his father in three 
days and nights.” The enemies were either the 
Assyrians or the Egyptians ; in all probability, 
the former. For, we know that Indra had conclud- 
ed a treaty with Vritra, the great Assyrian monarch. 
(Mahabh. Effort Book, Chap. 11-13 Indra .trea- 
cherously broke the terms, afterwards, attacked 
Vritra and killed him and his brother Vala (Bel). 
The Assyrians roused by the murder of their 
kings, perhaps invaded India repeatedly. As to 
the slaughter of Vritra by Indra, Vtde R. V. I 
80.2 ; III. 33. 7 ; I. 80: I , IX. 63. 24. In the Zend 
Avesta Indra is called Verathraghna. The Indo- 
Assyrian relations of those times will partially ap- 
pear from the following : — 

“If now we compare the Indian narrative with 
the records of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, there can 
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scarcely remain a doubt that the Vala of the Rig- 
Veda, was the Belus or Bel of the Inscriptions ; 
that the lofty capital of Vala, in the Rig- Veda, 
was the lofty citadel of Bel in the Inscription, that 
the Asuras, Fanis of the Veda, were identical with 
Fhinidcs of classical history or mythology ; that 
the river crossed by Saramawas the Euphrates. We 
find that the Aryans who emigrated to India were 
once familiar with the lofty citadel of Bel and 
must have then lived not very far from the Euph- 
rates.” Dr. K M. Banerji’s “Aryan Witness” P 62. 

Rise of the Lunar Dynasty. 

About 2790 or 88, Frinces Ila began to rule 
in her capital at Pratistkaua, near modern Allaha- 
bad She was the first Indian lady to sit on a 
till one. It is said that in male dress and under 
the male name of Sudyumna, she ably managed 
her state for several years. 

She did not marry yet. She would sit on the 
throne in the open court and conduct all state 
affairs with the aid of her ministers. She was 
fair in form, pure in character and fond of hunt- 
ing excursions. One fine spring, mounted on her 
favourite Sindh horse and followed by a large 
retinue she went out a-hunting to the north of 
the Himalayas. One day, for rest, she had entered a 
fair hermitage called Kumara Dana and met Budha 
there Charmed by his exceptional beauty,^ she as- 
ked him to marry her. Budha, living there on 
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pjnita’itial piirpDsas, a^^rcjJ however. Thi mir- 
riagfo was performed a la Gandharva. Ila brought 
down Budha to her capital and thenceforward 
both ruled as joint-sovereigns. Th^ great sage Atri 
was the second of the .S' tptarshi brothers. He 
begot Soma honored in the Rig-Veda with the 
title of Ruja. He was very powerful. His state 
was in Mongolia, Rig-Vcdic Ufangnr His land 
yielded abundant crops. Having subdued all the 
chiefs of Central Asia and N W. India, he p*r- 
formed an Imperial Sacrifice under the prcsidont- 
sh'p of his father Atri. This afterwards le 1 to th- 
Deva sura War. The toule.st deed that bi ought 
an eternal stain on Soma, was his stealing Taui- 
devi, wife of Vrihaspati priest to the Devas Vii- 
haspati fought with Soma for his wife, but was 
defeated. At last, with the aid of Ihdra and other-., 
Vrihaspati recovered her* Tara bore a son by 
Soma. And this son was Budha who married 11a. 
He was called Budha i. c. wise, for he nas noted 
for wisdom from his youth up. He was very hand- 
some in person. He studied various sciences, es- 
pecially medicine It is said that he first introduced 
the llasti SCistra *. e. a “Tjrcatise on Klephant." 
Soma also means the moon The Puranists have 
therefore called his line lunar. Though histori 
cilly wrong, yet the idea is not altogether void 
of poetry. The moon derives her light from thi* 
sun. Ila also derived her life and light from thj 
sun (Vivasvan). 19 
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The king-list of the Lunar Dynasty is shewn 
thus — I. Ila. 2 Budha & Ila. 3- Puru-rava. 4. 
A>u $. Nahusha. 6. Yayaii. 7. Puru. 8. Janamc- 
jaya 9. Prachinvan. lO. Pravira. ii Manasyu. 
3 2 Charupada. 13. Sudyu. 14- Bahugava. I5- 
Sanyati. i6. Ahanyatt. 17. Raudrasva. 18. Riteyu 
19 Rantinara. 20.* Suniati. 21. Aiti. 22. Dushm- 
yanta. 23. Bharata. 24. Bitatha. 25. Manyu. 26. 
V'rihtit-Kshctia. 27. Hast!. 28. Ajamira. 29. Rik- 
hlia (i' 30 Samvarana 31. Kuru. 32. Janhu 33. 
Suialha 34. Biduratha. 35. Sarvabhauma. 36. Jayat- 
seiM 37 Radhika. 38. Ajutayu 39, Akrodhana. 
40 Dsjvatithi. 41. Riksha (2) 42. Dilipa. 43. Pratipa. 
'jpf Santanu. 45. Vichitra-Viryya. 46 Bhibhin.i 
(Regent). 47. Pandu. 48 Dhntarashtra (Regent) 
and Bhishma (Protector). 49. Yudhisthira and 
iJuiyyodhcina. 5^* • Duryyodhana. Then came the 
Pandu dynasty N\ith Yvidhisthira as the first rulei 
(r ;88 -i37.3 B. C j 

OiTlie so-called Solar and the Lunar dynas- 
ties, the former was the most predominant from 
]Ma.\u to Rama The latter boasts ot several 
promnic it hguios Besides, 8 different dynasties, 
all noted in history, sinang up from it 


2 IkSHARU 

Aftei a shoit lulc of 10 or 13 years, Manu 
passed into religious retirement. His eldest son 
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Ikshaku succeeded him in about 2790 B. C. He 
is recognised in the Rig-Veda and his dynasty 
IS called the Aikshaka. He was tall, of golden 
complexion, sweet in temper and strong in brain 
body and mind. He is called the first regular king 
of Oudh He ruled wisely and well He was very 
gieat and pious and performed many Sacriju^e^, He 
had 10 sons and one daughter. 5 of his sons took 
to religion ; one .son turned a merchant. One 
son vix, Sakuni, went to the North and founded 
his line there. Bikukshi was the crown-prince. 
Though his reign was probably long, yet we hear 
of no fresh conquests except that he assisted 2 of 
his sons in founding *new kingdoms. Prince Nimt 
founded a small state afterwards called Mithila or 
Videha (North Behar). Prince Dandaka built a 
kingdom, south of the Vmdhyas, perhaps between" 
modern Nagpur and Nasik He filled his kingdom 
with the Aryan settlers from the North, whom he 
gave lands and wealth This w.is, no doubt the 
first Aryan state in the Deccan. Prince Dandaka 
employed a sage named Sukra as his priest E\ ery- 
thing fared well for some years. Then, one day, 
Dandaka went to his priest’s house but Sukra was 
not m Dandaka saw the priest’s tlaughtcr who 
had not yet attained her age of puberty Charmed 
by her beauty, he sciiS'J her , but she asked him 
to wait till the return of her father and then m irry 
her with his consent. But unlucky Dandaka pud 
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no heed to her words, forcibly raped her and then 
returned to his capital Madhumanta Very great 
was the wrath of Sukra when he learnt all these 
He cursed Dandaka to perish with his people soon. 

It is said that a terrible volcanic eruption soon 
followcil and rendered the, fertile valley into an 
arid waste, by the ceaseless downpour of burn- 
ing ashes for days together. (Ram. VII. 92-94. 
cantos.) This awful calamity reminds us of the 
dreadful catastrophe connected with the origin of 
the Dead Sea. The neighbouring country where 
the sages had already repaired, leaving the sinful 
kingdom of Dandaka, became afterwards known as 

Janasthana, Thus ended the first Aryan state 
of the South. 

The crown-prince Bikukshi also gave the king 
much trouble. One day> to perform a Sraddha ce- 
remony, the king ordered Prince- Bikukshi to pro- 
cure meat The Prince hunted many animals. Hun- 
gry and thirsty, he however ate a l^arc hi tlic wood 
and brought the rest to- Ikshaku. The royal 
priest discovered that the ijgieat was cendered im- 
pure by the prince’s eatii^ a har& So, it was 
rejected. This foul act of the Ftince earned him 
the opprobrious title of Sasfl 4 n ( H'are-eater ). 
Ikfehaku go't so much annoycct at the Prince's act 
that he disinherited him. He cUed after a long 

and prosperous reign, (perh ZT^iOi C.) 

3 Bikukshi (Vishnu and other Furans i 

Mahsbli,) Perh. 2750-2739) Bi C. 
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On the death of Ikshaku, the royal pnebt, the 
minjsterb and the leading people crowned Bikuk- 
shi king. He is called a rajarshi i. e, saintly king. 
He ruled his kingdom on righteous principles lii 
religious turn of mind, he was like his grandfather 
Manu He begot 15 sons, the eldest of whom, 
Paranjaya iht Victor) was a great hero The 
Pi nice was veiy carefully trained. 


4. Faranjaya ( Mahabh. and Puraiis) 

Pcih. 2730-2700 B C 

On the retirement of Bikukshi, the crown-prince 
Paranjaya succeeded him to the throne. His 
queen Manonmathini, daughtei of Bharga Dev.i, 
was a beauty. He had several sons and two dauglT^ 
ters. Princess Taravati was married to Chandra- 
sekara, prince of Kara viiajjura on the iiver Dii"- 
hadvati in Bithoor. Prince Chandrasekhara was 
the great-grandson of Daksha of Kanakhala near 
Hurdwar The other Princess is said to have b^on 
a queen of Yayati of the Lunar line - Paranjay.i 
was ambitions and very fond of glory His re 
now'n as a gieat warrior had reached even the 
North For, at this time, the Devas, defeated by 
the Asuras, applied to him for aid. It is sud thal 
he agreed but demanded that he woii’d fight for 
them, if their king Indra should bear him to the 
field on his shdulder. Of course, the Devas could 
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not yield to such a dibjjrace. However, at their 
entreaty, he agreed to fight from on the hunrn of 
a big bull of the Devas, calletl Indra. Paranjaya 
led the combined army against the Asnras (Assy- 
rians ?) whom he defeated signally The victory 
earned him the title of 'Kj.ikutsfha (/. c Victor of 
the Bull) His Indian exploits are almost forgot- 
ten. From his distinction^ the Solar LJne is of- 
ten called the “Line of Kakutstha." Paranjaya was 
followed by two peaceful kings (Mos. 5 and 6) 
whose reigns were by no means eventful. They 
may have ruled till 2660 B C. 

[ The I-Ainar Dynasty j — The first several kings 
of the Lunar dynasty, recognised in the Rig -Veda, 
deserve special notice here By Ila, Budha had 4 
sons viz Pururava, Utkala, Gaya and Vimala. 
The eldest Pururava came to the throne perhaps 
about 2758 B. C. The other three Princes aie 
said to have founded their kingdoms in the 
Deccan 

Pururava (Perh. 2758-2748 BC (R,V.X. 95 18) 

He was an accomplished king. He was brave 
learned, liberal, and given to the performance of 
various sacrifices Ifi his time he was unrivalled 
in prowess and fame. It is said that he had es- 
tablished his supremacy over 13 islands of the 
Indian ocean. His aid was often courted even by 
the Devas of the North. He defeated the Asuras 
for Indra who honored the valiant Indian monarch 
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with half his seat While there, Urvasi the fairest 
dancing girl of Indra’s court was one day stolen 
by some robbers, Pururava, however, rescued her 
by his valour. Now Urvasi became passionately 
enamoured of the young accomplished king. The 
Devas allowed her to marry Pururava, as the latter 
also agreed. In several hymns of the Rig- Veda, 
learned Urvasi has hcrcsclf narrated her love (R.V, 
X 95). He b^got in her several sons of whom 
Prince .'\yu was the eldest. The later life of Puru— 
rava was rather unhappy. Power begot his pride 
he fell out with the ministers and the sages anri 
stole their wealth and jewels. M iny tiicd to make 
him better but in vain. Power and greed made him 
mad and blind. To the great relief of all, he soon 
fell ill and died. Prince .^yu succeeded him 
is recognised in the Rig-Vcd 4 . *Hc was warlike 
like his father. R. V. I. 53. 8-10, states that at 
this time 20 kings, with 60,099 soldiers fovight 
against a young valiant monarch named Siisruva. 
who, however with the aid of Indra, defeated them 
and particularly subdued Kutsa, Atithigva and 
Ayu. We find no other notice of .Ayu. By his 
queen Pnibha he had 5 sops of whom Nahiish.i 
was the eldest. The 3rd prince Raji was the mi't.i 
powerful He is described as the very L'on 0/ tht 
Lunar dynasty. With his aid, Indra (the Second 
retrieved the fallen glories of the Devas. lie there- 
fore called Raji a Father. 
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Ncihusha (R. V.) 

I’cih 2730 B. C. — 3700 B. C. 

Nahubha succeeded his father on the throne. He 
was very clcvci , heroic and just For the first several 
ycais he ruled his people wisely and well. Having; 
defeated many kings, he performed an Imperial 
Saciifice and gave away much wealth and lands 
to the Brahmans, sages and seers. So strong was 
his government that the /?rfs_yKj (Xon-Aryan king-v) 
could not make the least disturbance in the land. 
1-ater on, Nahusha grew very wicked and unpopu- 
lar. He forced the sages to pay hum tiibutc for 

the extensive estates they owned His audacious 

• 

presumption reached its climax when he forceil 
even the seers to bear his palanquin. Fortune 
raided him to the m^st exalted place, before his 
fall. Indra-jhip at that time fell vacant The De- 
vas and the seers elected Nahusha Indta. In this 
new' sphere, he proved himself quite worthy but 
his iii'voleiicj did not lessen at all. He insulted 
the Devas and seers , nay one day, he even asked 
Indrani tO be his wife In the meintimc, the miss- 
ing Indra suddenly m^de his appearance. Nahusha 
was then disgrcefiilly diivcn out from the Deva 
throne (Mahabh. Effoit-Book) Probably he did 
not live long after this Of his six sons, the eldest 
Yati refused royalty, and turned an anchorite So, 
the sccomi son Yayali was placed on the throne. 
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Yayati. (R. V. X. 63. l ) 

Pcrh. B C. 2700 to 2650. 

Yayati has been called the “Jewel of the T^unar 

dynasty.” He was very ijowerful, popular and good. 

He organised a very strong army. We are told, 'he 

had subdued almost all the kings of India in 7 day's. 

His accomplishments were highly admired even 

by the Devas who asked him to perform various 

sacrifices. Like his father, he also performed an 

Imperial Sacrifice But unlike him, he was at 

first very modest, considerate and merciful. He had 

two chief queens, Devayant and Sarmistha whose 

marriage forms an interesting little episode. Sar- 

mistha was the daughter to king Vrishaparva and 
■ 

]!)evayani was daughter to Sukra^ priest to Vri- 
shaparva. 

One day these two girls were bathing together 
in a tank Devayani rose out of the water first and 
through mistake, wore the cloth of Sarmistha. 
This act so much annoyed and wounded the vani- 
ty of the princess that she hurled her into a blind 
well. Poor Devayani wept and groaned there 
alone in that lonely wild. Luckily Yayati cams 
to that part of the wood, \yhile coming back from 
hunting, in quest of water. Out of compassion 
he raised her from the well and afterwards mar- 
vied her at her own request. The cruel act of 
Sarmistha much enraged Sukra who told Viish- 
parva ever) thing. The king, to punish Sarmistha, 
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ordered her to go as a maid-servant with De- 
vayani, when the latter was married to Yayati. 
After sometime. Satmistha also was married by 
Yayati. Later on, Yayati honored her much. Deva- 
yani was a llrahinan girl. Princesses were some- 
times married to sages, but the sages seldom gave 
their daughters in marriage to kings. Such mar- 
riages were no doubt, allowed in society, though 
not so admired. 

Here we cannot but note one point in particu- 
lar : Our remote ance*»tors, 1 mean the Aryans 
of those times, were not thoroughly civilised. We 
have alrcay said that Soma stole his priest’s wife, 
nay even fought to retain her. Prince Dandaka 
.-•aped his priest’s daughter. Prince Nimi insulterl 
his piieit because he had come late to perform his 
sacrifice. Here Sarmistha cast their priest’s daugh- 
ter into a well ! ! Vena and Nahusha were mad 
tyrants. We .shall see later on that such slights 
resulted in a long and deplorable war between 
the Brahmans anfl the Warriors. Yayati was 
an overlord ; late in life, he grew very insolent 
and overbearing. He often insulted the Brahmans, 
seers and others. , 

By the two queens he had 5 .sons and several 
daughters. Yayati also married a slaughter of the 
.Solar king Paranjaya. Peth .she w.is cliildlcss. 
(Brahma Parana). Devanyani presented him Yadii 
and Turvasu and Sarmistha, Druhyu, Anu and 
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Puiu, Yadu Avas the eldest and Puru the you fin- 
est, ^ prince. All but Puru, were very disobedient 
to their father Impittent of his lonjj reign, perh 
not less than Jo years, the eldest prince Yadii 
revolted against his father. Princes Druhyu, Ami 
and Tmvasu followed Yadu who pioclaiincd him 
self emperor and began to rule from a new capital 
on the Ganges. He summoned the vassal kings 
to pay him homage and even insulted and punish- 
ed many \\ ho refused to do so. lie even thought 
of iin23nsoning his old father. Hut Yayati proinjit- 
put down the rebellion and pardoned the Prin- 
ces. He now thought of retirement. 15 ut before 
going, he set aside the 4 elder i>rinces from the 
throne and declared tiic youngest and obedient 
son Puru as heir. On the coronation day, tlji- 
leading IJrahmans, sages and others came anti 
asked Yayati why he was going to cnthroiu 
Puru to the exclusion of the 4 eldei j^rinccs. Ya>a- 
ti spoke of their insubordination and they were 
s.itisficd He gave Puru the large kingdom and 4 
minor kigdoms to the 4 other sons, under Puru 
Thus, Puru got the Doab and other part-, of the 
empire Turvasu got the sonth-eastern part Druh- 
yu got the western part Yadu got a small king- 
dom in the Deccan ; Anu was placed in the Xorth 
They were all under Puru. Having m.adc these 
arrangements, Yayati repaired to the Hhrindatu- 
tiga Hilt w'here he lived with his queens for som j 
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years yet. (Mahabli. Book I. Chap. 89 ; also 
Dhritarashtra’s counsels to Duiyyodhana before 
the War, &c.) 

The good counsels of Yayati to his son Puru, 
at the tune of coionatlon are well worth quoting 
here. — 

“All the lands that lie between the Ganjics 
and the Jumna arc thine. My son, the peaceful is 
superior to the angry; the patient to the impatient, 
man to lower animals and the learned to the un- 
lettered. Never take revenge , don’t tyrannize 
over others ; don’t speak harshly to others , don’t 
subdue youi enemies by low means. Never dis- 
pleaic others by your tongue-bolts. Bear up pa- 
tiently all malice, all abuse &c. Be merciful, friend- 
ly, charitable and affable to all. Honor the rc->- 
pectablc. Always give, but never beg." 

Five distinguished dynasties sprang up from 
the five heroic sons of Yayati, all of whom are 
honored in the Rig-Veda for their valour and 
munificent donations to the seers. Puru’s was the 
main line. Yadu’s was the Yadava line afterwards 
famous in the Deccan and western India. Krishna 
was born of it. Druhy^i’s was th3 famous Bhoj.i 
clan of Central Province and Malwa. The chil- 
dren of Turvasu, living in the west, in the land 
of Raja Varuna, became known as Yawanas. They 
probably marched westward, reached Egypt and 
finally settled in Greece. The Greeks also claim 
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to be the sons of Ouiunos. Their language, rny 
thology, custom &c. clearly show their Indian ori- 
gin. ' Hindu tradition abandons Anu and notes 
that he went to the west and became the king 
of a Mleckcha Desa. Puru was a good ruler and 
perhaps reigned till 2600 B. C. 

About this time, a mighty and generous king 
named Sud.isa ruled in N. W. India. His father 
uas Atithigva (alias Pijav*ana or Dlvodasa^ and 
grandfather, Devabana (R. V. I. 51.6, I. 112 
14, I. 130. 7 ). They were Non-Aryan kings, 
though we do not know their line. It is said that 
with [ndra’s help, Sudasa succeeded in conquering 
nnny countries The Aitareya Brahmana states 
that Raja Sudasa conquered the whole of India 
The Rig-Veda calls him the greatest hero of the 
age His glories evoked the . je.aloiisy of othci* 
mighty kings. Under the leadership of Anu and 
Druhyu, an army of 6,666 men took the field 
against Sudasa , but he signally defeated them 
fR V. VII. 18,) At one time, Sudasa defeated 10 
in lependent kings who had come against him 
with a laige combined army. The action is known 
as “The Battle of the Ten Tribes.” Raja Sudasa 
killed over 60,000 soldiers in’ it (R. V. VII. 18 ) 

Sudasa was a very great patron of learning, 
religion and good works. His patronage to Vas'sta, 
Visvamitra and their children arc thankfully men- 
tioned in the Rig-Veda. (These sages should not 

20 
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be: confounded with the later sages of like nainjs) 
On one occasion, Sudasa gave to Tritsu (title, 
Vasis/u) 200 cows, 2 cars, 4 horses and many gold 
ornaments. Other poets and learned m^n also 
always icccived many benefits at his hands. Va- 
‘'ista has amply praised Sudasa in R V. VII. 22-23 
To encourage learning and religious deeds, his 
purse was always open. He was ever kind to the 
floor and very hospitable to guests and strangers. 

The Rig-Veda makes repeated mention of 
many worthy kings and emperors of the period. Of 
them, some arc busy with conquests, some with 
grand sacrifices, .som^ arc becoming r njarsfus hy 
pious deeds and life ; some arc becoming famous 
by good administration Such scrambling for overr* 
lordship continued for centuries. 

7 Visvagaswa. (Mahabh ) 2660 to 2620 li C 

The sixth Solar king Prithu, a good rulor, 
was succeeded by Visvagaswa, said to have been 
very powerful, heroic, magnanimous and en lowcil 
with all other princely qualities. His cavalry, the 
fincit in the land, never cam^ back defeated from 
any quarters. His conquests, sacrifices anrl gifts 
wore numerous. (Mahabh. Anukramanika). He 
was succeeded by Ardra, perh. in 2(120 H. C ) a 
mere blank name. Probably he was very miM, 
and peaceful. The qlh king Yuvanaswa the First, 
is also mentioned in the Mahabh. Anukramanika 
as very bra\e, generous and accomplished He 
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married his princess Kaveri to Janhu, born of the 
line^of Aiuavasii, 2nd sun of Fururava. £Ic reij^jned 
peril, till 2590 B. C. His son and successor, Srft- 
vasta built the city of St'uvaxtt Cperh in 2580 
B. C ) in N. Oudh, which afterwards bocamo so 
famous m both Hindu and Buddhist connection 
(6th C B C ) The ruins of Sravasti are still ex- 
tant in Gaur — (now, Gunda districtj Sravasta was 
succeeded by his so.i Vrihadaswa perh 102560 
B (J. A very strong cavalry formed the best part 
of his army. It is said that he was an invincible 
Raja.” He was very mighty, quick and pious. 
Ho reigned long, peril till 2525 B. C. Desirous 
of retirement he installed Piince 'Kiivalcisva on 
the throne. At that time the great sage L’ tanka 
ajipcared and requested him to stay and lid th^; 
land of the opjjrcssions of the mighty Davava 
king Dhiindu Vrihad.isva bogged to be e.xcuscd 
and ordered Kuvalasva to check Dhundii. The 
Daityas were cousins to the Dev.-! Aryans. Yet 
theie was great political enmity between the two 
Houses. One tine of the Daity'as held attaincil 
great power and eminence in the Indian Desert. 
Dhundu was the present k,ing of the Desert. He 
was a very great hero and his army also very 
large and strong Llsually he hated the lirah- 
mans, the s.iges and other .\ryan Wings 

In bravery and other princely qualities, Kuva- 
lasva far surpassed his father. He had many sons 
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all of whom were learned, powerful and terrible. 
He was good, pious and heroic. His pow^r of 
endurance was extraordinary. He was very quick 
in moving his army. After necessary preparation 
he declared war U|K)n Dhundu and invaded his 
Desert kingdom He led the main part of the army, 
his sons acting as assistants. A terrible fight 
ensued and raged long. Loss of lives on both 
sides, was very great. After a good deal of strenu- 
ous exertions, Dhundu was killed by a fire-weapon 
Victory earned Kuvalasva great fame and the 
glorious title of Dhttndumara. (Date perh. 2524 
or 23 13. C ) Kuvalaswa ruled till 2500 B. C. (Ma- 
habh) Ten Solar kings (No 7 to 16) paid great 
attention to cavalry Kuvalaswa was succeeded by 
his eldest son Drirhasvva who was heroic, pupu* 
lar and {Peaceful, ills w‘as probably a long reign. 
He was succeeded by Haryyaswa the First — a 
mere blaql^ name. His son and successor was 
Nikumbhasw^ whose eirploits and sacrifices made 
the treasury very weak. Nikumhlia w'as .succeeded 
by his son Sanhataswa (alias, Kri^aswa ) But for 
his wise reduction of th® cavalry And curtailment 
of expenditnre, the state could not be saved. He 
had two sons and one daughter. He ruled perh • 
till 240a B. C. It appears that Princess Haima- 
vati was his eldest child The Siva and the 
Brahm,a Purat>s made her the next successor. 
But the of the authorities omit her. VVe 
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therefore pass on to the next kin^, No. 17, who is 
called Prasenajit (24OO B. C.) He was brave, war> 
likc^and a great conqueror. He is also noted for 
his gifts of numberless milch cows. (Mahabh. 
Peace Book. Chap 233.) His queen Gauri bore him 
a very pious and heroic son Yuyanaswa by name. 
This king was a lamb at hotm: and a lion in 
the chase. Having subdued many kings, he 
performed a Horse Sacrifice with great pomp His 
gifts were free to all deserving persons. (Mahabii. 
Peace Book. Chap. 233.) 

Being long childless, he left the Raj to the 
m inisters and went to the forest, with the queen, 
to practise penance for a worthy son. The sage 
BJuargava and his disciples, pleased with the piety 
of the king, performed a special sacrihee for him 
and gave the queen a consecrated food and a 
nostrum to remove her barrendcss. Soon the queen 
had hopes of an heir. The son born of her, was the 
renowned Maiidhata. From childhood, he receiv- 
ed very careful tending and training. He was 
stately in stature, fair in complexion and strong- 
built It is said that he learned archery, the Ve- 
das and the military science very easily. He was 
crowned at 16. , 

19. Mandhata )R. V. IV. 42. 8-9 , VIII 39-40, 

I. 1 1 2.) B. C. 2460 to 2300, 
it ’appears that Mandhata was the title meaning 
"The Indian Indra." The Rig-Veda gives his name 
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as Diirgaha and a Puran calls him Suvindu. But 
everywhere he is described by his title of Man- 
dhata^ a fully deserving ot>e. Tradition mikes .him 
the greatest em[)eror of India. It is said that he 
was great as a man, as a conqueror, as a ruler and 
a patron of arts, industries and learning. On the as- 
sumption of royalty, he first organised a very 
powerful army which soon becanvc a million strong. 
With this mighty force, he conquered the whole 
of India, Ceylon and other islands of the Indian 
ocean. The most distinguished Indian kings whom 
he had defeated, were J.inamcjaya, Atigara, Mar- 
ti tta, Siidhanva, Gaya, Purii, Vnhadratha ofAn- 
ga, Asita, Kami and others. (MahhaWt. Peace 
Book. Chap. 29 ) About this time, the ancient 
Afghans grew very powerful atxl turbulent. The> 
often invaded N. India and harassed the people 
Mandhata defeated them and conquered Gand- 
hara. He was a ju.st and vigorous ruler. It is 
said that under him, the land was rid of robbers. 
Unluckily, as the consequence of a long di ought, 
a famine broke out in N W. India. 

However, he combatted it successfully. The 
pious field of Kurukshetra (Carnal) was the site 
of his numberless sacrifices. Here he |x;rformed his 
Imperial and Horse Sacrifices with great pomp 
He gave numberless cows and gold fish to Brah- 
mans. To relieve the famine-stricken people, it is 
said, he raised hills of boiled rice and curry &c, 
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excavated tanks of ghee, curd, honey, milk &c. 
Src. The Rijj-Veda has honored him in VIII. 
'39~Ao, I 1 1 2 and elsewere. His chief queen was 
Vindumati, daughter of king Sasavindu. He had 
3 sons and 50 daughters. The princesses were all 
married to the sage Saubhari. Prince Gaura — his 
grandson on the daughter’s side, built a king 
dojn with Gaur as capital (perh fnow Faizabad). 
.A.bout this time, ancient Mathura (Muttra) was 
the seat of a mighty Daitya kingdom. One day 
when Mandhata, with an army, was coming back 
through that state, the Daityas attacked him The 
old emperor with his army perished to a man 
Thus ended the glorious career of the greatest 
lililian monaich after a long reign of some 60 
years 

When Yuvanaswa II., father to Mandhata was 
ruling at Oudh, Marutta, a sdion of the Solar d> — 
nasty (not of Oudh) attained great political eminence 
in N India He was son to king A\ ikshita des- 
cended from Nedishta, a son of Manu. He is 
described as one of the 5 great Emperors of an- 
cient India lie had conquered all and performed 
an Imperial Sacrifice. During the latter part of 
his reign, a 12 yeari>' droifghX. prevailed in the 
western half of N. India. A teriiblc famine follow- 
ed. Miseries and loss of lives were very great. 
Even the seers who lived on the sacred river 
Sarasvati, fled to other countries for food, O.ily 
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one young sage remain^ there, living on fish. He 
alone remembered the Vedas. The large and no^ 
ble heart of Marutta ached and, wept for the (>eo< 
pie. He, with the ministers^ spared no pains to 
relieve the distressed. Marutta of happy memory 
is still a favorite play on our Indian stage. We 
have seen that Marutta was defeated by Mandha* 
ta. Prince Visala of Marutta's line built Vaisali. 

20. Purukutsa. (R. V. IV. 42. 8-9) 

About 2300 B. C. Purukutsa succeeded his fa- 
ther on the throne. Though he was brave and 
resolute, yet he lacked the tact and skill of a con- 
summate general. The Gandharvas (ancient Af- 
ghans) rose in rebellion. Hu speedily led an ux- 
pedition against them and was successful in putt- 
ing it down. The Afghans gathered strength and 
again raised the standard of rebellion. Nay, they 
even dreamed of conquering N. India. Pnrukutsa 
again marched against them at the head of a 
strong and large army. But unluckily he was 
defeated and made captive. This is the only in- 
stance of a Solar king's captivity in the enemy’s 
lands and hands. This earned the late king the 
opprobrious name of Purukutsa i, e. one of much 
ill repute, from PurM^ much and = censure. 

As the queen was then pr^nant, the ministers 
and the people could not place any of his brothers 
on the throne. Prince Muchukunda was a very 
brave general. He repeatedly defeated the Gan- 
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darvas and delivered his brother Purukutba from 
^t'lH^r hands He even helped the Devas of the 
North against their enemies. In the meantime, the 
queen gave birth to a son. They declaied the 
infant p.-inco king. Prince Ambirisha and Mu- 
chukii id.i were Regents. Puriikutsa was set asi ic 
from the throne on account of his captivity. He 
was how ^ver, given a small kingdom to rule on 
the noitli bink of the river Narmada. 

21. Trasidd.a*>yu (R V I. 112 , IV. 42.8-9) 

Purukutsa ruled for some 5 years only. Then 
his infant son Trasaddasyu was placed on the 
throne (229$ B. C ). During the king’s minority, 
the ministers and his uncles conducted the state. 

He grew up a valiant monarch. Early in 
life, he had conceived the idea of being amply re- 
venged on the authors of his father’ •» disgrace. Smj, 
he led several expeditions against the fierce Gand- 
harvas and shattered their power. The very terror 
of his name was enough to keep off foreign enemies 
to attack India for some time. Within India itself, 
there were still Non- Aryan and Daitya and Da- 
nava Aryan Powers, inimical to the Aryans, But 
all of them kept quiet npw. The kingrlom of 
Oudh was highly prosjierous under him. The Ma- 
habharata calls him a rvyal saint \ he was qiagna 
nimous and stately He ruled some 70 years '(2295 
to 2225 B. C ) Towards the latter part of his reign 
the great sage Agastya came to him for some 
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money to make ornaments for his wife But knoW' 
in*' that the indomc aild ocj^enditure of the ^tatc 
of Oudh were equal, he refused the king’s gift. 
Agastya next went to the Danava king Ilvala of 
Central India, \\ho enjoyed the reputation of 
immense wealth at that time. The great sage 
and lijs works in the Deccan deserve six;cial notice 
here lie was the most distinguished sage of India 
in the twenty-second century H. C. He and his 
brother Vasista, were sons to Mitra- Vanina and 
a prostitute Urvasi by name. His true name was 
Milna [Vi ihaii sa»ht/a) He is highly honored in 
the Kig-Veda and all other traditions. He first 
built his hermitage in the Chh ipra district (Behar;) 
but afterw ards repaired to the Vindhya mountain. 
He spent his whole life to spread Hindu civilisa' 
tion in the Deccan. With the aid of his brother 
and disciples, he w'as highly successful in his mis- 
sion. The South bowed to the North, attracted 
by the latter’s superior civilisation The works of 
Agastya in the field of politics were not less im- 
portant. About this time, the western coasts of 
South India were constantly oppres‘-cd by the pir- 
ates. It is •-aid that /ifter the fall of Vritra, the 
gre.it .Assyrian monarch, the Assyrians ot the 
Mekran coist, being afraid, took to sea and begin 
piracy. 

The Indian coasts and merchantmen were of- 
ten attacked and looted by these people knowii 
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to the Hindus by the name of Kalakeyas. These 
men {gradually settled in the islands A large co- 
of them finally settled in the Malabar Coast. 
Thus, centuries passed amidst the alternate states 
of peace and war, In the twenty-second century 
fresh troubles arose. It would be wrong to sup- 
pose that the new northern Mission was universally 
hailed in the South. There were small but power- 
ful communities who allicvl with the Kalakeyas 
to strongly oppose the New Missioa. The her- 
mitages were attacker], missionaries killed, cflws 
stolen and lots of harms done. Agastya now ap- 
plie I to the kings, received their aid in nun ai 1 
money, formed a strong army and navy by which 
the enemies were crushed and the sea-piratjs 
hunted out and driven from the islands of the Ara- 
bian Sea. After a stay of some. 25 or 30 yeaiw 
near the Vindhyas, Agastya left for still further 
South, on the same holy mission, and settled p;r- 
mancntly somewhere beyond the Godavari an I 
Krishna. His mission in the new sphere went o 1 
with full vigor. While Agastya was busy, c.vili'»ing 
the southernmost peninsula, a political disturbance 
aroveinthe north It appeirs that somi Solar 
king of the north led an cvjie litio i for the poli- 
tical conciucst of the Deccan. But the Drivi- 
dians of the Vindhyan states checked his course, 
and resolve I to turn the table Th ;y form 0 1 a i 
alliance and invade] the north. Fight we it on 
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for sometime with success and reverse. At last 
the Dravidians had the better of it The Nor- 
therners sent an envoy to A^astya to interc^^L 
The great sage came from the south and bide 
the Dravidian allies desist from further warfare. 
They obeyed him and stopped, 

There is no evidence to show that Ag istya 
had filled any part of the Deccan with the Aryan 
settlers, True, some Solar and Lunar princes h.id 
already {jenetrated into the south and built small 
kingdoms there ; but they were mere drops in the 
ocean of the Dravidians, The only Aryan state 
that had attained importance and distinction uas 
Vidarbha ( Now Dcrar and its neighbourhood ). 
Agastya married princess I.opamiidra of VidarbHa. 
She was one of the i6 ideally chaste Hindu wives. 
Her only son was Idhmavaha. (Rig- Veda and the 
Turans ) 

According to VisAnu Pnrana (Dook IV. I-4', 
the next king No. 22. was Anaranya w'hom all 
other Puranas mark as No. 49 We have follow'vd 
the majority. Prishadaswa is our next king lie 
is honored in the Mahabharata as a worthy king, 
but nothing in particular is known. As the wars 
of Trasaddasyu emptied the treasury, the king 
was therefore compelled to reduce the army ex- 
penditure by minimising the cavalry. His reign 
was probably very short The next king was Tri- 
dhanva called in the Rig-Veda as Tri-viishna. 
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“He was a great patron of learning, protector of 
the good, wise, brave and wealthy ” (R. V. V, 

His son Tryaruna was the next king. He 
was a great Vedic scholar. Like his father he 
also was a patron of learning. The seer Atri sa}*'! 
“The royal saint Tryaruna, son 'to Trivrishna, has 
attained great distinction by giving me a cart 
with two bullocks and ten thousand gold coins ” 
(R V. V. 27 ) The Satyayamt Brahmana gives 
the following story • — “The Solar king Tryaruna 
and his priest Vrisa were once driving together in 
a carriage On the way, the carriage suddenly 
ran over a young Brahmin boy who was grievously 
hurt A question arose as to who was guilty in 
the matter. The elders of the royal family de- 
clared the priest guilty. At this piiest Vrisa’s wrath 
knew no bounds. However, he. immediately treatvifl 
the boy carefully and saved him from death 
Vrisa then resigned his priesthood. But the Iksha- 
kus then fell on his feet, begged his pardon and 
piopritiated him in various ways.” Tryaruna per- 
haps ruled till 220O B. C. 

25 Satyavrata (Trisanku) 2200 BC. to 2175 B.C. 

Having crowned Satyavrata on the throne, the 
pious king Tryaruna passed into religious retire- 
ment. Though son to a pious and learned father, 
yet, before long, he showed himself very wild, b3' 
committing three great sins for which they called 
him Trisanku (i e. a king of 3 great sins) His 

21 
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sins irere (i) btcaling «iiiothcr’s wife, (2) slaughter 
of a milch cow and (3 eating its beef. All classes 
of people became highly disgusted with him tor 
these acts. Almost all shunned him. Being dethro i*- 
i‘d, he left the capital and went to the forest A 
teiiiblc famine, caused by long drought, was then 
1 aging in the land. During that dire calamity', 
I'risanhu saved the starving Visvamitra family 
by hi3 hunted meat (Mahabh Peace Book ) Help- 
1 'iS and cast away, he asked the aid of Visva- 
imtra, a very influential sage of the age. Vis- 
vamitra pardoned and pitied the young king on 
TMomibCof correction Trisanku agreed and turned 
•'vei a new leaf To atone for his sins, the king 
t'jok up a long and great sacrifice. The pric'^t do- 
• lined to preside Upon this, Tiisanku asked V’ls- 
\ainitra who cadie and began the sacrifice in riglit 
f'.irncst But very great opposition from the pri- 
i-iti and the Brahmanas obstructed its completion 
■Vo rishi, no Brahmana, no friend came to the 
'.aciifice, as all regarded Trisanku as Chandala 
I Hunter). The king, helpless, looked to Visvam- 
rra who, roused by the opj^osition, exerted hiinsell 
to the utmost and induced, by his superior learn- 
ing and penance, many Brahmanas and rishis to 
lie present and accept the king’s gifts &c. The 
'sacrifice met with half suecess. His queen was 
batj'arathfi by whom he had the renowned son 
}iai ischandra. ( Hari-vansa XII 13-B) 
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26. Harischandra (Ferh. 2175 to 2130 B. C) 

the retirement of Trisanku, his son Hans- 
chandra ascended tl\e throne. He was extremely 
handsome, pious and very warliUc Having sub- 
tlncd the kings of India, he had celebrated a.i Im- 
perial sacrifice with such pomp that it ever re- 
mained unsurpassed and was only equalled by that 
of Yudhisthira the Ju^t (f4th C. B C.) It I*' ‘•aid 
that Harischandra gave to all $ times more than 
what they had asked Of the long roll of ancient 
■ Hindu kings, only Marutta anti Harischandra 
\\ Cl e deemed by the Indians as \\ orthy rivals of 
Indra. (Mahabh. Salya Book, Chap 20) The 
king had built a town calk'd Haiischandrapina or 
Saubhapura. It appears that prowess and fame 
had turned his head. He grew insolent and novi 
dishonored Brahmans, ^ages and even great ^ecr*-. 
Krclong he fell ill of plethora It said that he 
was cured of it by the offer of a human sacnfict 
{Aitareya Brahmana) The growing unpopn'aiit> 
of the emperor reached the cars of the 
ous sage Visvaraitra who had saved his father 
Tiisanku from disgrace He now resolved to 
correct Harischandra. It so Jiapp^ud that one 
fine morning, the king, out 0.1 hunting, was 
passing by the hermitage of Visvamitra, not 
f.ir from the capital, where, implored by several 
girls tied by the great sage for having tor 1 his 
flovvcrplants, he liberatoi them out of compastion 
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This immediately brought him into an unpleasant 
contact with the sage. As the king boasted of 
his large heart, Visvamitra asked a gift of hinj; 
the king agreed to make The sage asked his 
kingdom. The king also, to be truthful, gave it. 
As a gift to a Brahman is always to be made with 
a suitable fee, the sage demanded it, but the king 
could not pay. The sage, with affected anger, 
pressed the king hard for the fee. At last, the king 
^old himself to a doma (funeral assistant) of Benares 
and sold also his; queen and the only prince to a ‘ 
Brahmana of the same sacred place, to pay the 
fee. Shortly after, the ex-queen Saivya came to the 
burning-ghat of Kasi to cremate her son Rohi 
tasva, bitten by a snake uhilc culling flower for 
Jthe Brahman master. The royal pair recognised 
each other after a" puzzle. Visvamitra now ap- 
peared and revived the prince by a nostrum. 

And admiring the king’s extreme devotedness 
to virtue and truth, the sage returned the realm, 
so long managed by the ministry. The royal par- 
ty then went back to Oudh amidst the rejoinings 
and applause of all. Harischandra ruled till the 
prince was of age.. His happy memory is still 
cherished by the millions of Hindus on the stage 
and elese where. 

Visvamitra was connected with the royal family 
of Oudh. His grand-father Kusika, a Lunar king of 
Canouj, had married, the daughter of king FurU' 
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kutsa of Oiidh. (Harivansa). Visvamitra was duly 
crowned and ruled for a short time. But he was 
not at all heroic He was often defeated by his cne 
mics On one occasion, when coming back from 
a hunting excursion, he invited himself to the hos- 
pitality of the distinguished sage Vasista. The 
latter however, was not then in The soldiers o( 
Visvamitra lore the flower-plants and branches of 
the fruit-trees to feed the horses, camels and elt - 
phants. Vasista On return to his hermitage, grew 
very angry. An unpleasant affray ensued. Vasi^t’s 
army, mostly composed of sturdy Non- Aryans cooti 
routed the army of Visvamitra who smariing un- 
der grief, repaired to Canouj. Being of a relf 
gious turn of mind, he abdicated in favor of h’s 
eldest prince and turned a recluse By self-cu! 
ture and penance, he soon grew up a very powcrliTl 
sage and ranked as a Brahmana. His son Sii'- 
lUta was trained as a great physician. His daugh- 
ter Sakuntala was fostered by Kanva and man u cl 
to Dushyanta. The Rig-Veda gives the name as 
Tiitsu and his title as Vasista. He was a Hieh 
Priest to all great monarchs and a kulapatt i^Char 
cellor) to a Residential University. He fed ai'd 
taught over lO ooo disciples in different paits 
of N. India. The rivalry of Visvamitra with him 
is notorious. 

o 

27. Rohitasva : Perh. 2130 to 3100 B C 
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Harischaiidra was succeeded by his son Rohi- 
taswa He built Rohitasvapura, now ^hota-^gark. 
He appears to have had 3 sons (Brahma P.) Hari- 
taswa, the eldest prince perhaps succeetlcd him, but 
he died soon after. The next king was Champa who 
built Champapuri, perhaps near modern Bhagal- 
pur in Eastern Behar. The next king was Sude- 
va, noted as a good ruler. His son and successor 
Vijaya-nandana was a very great hero It is said 
that his army never knew defeat His ntimc and 
fame appear from the Mahabharata, the Purans 
and elsewhere. The great Jain scholar Hemchandra 
has noted him as one of the 63 “//rea/ men'* ol 
ancient India He was succeded by his son Bha- 
ruka. This king was averse to fighting and loved 
peace He applied himself vigorously to improve 
fne condition of his people. This good king was 
succeeded by his son Vrika, the Terrible. About 
this time, the Haihayas, and the Talajanghas — 
two offshoots of the Lunar Dynasty grew very 
powerful in Central and South-west India. The 
power and prosperity of Kosala, became an eye- 
sore to them. So they resolved to ruin it. But 
Vrika baffled all their attempts to do so. This 
heroic king prob. ruled till 2000 B, C. when his 
son Bahuka (the Longi-Manus) succeeded him. 

33. Bahuka (Perh. 2000 to 1995 B C. 

Bahuka was. no doubt, a worthy king. He knew 
to what grave dangers Kosala now lay exposed. 
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So he lost no time anrl gave hiin'jelf up to mobi- 
lisation. The JIaihayas and Talajanghas again 
attacked Oudh but were defeated. Now they 
allied with the Yavanas, the Hunas, the Paradas, 
the Sakas, the Keralas, the Chinese (Prob Ne- 
palese or people, north of Himalayas) the Cholas &<'. 
The allies attacked Ayodhya. Bahuka fought hartl 
but could not prevail against the enormous odds 
The ''/fivincidle City* was conquered by the ene- 
mies Bahuka, with his two queens withdrew to the 
hcr.mitagc of sago Aurva in the Himalaya Queen 
Yadavi was th.*m piegnant. Out of jealousy, the 
other queen pmsoneil her. But .Vurva saved hci 
by a medicinal diug Bahuka died in the mean- 
time. The pregnant queen wished to be o. Suit 
but was stayed by the sage, in whoso hermitage 
prince Sagara (lit ja*with, aud x^f7rti = poison) vfas 
born. Aurva taught him the entire Vedas, various 
arms and fire weapons. Sagaia collected a strong 
army and attacked Ayodhya. The people of Ko 
sala flocked to his standard After a hard strive - 
gle, the Haihayas and the Talajanghas weie bea- 
ten off. Oudh was regained. Aurva gave Sagarn 
material assistance. His ancestors, of the Bhrigu 
clan, were priest to the Haikayas w'ho had robbed 
them of their treasure for military purposes. This led 
to a battle in which most of the priests were killed 
The mother of Aurva, then pregnane fled to the 
Himalaya where Aurva was born. So, the great 
sage was a swoi ii enemy of the Haihayas. 
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About 2002 K. C., Queen Semiramis of Assy- 
ria invaded India and conquered a part of it. The 
account is given by Diodorus who took it froin 
Ctesias. The Queen marched with a large army 
and fought with Sthavarapati, Gk. Stabrobates 
i e Lord of the Karth, apparently a king on the 
right batik of the Indus. She founded the city of 
Kophen on the R. Kabul. This proves that at 
this time, the country on the right bank of the 
Upper Indus was subject and paid tiibute to, the 
Assyrians. 

(Hi.stoiians’ History of the World. Vol, II,) 

34. Sagara (Peih. 1975 to 1925 15. C. 

Having regained the throne, Sagara thought 
of signallising the power and glory of Kosala once 
more. So, he collected a very strong and large 
army, attacked his father’s enemies and crushed 
them in several battles. We are told that Sagira 
was going to auiuhilatc the several non-Aryan 
Powers that ha<l allied with the Haihayas. But 
those, now helpless, applied to priest Vasista at 
whose intercession Sagara spared their lives and 
liberty, but punished them in various ways. He 
laid them all under an, interdict. Thus, those peo- 
ples though originally puie Kshatriyas, were 
now forced to turn impure and fallen. 

After immense conquests in India and the 
southern sea, Sagara became an overlord. Then, 
desirous of performing a Horsc-Sacrificc, he let 
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loose the horse with some princes and an army 

60,000 strong. 

* * 

Passing through various countries, the horse at 
last had come to Bengal where it was stolen all 
on a sudden by a Dra vidian Chief and placed in 
the hermitage of a great sage named Kapila, 
who lived near the mouths of the Ganges. The 
princes and the army, after a good deal of search 
came to Kapila and finding the horse near him, 
rashly charged him with the theft of the sacri- 
ficial beast. It is said that the princes and the 
whole army fell victim to the w^rath of Kapi^A, 
then shining like a perfect mass of splendour. 
When this unhappy news reached Sagara, he forth 
with sent his grandson Ansuman to Kajnla. The 
young prince, under proper escorts, went to the 
great sage, tendered to him his grand-fathtfr’s 
humble regard and propritiated him w ith prayers 
and went back to Ayodhya with the horse. The 
sacrifice was duly performed with great pomp. 

Sagara was very pious and popular, but not 
happy in his private life. His fir^t life was spent 
in hard fighting He had two queens vi/:, Kesini 
(princess of Vidarbha) and Sumati, but both of 
them were long childless. So, leaving the raj on 
the minister's, Sagara went to the sage Bhrigu in 
the Himalaya where he, with the queens, prac- 
tised penance long. Bhrigu then gave the queens 
a drug each, by which Kesini presented Sagara 
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a sort. Suinati bore him several sons. The eldest 
prince Asainanjas boril of Kesini up a 

very wicked lad. He oppressed the citizens in 
various ways. If not safficiently respected, he 
would even hurl boys, bound hand dnd foot, into 
the river. The citizens complained to Sagara. The 
old emperor banished Asamanjas from the rcaliii. 
After cxile^ the prince became very good^ but 
he was not recalled. His son Ansuman was 
crowned. Then Sagara passed into religious retire- 
ment. He ruled over 50 years and left the raj 
in a highly prosperous condition, (^tat. Turana. 
Chap 12. see also Vis. P. Hook IV , Padma P. 
Heaven I*art. Ch. 15.) 

The fdlloiving two kings Mob. 35 and 36, arc 
almO',t blank names. As the realm was now with- 
out a thorn, Ansuman gave himself exclusively 
t«J religion He i!> called a rajar^hi /. e. a royal 
sage With him |x:rhaps closed the twentieth 
century. Having installed his pious son, Dilipa 
the First on the throne, about 1900 B. C , Ansii- 
man turned an ascetic. His son Dilipa 1 ., after a 
short peaceful reign of some 10 or 12 years, with 
chew to the Himalaya for life-long pcnitenti.'il 
pill poses. 

37. Bhagiratha (1S90 to 1850 B. C.). On the 
early retirement of his father, he ascended the 
throne. He was physically very weak in early 
life, but by the benediction of the learned but de- 
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formed sage Ashta-vakra, his weakness, was off 
His physique gradually became very strong. Tra- 
dition makes him one of the 5 great empcroi'sof 
ancient India. He was very pious^ wise, learned, 
brave and kind. It is said that after Mandhata, 
India had not witnessed a more powerful king 
than llhagiratha to whom bowed all the kings of 
India. H is overlordship was distinctly marked by 
the performance of an Imperial Sacrifice and a 
a Horse Sacrifice, besides many minor sacrifices 
He sho\%cd greatness in not taking any tribute 
from the subdued kings. His gifts were free ami 
amounted to a million in the shape of slave gi: Is, 
chariots, elephants, horse, cattle, goats and sheep 

I 

Bcsitles, he gave to all whatever they asked. .\s a 
king he was exceedingly popular. After a splendid 
reign of some 40 years, he left the Raj to his ab'e 
ministers, repaired to the source of the Ganges, 
north of the Himalayas where he practised pe- 
nan-'.e along with his qu i2n, with the object of 
having an offspring. There after sometime, a 
prince was born to him to the great delight of him- 
self and his people. A popular legend gives thi-. 
monarch the credit of bringing down the Ganges 
tro n the north on the Indt in plains. This is wio 14, 
for, the RlgrVcda tells us that at the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Yamuna, Biahma himsoli 
Varuna, Soma and other mightly kings had per- 
formed various sacrifices. Hence is the name c- 
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yafja i, e. an excellent place of sacrifice The pro- 
bable fact is that the sanctity of the Ganges ori- 
ginated with this emperor. The Indus and fhc 
Sarasvati were sacred to the Vedic Aryans. The 
Sarayu w.ns holy to the people of Kosala. No\\ 
Bhagiratha declared the Gang.'i as sacred to all 

Frincc Srutasena, so.i to Bhagiratha, was pla- 
ced on the throne by the sages, people and the 
ministers about c 1835 ^ know nothing 

of him. The next king, Nabhaga, was so i and 
successor to Srutasena It is said that in direct op- 
position to his father's wishes, he had married a 
fair Vaisy<f lass, which displeased his father so 
much that he disinherited him. He obeyed 
his father, left the palace and practised severe pen- 
ance in a distant hermitage, accompanied by his 
N^fife. The king,* afterwards recalled him into his 
favor, and duly crowned him Nabhaga was a 
very powerful monarch. The M ihabharata tells 
us that he asserted his ovcrlordship after having 
subdued the kings of India and performed an Im- 
{>crial sacrifice as a token of his su/crainty He 
probably ruled till c. 1800 B. C, when he left the 
Raj to his worthy son Amvarisha. 

40. Amvarisha (Perh. C. 1800 to 1775 B. C ) 

He proved a very valiant monarch It appears 
that he had made fighting his sole business in life. 
It is said that in numberless battles, he fought no 
less than a million of soldiers. He had defeated 
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many kings, and conquered many lands, PIvery 
conquest was followed by a saciificc in which 
\arious foods, drinks, music, ‘sports and amuse- 
ments were arranged for the entertainment of all 
classes of people He gave aw ay to tht lirahmans 
over a billion of rows His other gifts wcie ‘*0 
1ii)eral and general th.it the great sccis ciecLired 
that nobody had ever witnessed nor w'Ould ever see 
their like in India. He had a very fair daughtci 
Snmati by name, I'or her, even two eminent sages 
■fought with him though without success. He was 
a VishnuMte and a very popular ruler. 

About this time or even earlier, numerous Ar- 
yan colonics of the Indo-Germanic Family were 
foiming new settlements on the shores of the Me- 
diterranean Sea. The Rig-Veda st.itcs that Hati- 
yupiu peril, eastern Europe) and’ Roosam (most 
probab. Lithuania in Russia) had been colonistd 
b> the .Aryans before 3,000 B C In about iSoo 
ii C India itself presents to us 3 distinct icgions 
\ /, H) the Ar)an region betw^cen the Hiinal.u ' 
.ind the Vindhyas and Eastern Afghanistan ito 
illithila and Benares This contained Ary^aiaita 
Brahmavaita, Brahmarshidesa and Madh>adesa 
inchuiing the countries of Eastern Afghanistaa, 
Kasmir, Panjab, Carnal Matsya, Siirascna, Antar- 
ledi (the Doab), Kosala, Mithila and Kasi (lij 
The Vrih>a desa i. e. Half-Aryan region including 
Sin Ih. Sauvira, Cathiawar, Gujrat, Magadh Angi 
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(east Bchar), Vanjja (Bengal &c. (lii) The Deccan 
The Vedic civilisation was prevalent in the first, 
the Vratya-Aryan in the 2nd and the Dravitlo- 
Aryan in the 3rd region. Of the '*Aryya-Mlech- 
t kha" countries, Magadh was the most prominent 
\\ hen the Ai'yans were in the Panjab, then even 
Bengal was powerful and civ'ilised. The Aryans 
jealous of the Bengalis abused them as “noseless,’, 
“irreligious” and speechless birds.” Magadh is 
called Kikata in the R V. Ill 53. 14.; it is also 
mentioned in the Y Veda and the Ath. Veda (V. 
‘22 14) which states that fever prevailed there The 
Aryans hated the East Indians much. For, they 
never milked the cow for a sacrifice nor lighted a 
fire for the same (R V) The philologist Yaska 
called Kikata ( Magadh) a “Home of the Non- 
Aiyans. The Atharva Veda, Vratya Part. XV. 
2 i>4, and the Tandya Brahmana XVII. 1-4, 
describe the corrupt manners of those peoples 
it IS said that the Magadhans used an Aryan ton - 
guc Dr. Beridell Kith thinks that a Prakrit dia- 
lect was current among them. Mithila was a chief 
centre of the Aryan Vedic civilisation Mithila 
gave light to the eastern provinces. In spite of 
many prohibitive laws, many Aryan priests, scho- 
1 irs. missionaries &c, liv'ed in Magadh, Anga, 
Vanga &c, and gradually spread the Aryan civili- 
sation among the people (Sankhyayana Aranyaka 
Vn 13) Yet it is plain that the Vedic cvilisa* 
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tion did not enslave the Mdgadhan cult and cul- 
ture. • However, the suitable name of the Vindh- 
yas (the Barrier) and the mention of rice, ele- 
phants, large tigers and some peculiar plants, &c 
in the Vedas, clearly indicate the eastward mi- 
gration of the Aryans. 

Another point deserves notice here. About 
this time, the Indo Iranian separation took place. 
By this time not only the Gangetic Aryans had 
differed from the primitive Indo-Aryan tribes ot 
the Upper Indus in manners, customs and ‘^ome 
religious rites, but even the latter differed from 
one another, especially about religious matter^. 
Religious differences led some of those North- 
western Aryans to seek a new home in the Ira 
nian table-land. These were the, ancient Parsy 
who took from India their mythology, language, 
4 castes &c. Babylon is mentioned in the^ Rig- 
Veda. A plate discovered by the German scho- 
lar Hugo Vin-Claire states that 3,300 years ago 
t e. in 1385 B. C, in a treaty between two kings 
of Babylon, mention is made of their gods Mi- 
thra, Varuna, Indra &c, in course of other things. 
The Parsis maintained their* religion and liberty 
till 641 A. D, when defeated by the Arabs, they 
embraced Islam. Some however, fled to the moun- 
tains, and some to Cabul. Again when Cabul 
was defeated and converted by the Arabs in the 
8th century A. D , the Parsis fled from there and 
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came to Bombay in India and have been living 
with us for over a thousand years. Though very 
small in number — being hardly over a lakh, they 
are an influential community. They are mostly 
given to trade They serve India in various ways. 
Chiefly through their exertions, our Indian pro- 
ducts reach the foreign markets of the world Da- 
d.ibhoy Naoroji, Sir Ratan Tata and^ several others 
of the sect, are ornaments of the empire. 

After Amvarisha, the power of Kosala seems 
to have tleclincd under the following 13 kings 
Sindhu'dwipa, son and successor of Amvansha, 
though mighty, yet passed most of his life at the 
sacred capital of Vrithudnka on the north bank 
of the Saras vati, where he is said to have attained 
great Urahminhood His son Ayutaswa succeedctl 
him. Bhangfisun w'as {perhaps his other name. He 
was rpighty and good. His .son Rituparna or 
Ritupala ruled in the middle of the i8th century 
B. C lie had sheltered Nala, king of Nishadha 
(prob Narivam in Rajputna) in his distress caused 
by the loss of his kingdom by a stake in gambling 
with his younger brother. His faithful queen 
Damayanti, abandored in the wood by her lord 
arrived at her father’s house after a good deal of 
trouble and sent men in different directions in 
quest of Nala At last, the scent of Nala was 
brought from Oudh by a Brahmana messenger 
Damayanti, under approval of her mother but 
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without the knowledge of her father, king Uhim.i 
of Yidarbha (Berar), proclaimed her intention oE 
choosing a worthy husband. Young Rituf-ifia 
wished to attend the marriage-assembly So, h 
oidercd hjs charioteer Vahuka (Nala in disguise) 
to be ready. Nala was very skilled 111 coacbmau- 
sbip and Rituparna in gambling On the wfi>, 
they learned each other’s art They arrived at 
Kundina, the capital of Berar. The king received 
Rituparna in state and then asked the cause ot 
his coming there. Rituparna was surprised at thi*- 
In the meantime, Nala was recognised and reunited 
with Danayanli. Rituparna was very glad to learn 
the fact. He soon left for his capital, begging 'eat c 
of both Bhima and Nala. The latter soon regained 
his kingdom ^ 

It is already noteri that 'Sagara had ahno^-t 
nushed the powerful Ilaihayas of Mahishmali, 
neai the mouths of the river Narmada, in the jcth 
century B, C. The following tw o centuries hninrl 
them very powerful again In the iSth cr'iit.iry 
B C Arjuna, son to Kritavirayya, of that Ilai- 
haya clan was the greatest monarch in Irdia 1-c 
was a Jain by religion. He is described a-* ('•■‘e 
of the 5 great empciors of ancient India He is 
said to have oonquered not only India, but 'aKo 
the following 18 islands of the sea /«fl^/<7(perh 
then the Indus delta), Chandra (?), Coscru 'Cuuf), 
Malaya (Maldiv). Tammku (Ceylon). 
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Gabhastiman ( Andaman ), Naga ( Nicobcr ), 
Sauniya (Sumatra,) Banina (Uorneo), Gandharva 
(Ja\a ^), Baraha (Hali), Kanka f(^ocos), Kumudai^ ) 
Sankha (Honkong), Blind rat aka (?) Javan\ml a 
^ Japan). Kuuiari (^) &c. The ccntuiy from c. 1750 
to 1650 B C was one of great unrc->t, rapine and 
bloodshed arising horn the great nvialry between 
the Jaiiib and the Hindus, between the Ihahmatis 
and the VVaiiiors, between the Vasitla and the 
V^isvamitia Families 

The sons of Aijuna were icgiilai t}riants. Their 
oppressions foiccd the Biahintns to fight. It is 
said that the Brahmiins, aided by the Vriis>.LS 
and the Siulias, attacked the pov\crful Haihayas 
But, foi the want of an able general, the .illies 
were defeated The Biahmans now discoveied 
their error, appointed a Senapali (coinmandei) wor- 
thy to lead the allies, army again against the H.ii- 
ha>as*' i Til s time, the Brahmans were victorioiis 
and the enemies singnally defe>ited (Mahabh. 
Diona Book, Chap. 50,) 

We have seen that Brahmans in gcntial 
were being slighted by the wariiors Theic were 
of couise SCI oral leasons ftn it. They^^jr were 
all princes The nut mors were not only fighthcrs, 
but. also philosophicr'- — religious instructors and 
composers of Upanishads Q” othei hand, 

the Brahmin brain w'^as growing poor. The ver- 
satile genius that had characterised the early 
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Aryans, was now rare in the Brahmans of the 
I nclo-Gangctic plain. True, they still clun^j to the 
Vedic religion, but they lacked the moial force 
the tuic spiiit of the earlier seers The Hrah- 
inaiib now delighted in almost lifeless but pomp' 
oils iitcs and rituals. SHtn/ice ( formerly ho/y 
iomnntntoit) \\o\w meant an offering of man, 
bin Is &c to gods, 

1 he Ilaihtiyas, defeated by the llrahmana’', 
kept quiet for some time Hut erelong they again 
pio\okcd the Ihahmans who not only crushed 
them but also cwteiininatud the entire Kshati lya 
race of India 'I he case was briefly this — The 
sons of Arjuna w’ont to the Himalayas Oii hun- 
ting excursions. The*c they one day did lots of 
harm to tlic hermitage of Jamatlagni, grandson to 
the sage Amva. An affray ensued with the^rc- 
sult that the sacrificial cow of the sage was loi- 
cibiy taken by the Haihayas to thcir*' capital 
Jamadagni had married princess Renuka of Viclar- 
blia and had 5 sons by her. The great Brah- 
man wairior Parasurama w'as their voungest son 

m n 

Coming home back, the hero learnt eveiythnig 
and soon marched wdlh an army, beat the 11 n- 
hayas and bi ought back the cow. Before long, 
the Haihayas again came with an army to punish 
the young Brahman hero. But Parasurama and 
his brothers were not in. The Brahman army 
fought hard but in vain. Jamadagni w'a.s bei/.t-d 
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and brutally murdered. His wife Renuka also 
was struck and left half-dead The whole hermi- 
tage was dismantled and vtpset Parasuiama came 
home the same day. Soon he collected a very 
stronjj army, attacked the Ilaihayas and after 
seveial battles, crushed them He next turned 
his victorious arms against the wariior class of 
India. His great object was to prune down the 
overweening spirit of the Kshatriyas and to re- 
establish the supremacy of the Brahmanas. He 
entered into a long war in which he fought 2 r 
battles and killed all the worthy K'^hatriyas of N. 
India He now gave Aryyavarta to the Brahmans 
and went to the Dcccan, built his hermitage on 
the Mahendra Parvata (Eastern Ghat) and spread 
HiAdu civilisation there. It is said that he had filled 
Malabar, Konkan arid other parts of the Dcccan 
with Aryan settlers from North India. He never 
mariied and lived to a good old age Kurukshc- 
tra was his favorite field of battle. He had per- 
formed an Asvamedha and a Bcijapcya Sacrifice, 
(Mahabh Peace Book, Chap 48-49 ) As soon as 
the great Prahmanic War was over, the Non- 
.Aryan Chiefs, finding. North India destitute Of 
heroes, began to cause political disorders all over 
the country. The Brahmans, now helpless and 
anxious, thought of the means of saving the land. 
After search, they found the following survivois 
(i) some pious Kshatriyas of the XIaihaya race. 
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( 2 ) The son of Viduratha of the Paurava dynasty, 
saved by the people in the Riksha\an hill. (3) 
The son of king Sudasa of Kosala, kindly saved 
by Parasara ‘ he was brought up as a Sudra. (4) 
Gopati, son of king Sibi was .saved in a wood, 
fed by milk alone. (5) Vatsa, son of Pratarddana 
was saved in the pasture-ground amidst the cal- 
ves, nourished by milk alone. ( 6 ) A Brahman, 
living on the Ganges, had sa\ed the son of Divi- 
ratha, grandson of Dadhivahana. (7) Sage Bhuri- 
bhuti had saved prince Vnhadralha, on the Gri- 
dhrakuta Hill amdist the Non- Aryan people. (8) 
Some powerful warriors of the Marutta dynasty 
had fled into the sea and sa\cd them there. Kas- 
yapa, Parasara anti others rc-nistatcd those prin- 
ces to their several kingdoms. ]?esldes, the holy 
and young sages were engaged to raise up issue 
m the widowed queens of the w\iiiior class. These 
new scions, duly grown up saved the land (Ma- 
habh Peace Book, Chap. 49). Some suppose thtxt 
after the destructive war. Iresh Aryan colonies 
came from the north and settled in India. We 
find no proof of it 

Artiprani ^alias Sarxal^ama) succeeded his fa- 
ther Rituparna to the kingdom of Kosala. He 
was a good king and a great fiiend of the poor. 
He may have ruled long, perh. tih 1600 BC His 
son Sudasa, the next king of Oudh. jjroved a 
very w'lcked tyrant. He was mosr probably killed 
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by Parasurama about 1570 B. C. Through fear of 
the young Brahman hero, the queen of Sudasa 
had given birth to a prince in the priest*s house 
Parasara brought up the prince as a Sudra child 
Hence he was called Sarvakarma. 

Sarvakarma came to the throne perh. riot later 
than 1560 B. C. He hated the Brahmans from 
his heart of hearts. By constant thoughts of re< 
venge, his reason began to give way. Oneday-, 
while coming back from chase, through a narrow 
path in the wood, he met his priest Saktri, eldest 
son of Vasista, whom he kicked and whipped for 
not giving way to him. This act earned him the 
opprobrious title of Ka/mas/mpHifa i. e. "a king 
of sinful foot.” Before long, the king grew almost 
mad, left the Raj and wandered in the forests and 
elsewhere wildly. His queen Madayanti, the mo- 
del of a faithful wife, followed him wherever he 
went The king did not recover soon. One day 
in the wood, driven by hunger, he is said to have 
forcibly seized a Brahman while in embrace. Des- 
pite the entreaties of his wife, he killed the Brah- 
man and sucked his blood. The distressed Brahmani 
cursed him to die in ap embrace. After 12 yeais, 
the king came to himself and leturned to his 
capital. One day, when he was about to mate, 
the queen reminded him of the curse. As she was 
childless, the king permitted her to raise up issue 
by Vasista. She conceived, but did not deliver 
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even after due time. Vasista came and struck the 
womb with a piece of stone. This helped the deli 
very soon. The prince, born after the stone- 
stroke, was called Asmaka from asma 7 it stone 
The prince was crowned perh in 1530 BC He 
had built a town ca'lcd Paudanya. At this 
time, Amilvasu, son of Raubhya and grandson of 
Visvamitra went to Parasurama and told him of his 
vow. Angry at the Kshatriya revival of N. India, 
he again came to the north and killed the w arriors. 
His attack on Ayodhya was so sudden that the 
young prince Asmaka was saved only by a 
large number of naked women placed at different 
parts of the city. Being saved by women, the prince 
was called Nart-kavacha. After the war, he re- 
mained as the only Mu la (root) of the warrioi 
class, therefore his crown-nasne' was Mulaka lie 
and the following kings, till No. 53 were not so 
brave. The sixteenth century closed with Ilavila. 

The kingdom of Kosala again ranked as the 
fiist power in India under the following 5 kings 
vi/. Dilipa to Ramachandra Nos. 54 to 58. Dilipa 
II , son to Ilabila and grandson to Duliduha, both 
mentioned in the Mahabharata as worthy kings, 
came to the throne about 1500 B. C. He w'as un- 
rivalled in archery, stately in person, fair in com- 
plexion and an accoplished statesman. He was a 
vciy wdse, good and just ruler He w'as very 
merciful to the Feudatory Chiefs. He made some 
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fresh conquests. Hib kingdom was highly pros- 
perous. It IS said that famine, theft, premature 
death were rare in his reign. His queen Suda- 
kshina, princess of Magadh, being long childless, 
he went to his [iriests who gave his cjuecn conse- 
crated milk u ith a drug swallow mg which, shc 
soon conceived Tlic son born of her afterwards 
became the famous king Raghu, Dilipa puifoimed 
numerous sacrifices. Having crowned Ragu, Di- 
hpa and his queen, passed into religious retiiement 
(Raghuvansa and Mahabharat). Raghu was a veiy' 
good and warlike king. Kalidasa, in his Rdfiliti- 
vanm, canto IV, describes the extensive conquests 
of Raghu in India and outside. Now, the point 
is “Are they true 01 imaginary”? Some regard 
them as imaginary and a magnified account of 
Saiiiudia Gupta’s Indian conquest'^. I cannot say 
how far this idea can be maiutai.icd. Many rea* 
sons inchrrc us to place Kalidasa in the ist cen- 
tuiy A. D. Astronomical considerations ha\e led 
•-ome lecent scholars of Kuiopc to place the great 
poet not beyond the 3rd century A. D The his- 
tiiry of the Solar Dynasty was ciurent in Kali- 
dasa’s time, which was the source of his inspiration 
Reyond contiovcisy, Raghu was a colossal figure 
as all .traditions look to Raghu as a line-makci 
Raghu’s Line, Raghu’s children anrl the like 
expressions abound in the Saiiskiit epic-s 

■ >0 
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Below is given an outline of Kaghu’s con* 
quests. From Oudh, Raghu marched down, in 
fine winter, to Suhina (a small country between 
Orissa and Bengal), conquering several kingb on 
the way. The Suhman kings yielded easily. Next 
he attacked Bcngcal. But the Bengalis opposed 
him bravely in their war-vessels, but were dcfetit._d 
by him. He erected pillars of victory on the is- 
lands of the Ganges. This shows how powerful 
Bengal was in those remote times. Perhaps these 
Bengalis were then mostly Dravidians. Next, by 
an elephant-bridge, he crossed the R. Kapi',a 
and attacked Orissa which was easily won. He 
next attaked Kalinga and conquered it after a 
hard struggle. Having released and reinstated 
the Kalinga king, he marched for the south, doub- 
led the Cape and then turned northward. 'I he 
kings of Pandya, Kcral, Malaya, Western Ghaut, 
Konkan and other chiefs of the wcstci n coast 01 
India, being subdued, paid him much wealth From 
the Indus he went to" conquer Persia. After a very 
fierce fighting, the Persians surrendered. Thence 
he came to ancient Afghanistan where his army 
drank much grapcs-winc. Thence turning to the 
north, he arrived on the western bank of the In- 
dus There he defeated the Huna kings aftei 
severe fighting. The Kambojas yielded and paid 
him wealth and fine horses. Thence he went to 
the Himalayas where he defeated 7 different wild 

23 
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tubes. Then passing through Tibbet, he reached 
tl\c cabtern-most India, crossed the Lauhitya i.e 
I'J lirahmaputra and came upon Prag-jyotibh 
(Absain). The king of Kamarupa yielded easily 
rind gave him his best elephants as presents. 
Tl\cnce he returned to Ayodhya. He next per- 
foiined the Vtsvnjii sacrifice and gave away all 
Ins belongings to the Brahmans and the poor His 
son was Aja who married fair Indumati, the Bhoja 
}ji inccss of Vidarbha. Shortly after, having crown- 
ed Ajri, Raghii turned an anchorite. But Aia 
lieggcd Raghu not to go to forest. So, Raghii 
built a cot in the suburb where he used to give 
instructions to Aja and the ministers. After some 
> ears, Raghu died in peace. Being an ascetic, he 
was intcircd and not burnt. Aja was a little too 
sensitive, kindhearted and beneficent ruler He 
a patron of learning. By Indumati, he had a 
very w’orthy son in Prince. Dasaratha. 

When the Piince had reached his youth, 
Aja left the Raj to him and began to live 
with the queen in a garden outside the town 
Ilcie one day, the queen suddenly fell ill and 
died Now the sorrows of Aja knew no bounds. 
He almost turned macl. In this distempered state 
he Ijvcd for 7 or 8 years more Then one day, 
his dead body was found floating on the Sarayu 
As a Jdng, Dasaiatha was heroic, truthful popular 
and merciful. The kingdom was highly prosperous 
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under him The seers honored him in the Ris^- 
Veda.^ Leaving Kosala well-guarded under his 55 
ministers, Dasaratha was out on his Indian con- 
quests, in which he was fully trumphant Of cour^*, 
conquests in those days simply meant temporary 
subdual of kings, their payment of tributes anrl 
presents, attendance upon the imperial victor din- 
ing his sacrifice. Dasaratha performed a Hcr-e 
sacrifice with great eclat on the tract between the 
Sarayu and the Tamasa. Princess Santa, his only 
child, by an inferior queen, he gave to his friend 
Lomapada, king of Anga (East Behar), Santa wa-i 
married to sage Rishyasringa who performed a 
special sacrifice for the male i.ssue of Dasaratha. 
ImJcod, Rasaratha obtained 4 sons by his 3 queens 
vii4, Kausalya of South Kosala, Kaikcyi of Ktkaya 
(N. \V India) and Sumitra of Magatlh. The prin- 
ces received very careful training at the hands 0!. 
competent sages They all married in the roval 
family of Mithila (North Behar) Rama, the eledc*'t 
Prince had to win fair Sita, daughter of Sirai:h\aM 
Janaka by his queen Susatya, after a clear te^t 
of his strength in the shape of breaking Siva s 
adamantine bow, long prcsejrved in the hoii<-i‘ 
of the Janakas Dasaratha, now old, was going 
to crown Rama, then a heroic lad of some 30 
springs, when Kaikcyi stepped in and asked the 
throne for her own son Bharata and the exile of 
R ama for 14 years. On hearing this, the old king 
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tainted. But Rama, learning that his father had 
promibed his step-mother 2 boons on a previous oc- 
casion cheerfully bowed to his awful destiny and 
left Ayodhya the same day with his wife Sita 
and brother Lakshmana> amidst the loud wailings 
of all. The old king succumbed to grief on the 
sixth n^ht Bharata, then living with his grand- 
father in Kekaya, knew nothing of these unhappy 
incidents at home. The priests and the ministers 
soon brought him to Ayodhya, thus upset by an 
irony of Fate. Having learnt all, Bhaiata became ■ 
really sorry, chid his mother for her wickedness 
and then set out with the leading men to bring 
Rama back. But Rama would not come back 
and desired Bharata to rule for the benefit of 
the people. Saintly Bharata ruled Kosala as the 
iCcgcnt, refusing all royal honours and placing 
the shoes of Rama on the throne, from a village 
called Narktigram, !>ot far from Ayotlbya. Rama 
passed 10 happy years in the virgin forests of the 
Central IVavince. Thence he shifted further south 
and lived on the GoeJavaxi. About this time, Rfi- 
\ana, a powerful Tamil king, ruled at Lanka, capi- 
tal of Sinhalai, The southern-most parts of In- 
dia also formed a part of his dominions. Ravana 
gave these Indian tracts to his sister Surpanakha 
a fair young widow, under the protection of his 
grand-father Malyavan as Viceroy. Hearing of 
the banished princes, Surpanakha one day caai 3 £: 
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to Rama, with only a few attendants and a‘-kcrl 
him .to go to her capital and live with her. Ram'i 
regretted his inability, as he was with hib lit. 
Then she turned to "Lakshmana who also bei'gcrl 
to be excused on the score of his being a mar- 
ried man. Her pabsionatc entreaties to Lakbhmaiia 
evoked a laughter of Sita. Surpanakha, nov. in- 
dignant, was going to attack Sita, when Lak'-h 
mana stopped her and smote her nose and e <irs 
with his sharp sword. I..oaded with disgrace, th * 
went back to her grand-father who at once “^^nt 
an army 14 000 strong, to punish Rama. The 
exiled hero faced the enemy bravely, fought 'iLt 
a lion and killed the Tamil generals Khara and 
Dushana The rest took fright and fled. Alarmed 
at these, Ravana speedily landed on the continejit 
w ith a powerful force. 

Here Maricha, an old enemy of Ran? i an. I 
son to Taraka whom Rama had killed for Vis\,i’ 
miti a, met Ravana and urged him to steal .i.va, 
Sita, as that would serve their double purpose of n - 
venge and rinhiing Rama. Sita was stolen b. R.iv . 
na, taken to Lanka and imprisoned in a garden R..- 
ma matched southward in quest of his wife* On 
the way, he killed Biradha, Kavaiulha and other 
Tamil chiefs who had tried to oppose him He 
aimed at Kishkindhya, now Bellary cli.stnct. north 
of Mysore Here he allied with Siigriva, killcrl 
his biothcr Bali and made him king As -oou 
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as the rains were over, preparations were made 
for the Lanka War that baj^encd irr the r4th 
year of the exile. Bharata sent men and money. 
The king of Benares, an ally of OiKih, was up 
and doing to aid Ranta in his distress. Sugriva 
and Prince Angada collected a powerful aimy 
in the south. Hanuman, an accomplished prince 
whose ancestors had come and settled! in the Dec- 
can, became a devoted friend to Rama’s cause. 
Xala, an exix:rt engineer, built a wooden bridge 
for Rama across the strait. Huge pieces of rock 
were carried from quarries with the help of ma- 
chines, to secure the posts in the sea, ( Ram 
Lanka Book canto 22. Sloka, $6). Bibhishana, 
brother to Ravana, requested him to make 
frlpnds with Rama and to return Sita. But 
he was kicked off. Bibhishama now allied with 
Rama. . TIic combined army crossed the strait in 
4 days. All negotiations having failed, war be- 
gan and lasted about 3 months Prince Angada 
was the commander of Rama's force Rama killed 
Ravana and declared Bibhishana king of Ceylon 
After a short stay in fair Lank, Kama came 
back to Kishkindhya«and thence proceeded direct 
to Ayodhya, his term of exile having expired in 
tha meantime In 14 years, Rama had punished 
many refractory Dravidian Chiefs and spread 
Aryan civilisation in the Deccan On his return 
Rama, Sita and the party were most cordially 
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welcomed by Bharata, the priests, the ministers, 
and the leading merchants &c. He was soon crown- 
ed king amidst the rejoicings of all. Old Vasista. 
who had 'ived several years in the Chinese capi- 
tal Peking, came back to coronate Kama. Like 
Dasaratha, Kama also devoted his whole attention 
to the good of the kingdom. He was rather dark 
in completion but bright in all princely qualities. 
The following are the chief events of his reign ■ — 
fi) Abandonment of his wife (li) Conquest of Ma- 
thura • oppressed by the tyranny of king Lavana, 
son to king Madhu, a powerful Daitya king, the 
Brahmans of the state complained to Kama who 
forthwith sent S.itrughna with a strong army. 
Madhupui w'as invaded , fight w'cnt on for several 
tlays Lavana W'as killed by Satrughna who oejeu- 
picd the capital, reiiaired and re-newed it under 
the name of Mathura and lived there i:? years. 
(Ram VII 73 to 85 cantos , Vish. P. IV. 4 ; Va- 
raha P 157 to 161 Chap) (lii) Conquest of Gand- 
hara • Yudhajit, king of Kekaya, had sent a 
messenger to Kama complaining that the Gand— 
haras often oppressed his people. Kama, before 
long, sent Bharata with a .powertul force. After 
hard fighting, the kingdom of Gandhara, lying 
on both sides of the Indus, was conquered, (iv) 
Horse-Sacrifice • after amjjle conquests, Rama 
celebrated a Horse-Sacrifice with a golden image 
of his wife Sita by his side. Valmiki had com- 
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pa‘?sionatc:ly housed banished Sita and taught 
her twin-sons, Kusa and I^va, a considerable 
part of the lyrical epic the Ramayana, composed 
in 5 Books (now II to VI ) and 12,000 Slokas 
see, yr>ihabibha&h<X). Instructed by the ‘■ajfc, the 
two princes, then in their teens and in hermit garb, 
came to the capital and recited different parts 
in the sacrificial Fair. All were spell-bound by 
the recitation By these means, Valmiki soujjht 
to induce Rama and the people to accept Sita, 
With the consent of Rama, Sita was brouj^ht be- 
fore all. But Rama declined, as some people still 
objected Upon this, Sita — that ‘^Queen of the 
Queens of Miseries " — diopped down dead. Her 
twin sons Kusa and Lava, however, wcie accepted. 
Cv), Foundation of I-ucknow • — In compliment ID 
his brothel T„akshmana who had shared all his 
troubles ad toils, Rama built die city of LaKsh- 
manarati, destined to be the capital of Oudh — 
lon^ afterwards (v) Partition . The four royal 
brothers had two sons each, amongst whom Rama 
had partitioned his empire thus fi) Rama’s 
sons Kusa was placed at Kusavati near the foot 
of the Vindhyas, and* Lava was made king of 
N Kosal, capital Sravasti. (2) Bharata’s sons were 
given the Gandhara kingdom. Taksha's capital 
was Taksha-sila (Gk Tuxti >) and Pushkara’s capi- 
tal was Viishkaravnti (Gk. Peuhe\aoti\ or Peuco- 
/ai/is) some 18 miles from Peshwar (Ram. VII, 
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(3) Lakshmana’s sons Angada got Karu— 
pada (?), capital Angadia^ and Chandraketu got 
Malladcsa, capital Chandrakanta. (4) Satrughna’s 
sons Satrughati got Vidisa, now Bhilsa in the 
Central Province and Suvahu got Mathura. The 
Solar occupation of these out-ljing countries 
uas only short-lived (vii) Empire The pretty 
large empire of Kama comprised {a) the two 
Kosalas, Muttra, Central Province, N. \V F. 
Province and Eastern Afghanstan and some other 
tracts (d) Friendly States • — Anga, Vanga, Matsya 
(Jaipur)^ Sungaverapur, Kasi. Sindh, Sauvira, Sau- 
rashtra, the Deccan Peninsula, Kosala, Kishkin- 
dhya, Sinhala. 

Di-stracted with giief for the loss of his bclosed 
wife, most affectionate mother and the dearest 
brother Lakshm ina, one day, in a’ fr.intic mood, Ra- 
ma, drowned himself in the river Sarayti He pro- 
bably ruled till 1420 or 15 BC All traditions, 
both secular and sacred, extol him as an ex- 
traordin.iry m in. He was an ide il ruler and an 
ideal husband He is still worshipped as an in 
carnation of God Rama w<is the last great and 
good ruler of ancient India Soon after his death, a 
bloody and barbarous age followed, which resulted 
in serious political disturbances. 

After the death of Rimi, the 8 princes had 
soon met at Ayodhya and with one vo^ce, crown- 
ed the eldest Kusa king. 58 kings followed Ram i 
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on the throne but the glory and extent of Kosala 
giadually dwindled Into nothing. The Srfnasti 
line alone was powerful for ^emeti me afterwards. 

C]?APT£R III. 

THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

From Circa 2^800 B. C. to 1400 B. C 

I Religion • — In the new Indian homes, — in 
the province*! of k (Upper India', 

Vanchit^nada (Panjab) Mudhya-Jesa ( Midland ) 
and Piachi (East land), religion took a new turn. 
The early rjshis fPsalmi^ts 1 sought satynm (truth), 
SivdiH ( the Sublime ) and Sundaram tthe Beau- 
tiful), Religion dwelt formerly more in heart, less 
10 tongue, and nil in lites ; but now grand sacri- 
fices came in and prevailed for centuric.s, losing 
true life and spirit every day. By the iSth cen- 
tury, the Vedas w'cre almost forgotten. So, Vyasa 
had to re-arrange them in the following century. 
The great rishis were generally averse to animal 
slaughter in the sacrifice. But the priests sanc- 
tioned the .slaughter of horse, cow, buffalo, and 
even man. By 1400 B. C., magnificent temples 
were built and idols worshipped (M.ahabh). 

Jaipism and Atheism also prevailed long. Reli- 
gion and morality losing their true force, the coun- 
try became gradually filled with wicked tyrants. 
Of the kingdoms, Kosala alone maintained her 
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punty and lofty morals. About 14OO U. C., India 
was politically in jjreat turmoil on account of the 
ascendancy of the tyrants. At this crisis, Krishna 
— the greatest spirit of the age, saved India from a 
worse doom by re-establishing a dharma-rajya t e. 
kingdom on righteous principles. 

If. Society — (ij The Caste System. It is 
a novel feature of the Indo- Aryan Society. Ori- 
ginating in India, it gradually found its way to 
ancient Persia, Kgypt and elsewhere. Now, Hin- 
dus alone profess it The early Aryans had no caste 
fnnong them. In India, they called them Sviinyu 
(whitc-skinno<l; and the natives, Krhhna-tvach i e. 
da.rkskinncd. This was the cailiest distinction in 
varna (colour) At first, there was no caste (Mahabh. 
Peace liook) After the discovery of Brahman 
(the Supreme Being) by the 'seer Nilrayana, (sec 
ante) the seers all became Brahmanas t. e. know- 
ers of Biahman. Next, the Aryans all became 
Brahmanas. In the north, the word had formeily 
another meaning vi/, *'one expert in the rclujious 
fifes’* From the counsels of Narada to Mandha^a 
it appears that formerly all were Brahmans, (Ct 
Padma Purana, Heaven Part. 25-27 Chap. Ct 
also Mahabharata^ Wood Book, Ajagara Far\a 
(>hap,) In time and by ait ions, the other two 
castes grew out of the Brahmans, Valmiki se>s, 
‘’the Kshatras came from the Brahmans ” A\//u~ 

fii'/a means a saviopr, a redresscr of wrongs and 
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is the .same as the Knijht of early Europe. The 
word did not originally mean a king In India, 
the early Aryan settlers were often oppressed by 
the Non- Aryans. So those warlike Aryans who 
would come with their kin and companions, to save 
the oppresed and punish the wrong-doers wcie 
applauded with the glorious title of Kshatri>a. 
It was at first a personal distinction. Vaisya 
came from v/s 'settlers', Sanskrit Vispati, Zend. 
Vis-paiti and Lith. lord of the set- 

tlers. Trade and agriculture was their noble pro- 
fession The first 3 orders were dwija *twicc-born’ 
and the Sudras were generally once-born The 
4th order was oomposed of the conquered Nqn- 
Aryans and the out-caste and fallen Aiyans. The 
first three were almost equally privileged. But 
the Sudras were ndt allowed to study the Vedas 
or to participate in the religious sacrifice Ihc 
rigid rules of caste were gradully framed The 
c iste as a regular system is said to have begun 
at Prithudrika on the R. Sarasvati, towards the 
close of the 29th century B. C. It w.is decl.tred 
hereditary at Benares about i.fOO B. C. From 
the original 4 castes, rose 6, then 36 N ow castes 
arc too numerous to be mentioned. The diver- 
sity has been due to inter-m irriage and Hindu!- 
sation of the Non-Aryan people lu ancient In- 
dia, the worthies of even the Sudra caste were 
honored and admitted. Knvasa, Sud isa, Mihi iasa 
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&c. became seers. The caste-system prevailed in 
the Indo-Gangetic valley. The early Aryan tri- 
bes Oji the west of the Indus, the Aryan offshoots 
in the East and South India did not fully accept 
the caste-system . So, they were often denounced 
by the law-givers of the middle country. Pii- 
thudaka, Canouj, Benares and Mithila were the 
chief centres of Brahmanic religion and culture, 
The Canouj Brahmans are still regarded as the 
best in India The position of the Brahmans, 
though often assailed, was very high, as they were 
'counscllers of the kings, teachers of the people, 
writers of extraordinary merits and thinkers of 
Very great truths. 

The castes were merit-classes and the system 
itself was not a bar to out-siders coming within 
the Hindu pale. From a handful of Aryans, gra- 
dually grew up the huge population of India now 
known as the Hindus. From the Indo-Chinese 
frontier in the east, to Ladak in Kashmir in the 
north-west, the slow process of Hinduisation still 
goes on. The Greeks, Parthians, Scythians Turks, 
Huns, Kushans &c who had settled in India be- 
came gradually absorbed in the Hindu population 
Several centuries before Chrjst, the sages of Abu 
(Rajputana) initiated new warriors known as the 
A^ni-kttla t. e. Fire-clan, to fight out their ene- 
mies. These were the Chauhans and others. Ak- 
bar lived almost as a Hindu. 
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III Learning — -Though the ribhis had brought 
a good deal of learning to their Indian homes, 
y et certain it is that for a century or t\vo_ lear- 
jneis from the Indus valley, Afghanistan and else- 
where, went to the north for higher education. Af- 
terwards, the rishis gave higher education to their 
pupil-j in 1 8 branches of learning in India itself. 
Numberless residential institutions sprang up 
K"-'hmir had the first important university. Vasis- 
ta had a university of his own. On the plains of 
lid's, Taxda first started a uni veisity shortly be- 
t'^ie 1400 B. C. This university flout ished for 
about a thousand years. Kashmir, Prithudaka, 
Taxila, Canouj, Benares and Mithila were grcit 
centres of learning. Ajatasatru, king of Benares 
and the Janakas of Mithila were great patn ni of 
leaining. The state and rich men gave muni- 
ficent subventions to the iMofessors. Princes 
were generally paying students. The poor bo>s 
rendered service to their preceptors. Girls were 
geneiciUy taught at home. Ladies and queens 
r«)mposed Vedic hymns, held learned discussions 
V ith distinguished professors or savants on religion, 
met ipli^'sics &c Foreign pupils were admitted. 
The students of thojc days were healthy in body, 
puie m character and diligent in study. They sel- 
dom married before the completion of their studio-.. 
(Ordinarily, they were severe students till the 30th 
> eai of their age. The life of an Aryan was map- 
pH out into 4 distinct stages • (i) The strict 1 ifc 
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of a student, 1 1 to 30 years (ii) The life of a 
housc*-holder, till 55th or 60th year, (iii) The life 
of religious retirement till 80th year, (iv) The en- 
tirely free life of Nature. We cannot say if the.-'e 
domestic laws were observed to the letter. But it 
is true that all strove hard to live up to the model. 

The most glorious thing of ancient India was 
its compulsory higher education. Every Aryan in 
India was socially bound to study the Vedas See 
The defaulters wore not only denounced and des- 
pised but were also classed as Sudras. 

(a) Literature — (i) Sacred. During the long 
period under review, the Vedic literature prevailed 
It Consisted of the Vedas, the 6 Vedangas, the 
Brahmanas, and the Aranyakas. The Aryans 
during their eastward march, composed frcsli 
hymns. They also framed new laws of phonetic-, 
ceremonials, grammar, etymology, metre and a-^- 
tronomy, to make the Vedic study easier. The 
Pratt-shkh^as deal with phonetic peculiarities ofc 
the several Vedas A large number of systematic 
sutra manuals sprang up on ceremonials. The 
Srauta-sutras of the Yajurveda have Sulva-wtrav 
t. e. “rules of the cord” — the •earliest geometrical 
Operations in India. Between Mahesa and Panini, 
many grammarians rose. In philology, Yaska had 
many predecessoi s. Metre is dealt with in an 
original manner in the Nidiina sutra of the Sima 
Veda and in a chapter of the Rik-Pratisakh;)a, 
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In astronomy, the labours of Garga, Vasista, Para 
asra, are notewoithy The Brahmanas are' theo- 
logical prose w orks he d to be divinely revealed 
and to foi m pai t of the cation. Their purport is 
to supply a dogmatic exposition of the sacrificial 
ceremonial Their contents, generally uninterest- 
ing, are yet of considerable importance, both as 
regards the history of Indian institutions and as 
the oldest body of Indo-European prose, of a ge- 
nerally free, vigorous simple form, affording valua- 
ble glimpses backward at the primitive condition 
of unfettered Indo-European talk." ( Whitney ) 
The Aranyakas arc closely connected with the 
Brahmanas and the Vedas* They relate td the 
forest and are meant to be read by those who have 
setired from the world and are ascetics. They 
are supplements to the Brahmana works. (Ency. 
Br. 9th Ed Vol. XXI P. 273). (ii) Secular : Sukra, 
Vrihaspati, Kamandaka and others wrote on niti~ 
iustra (social polity). History and Purans were 
composed. The earlier DAattna Sutras, treAtin^ 
of customs and temporal duties and the chief 
source of later law-books were written in prose. 

Valmiki, born the Bhrigu clan, was the 
first great secular poet of ancient India. He wrote 
his lyrical epic, the Ramayaria in 5 Books and 12000 
slokas, in the 15th century B. C. The poem was 
perhaps remodelled sometime about the beginning 
of the Christian era. Medical works were com- 
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posed. Drama was brought to India from the 
north by Nahiisha, when he came back from 
his Indraship (d) Philosophy ; Kshatriyas excelled 
the Brahmans in their knowledge and composi- 
tion of the Upanishad\. It is- difficult to ascer- 
tain their exact dates Probably some of them 
wore composed before 2000 B C. "They are of 
purely speculative nature and arc the first attempts 
at a systematic treatment of metaphysical qiic"--- 
tions The oldest of them form part of the Vedu 
Sanhitas, Brahmanas and Aranyakas Uluka, 
better known as Kanada {K>\na = atom and Cuia — 
expounder) was the founder of the 
school of Hindu philosophy. Prob. he flourished 
about 18O0 B. C. He explains the origin of th. 
world through atonis^ modern electrons ox proi^.~ 
les. The next great philosopher was Gautama 
(1450 B. C) of Mithila. He was priest ■ to tin. 
Janakas and had m.irried a piinccss ofBonart.'- 
His Nynya Sutra is the first regular system 1 1 
Logic in the world. About 14O0 B. C. flour isheri 
Jaimini and his preceptor Vyasa — tlie "arranger ' 
Jaimini disbelieved the divine origin of the Vc •a'-. 
His Purvii-Aftmausa is a dfcfcncc of the Vcaic 
rites which, rightly performed, lead to heaven and 
God. The highest flight of Hindu philosophy is 
found in Vyas’s Brahmasatra or the Vedanta. 

Foreign opinions : — (i) " In the Ihahmana 
works, Hindus have shewn how far human intd- 
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lect can rise in thoughts ” (Weber), (ii) Prof. 
Wilson, Speaking of the Yajurvedic Pratisakbyas, 
says, “ No nation but the Hindus, has been yet 
able to discover such a perfect system of phone- 
tics " (iii) “ The > creation of the consonants in 
the Sanskrit tongue is a unique example of hu- 
man genius." (Mr. Tompson, Principal, Agra Col- 
lege) (iv) “We (Europeans) are still far behindhand 
in m.iking even our alphabet a perfect one” (Prof. 
Macdonnell) 

(v) “That an entire language is based on a 
few roots' is a truth not known to Euroi>e before 
the i6th century A. D. In India, the Brahmans 
knew it long long ago." (Maxmullcr). (VI) “Py- 
thagoras in the 6th century B C. learnt from 
India, not only Transmigration of soul, but 
the principles of mathematics." (Schlegel). (vii) 
"It (Upanishad) has been the solace of my life , it 
will be the solace of my death" (Schopenhaur) (viii) 
"Plato and Aristotle arc immensely indebted to 
the Hindus for their philosophies.” (Schlegel). It 
is said that Democratus came to India) learned 
Kanada’s Atomic Theory and then published it in 
Greece in 440 B. C. * After him, Epicurus also 
proved the sam& Dalton has published the same 
theory in modern Europe. The Hindu Samana- 
charyya who was taken to Greece by Alexander, 
was expert in the Nyaya philosophy. Aristotle 
may have derived his knowledge of Logic from 
him. 
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IV. Economic Progress : - Blest in their nor- 
thern “land of promise”, the early Aryans hated In- 
dia as a “land of vice ” But now they called India 
their mother country and ‘northern home’ their 
father land. We have seen that the Aryans were 
a very brainy people and they came to a land of 
rich soil, large navigable rivers, ample mineral 
wealth, and various building materials. It is easy 
to see that they cultivated the various arts of civt- 
lised life. Afghanistan and Kashmir gave them 
excellent fruits. Their cattle g.T.vc them sufficient 
mlik, now, they took ui^ agriculture in right ear- 
nest. The North-west provinces of India enjoy 
little rain, as th>.'y he beyond the monsoon area. 
So, they employed irrigation. They made clear- 
ance in the jungle and reclaimed new fioJds 
Wool and fur were their chief clothing in the 
north But in India, cotton weaving became their 
oldest industry. 

Cotton in Sanskrit is Karpasa-^ Eng. Canvas. 
Cotton-fabrics were called in Greece Snidon, 
evidently from India or //> The Ca.ste syst- 
tem gradually gave to each a distinct profession. 
So, the various arts 'jiirove. “Simplicity of 
life and permanence of employment are here 
(in India) combined with a high degree of excel- 
lence in design and honesty of execution ’’ The 
Encycl Br, 9th Ed. Vol. XXI. P. 761 again states 
that in delicacy of texture, in purity and fastness 
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of colouf, in grace of design, Indian cloths still 
hold their own against the world.” Other indus- 
tries were silk-weaving, embroidery, carpet-mak- 
iug, jeweller’s work, iron-work, copper-work, pot- 
tery, sculpture,' carving on stone, wood, ivory &c. 
■‘In purity of ore and in antiquity of working, 
the iron-deposits of India perhaps rank first in 
the world.” ( Ibid. P. 764 ). The following 
abounded in India — Iron, coal, rock-salt, saltpe- 
tre, gold, copper, lead, antimony, mineral oil, lime 
stone, precious stones and pearl-fisheries The 
country was probably on the whole, prosperous. 
The great defect of the Indian climate is occa- 
sional long drought and consequent famine. \\'e 
have seen 2 great famines between 2800 and 1400 
B. C Certainly the loss of lives was immense. 
Even tjie great sage Visvamitra had entered a but- 
cher's h®usc to steal dog-flesh ! ! 

V. Trade. In a previous section, we have 
shewn the trade-relations of India with the east 
and the west. There were caravan routes fro.Ti In- 
dia to the Levanth Sea. One sea-route led to the 
Persian gulf ; another through the Red Sea to 
Egypt. In the east, Indian trade spread to China 
and Japan. The Ramayan, Ayodhya Book, Chap. 
82 states that priest Vasishta asked Bharata's per- 
mission to accept presents from the foreign mer- 
chants living in the northern, western and sou- 
thern provinces of India and from those living in 
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the Islands. ( Perh. 1460 B. C.) Prof. Wilson, 
caccfully examining the list of presents mentioned 
in the Court Book, Mahabharata, says that India 
during Yudhisthira’s Imperial Sacrifice, had com 
mcrcial relations with China, .Exchange of goods 
cannot be ascertained now, but certain it is that 
China was famous for its silk. (1400 B C.) The 
Old Testament names many articles exported from 
Ophir = Sauvira or Malabar Coast, Homer also was 
aware of Indian goods by their Sanskrit names. 

VI. Administration, life, style &c. of the peo- 
ple — The kings were the chief Executive Offi- 
cers and ever devoted to the good of the people 
Monarchies were constitutionally limited The 
voice of the leading people could not be slighted. 
Generally the kings were just and popular Their 
first care was for agriculture and commerce. 
Agriculture was held sacred that even the worst 

a 

war could not disturb it. The magnificent saci 1- 
fices and gifts of gold clearly show the extent of 
foreign trade. There was a system of state-loans 
to the poor people. The state maintained police 
and army for the life and property ol the people. 
Every state consisted of Jhe Crown, the Lords 
Spiritual, the Lords Temporal and the Commons, 
still found in the Native States. The order is the 
same in England also. King was the sole owner 
of the crown-lahds. The second was the religious 
endowments. The third was the Feudal system. 
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Every state had large funds for the encouragement 
of Icaining &c. Every state would demand not 
more than 20 p. c. of the produce People were 
exempted from the payment of revenues or rents 
during famines or .on the occasions of a prince’s 
birth, coronation &c &c. Prisoners were set free 
on state-occasions. Due provisions were made 
for the convenience of all foreigners. There were 
hospitals for men and beasts, rest-houses, good 
roads, various conveyances, jala-yantras (fountains), 
yantra-nauka (machine-boats), air-ships &c. There 
were countries, divisions, distitcts, subdivisions, 
mandalas and villages. There were village-units 
or unions, each representing a miniature repub- 
lic, managed by Vanchntd i e panchaycts, a coun- 
cil of five members, now revived by the Br- Go- 
vernment. During a crisis, the unions would get 
aid from^ the superior stations. There were em- 
perors (samrats) kings, Viceroys (u pa-rajas), am- 
bassadors (dut'ts) &c Every state had 8 ministers 
to manage 8 different departments. The king 
was the spring of all. The Aryans lived in joint- 
family- system. Husband and wife were dampati, 
'‘rvilcrs of the house.’ rThere were exogamy and 
endogamy. Marriage was held sacred. It appears 
that the Indo-Aryans tried their best to maintain 
their pristine purity of blood on the one way and 
to admit Non- Aryans into the Hindu pale on the 
other The Pardah and infant marriage were un- 
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known. ‘'The Sanskrit epics give good illustiations 
of war and art (Painting and Sculpture)” P. IJrow n 
in Pacca Review, June, 1915. The rishis discour- 
aged the use of blue (indigo) and deep-red cloths, 
The practice of wearing long hair by both males 
and females, became gradually rare with the males, 
as that gave an air of softness and offiminacy. 
Ornaments of gold were in common use Dia- 
mond, pearls, and precious stones were used by the 
richer classes Resides drugs, metals and gems 
were used for medicine. King Divodasa of Benares 
Susruta son of Visvamitra and other sages ucre 
great medical cxpcits. 

CHAPTER IV. 

ASCENDENCY OF THE LUNAR DYNASTY. 

• 

The Vaihadratha Dynasty (1400 to 780 BC) — 
The first 26 kings of the Lunar Dynasty h.id 
ruled from their capital at Pratisthana near Allaha 
bad The 27th king Hnsti removed the capital 
to Ilastinapur on the Upper Ganges some 40 
miles down Hurdwar. (Perh 20G0 or 5^ C.'. 

Prince Vrihadratha of Chedi (Central Province) 
defeated and killed the Daitya king Rishabha 
of Magadh and built his capital at 
on the 5 hills. (Perh. 1450 B C ) His son Jara- 
.sandha was the greatest monarch in India tow.irds 
the close of the 15th century B. C. After the 
Parasurama War, great anarchy prevailed in India 
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for at least half a century. Then by the efforta 
of the sages peace was restored. Jiut the 14th 
century again witnessed India in great turipoil 
never known in any history of the world In 
Kastern Indi.i, in Magadh, Jarasandha was the 
prince of the tyrants. He intended to ofTer 100 kings 
as sacrifice for which he had already sci.£ed 86 kings 
In North India, at Hastinapur, Duijyodhana 
Mas trying his best, by various plots, to exter- 
minate his rivals, the 5 Pandava brothers. In 
Western India, at Muttra the tyraut K insa hri\ing 
imprisoned his father Ugrasena, usurped the 
throne and oppressed his own tribesmen — the 
Yadavas. In South India, in Chcdi, Sisupala, ano- 
ther wicked tyrant, was the commander of Jaiia- 
sandha. The kings of Bengal, king N.traka and 
his, son Bhagadatta of Kararup, king Vana of Uper- 
Assara -w'erc vassals of Jarasandha. India thus 
gro.med under the tyrants. But for the timely in- 
terference of the Yadava prince Krishna, we can- 
not sa^' what w'ould be the condition of India. 
This greatest spirit of the age clc.irly saw the tei- 
ribly barbarous state of things and immediately 
thought of a radical cure With the aid of his 
heroic brother Balar^ma, Krishna slew Kansa, 
his ow'n maternal uncle and son-in-law to Jara- 
sandha. 

At this Jarasandha invaded Muttia iS times. 
But the powerful Yadavas bravely held their own. 
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Ugrascna was again placed on the throne. The 
Magadh king now allied with another mighty 
tyrant K.ila-Yavana by name. The Yadavas now 
left Muttra, withdrew to the Cathiawar Pcnin'^ula 
and made Dwaraka their capital- Krishna next 
slew Naraka, king of Kamarup and defeated hi • 
ally, king Vana of Upper Assam. The state of 
North India was not better. After the good king 
Santanu, honored in the Rig-Veda, troubles arose 
in the royal family of XIastinapur as to succession. 
Prince Dhritarashtra, being born-blind, could not 
inherit the family dominions. His brother Pandu 
succeeded. After a splendid reign, Pandu \v ith- 
drew to the north, with his 2 queens, as he had 
no issue. There, by pci mission of Pandu, the 
queens bore five sons by rishis. Dhritarashtra luid. 
100 sons and one daughter by His queen Gandhari 
princess of Gandhara. After several years, the rishis 
sent the 5 Pandu brothers to Hastinapur where 
llhishma the Regent received them. But the Knru 
bi others (sons to the blind king) strongly opposed 
them as the Pandus were deemed illegitimate scion-- 
From that time, the Kurus hated the Pandus, nay 
plotted many times to kill thqpi. To secure peace, 
Dhritarashtra wisely gave half the kingdom to the 
Pandavas Yudhisthira, the eldest Pandava, then 
built his new capital at Indraprastha, near modern 
Delhi on the Yamuna. The large Khandava foiest 
reclaimed by the Pandus, was owned by a Tiukish 
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Chief who, lobiii^ his state, Uirncct an enemy of 
the Pandavas. Krishna, related to the Pandivas, 
became their counsellcr. Yudhisthira was a timid 
pi ince, but hiss four other brothers were very ^rcat 
heroes. Krishna-egged on Yudhisthira to aim at 
ovei lordship. After hesitation, Yudhisthira agreed 
The first step was to overthrow Jarasandha^ the 
mightiest tyrant of Magadh. As the Pandavas 
dared not fight the Magadhan king openly, wily 
Krishn.t took heroic Bhima and Arjuna with 
him, went to Giribraja in guise of Brahmans, 
interviewed Jarasandha in his i>alacc and chal- 
lenged him to a duel with Bhima, in which 
Jarasandha was killed. His son Sahadeva submit- 
ted and Krishna placed him on the throne as an 
*ally of the Pandavas. Krishna at once liberated 
the 86 kings imprisoned in the jail for the purpose 
of sacrifice. They all vowed allegiance to the Pan- 
davas and then went to their several kingdoms. 
The Pandavas then made preparations for con- 
quests. 

The Conquests of the Pandava Brothers, 
(i) To the North went Arjuna with a strong 
army and first defeated the kings of Kuhntia, 
then of Anarta and Kala-kuta ; next defeated 
king Sumandala; with him he next invaded Scy- 
thia and fought very bravely with its kings who 
were defeated. King Prativindhya was next de- 
feated. Accompanied by those kings, h«* next in- 
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varied Prag-Jyotishdesa (Assam) • fierce fight then 
ensued with Bhagadatta anrl his allies viz, the Kira- 
tas, the Chinese and the Chiefs on the Bay of Ben- 
gal, an arm of which then ran far into the interior. 
King Bhagarlatta submitted after 8 days’ fight. 
He next conquered Antargiri, Vahirgiri and Upa- 
giri (perh. the Garo-Itills). He next conquererl 
the various hill chiefs and collected from then) 
much wealth and gold &c. He next fought king 
Vrihanta of the hilly country Uluka, who submit- 
ted after fierce fighting and gave various things 
as presents. With Vrihanta, he next attacked and 
defeated king Senavindu ; next M^tdapitr, Bu~ 
ma4ev/t^ Sudama, Sukula and Noith Uluka were 
conquered. He next encamped at Devaprastha, 
capital of Scnavintlii, collected army and then 
marched against king Visvagaswa , defeated the 
hill-chiefs on the way ; he next subdued the seven 
Non-Aryan tribes called Uisava-Sankctas' Next 
the warriors of Kashmir were subdued King 
Lohita with 10 minor kings were subdued. Next, 
Tngarta ( Jalandhar ), Daru, Kokanada &c wert 
conquered. He next took the fair Abhlsari Town. 
He next defeated Rochamana of Uraga. He next 
occupied Sinhapura. He next invaded and con- 
quered the Sumhas and the Sumalas. He next 
reduced the Valhikas, the Daradas, the Kamboiris 
and other nomads of the North-West Loha, W 
Kamboja and N Rishika made a common can've 
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but lie defeated them all. In the North-West he 
received many excellent horses. He next con- 
quered Nishkutagiri and the Himalayas. He next 
I cached the Sveta Farvat, crossed it and then in- 
vaded the Kimpurusha Varsha (Tibbet eastward); 
he next conquered Hataka (peril a part of Tibbet), 
then he visited the Manasarowar and other lakes, 
received many good steeds. He finally reached 
South Siberia and conquered it. A part of Wes- 
tern China was also conquered. Then he returned 
to Indraprastha. 

(li) To the East went Prince Bhima with a 
powerful army and conquered the Fanchalas, the 
Gandakas and the Vidchas. Sudharma, king; of 
Dasarna fought hard but was defeated. Pleased 
with his bravery, Bhima made Sudharma his ge- 
neral. He next defeated Rochamana, king of 
Asvamedha. He next conquered the entire East 
India 'and then turned southward and subdued 
kings Sukumara and Sumitra of Fulinda nagar He 
next marched against Sisupala who received him 
cordially and tendered his submission. Bhima 
stayed there for 13 days He next conquered 
Sreniman of the Kumara kingdom and king Vri 
hadvala of South Ko/al. He next subdued Dirgha 
Yajna of Ayodhya, Gopala kaksha, North Kosal 
and the Malla chiefs. Next he conquered the sub- 
Himalayan tracts ( Tcrai ). Next he conquered 
Bhallata and the Suktimat Hill. He next defeated 
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Suvahu, kin^ of iCasi King Kratha of Supar‘.\ a, 
the .Ma^tsyas. the Maladas, the Macladhara Hill 
and Somadheya, Vatsa-bhumi, king Bharga, the 
l«ing of the Nishadas, Manimat, the Bhagavan hi”. 
South Malla, the Sarmakas, the Varmakas, king 
Jan aka of Videha were successively conquer».d 
The Sakas and the Baibaras he won by man'.e.<.r 
He next conquered the 7 kings of the KiraU--' 
near the Mahendra Hill. Then he conquered Suir- 
ha and Pra-Sumha. Then he marched again*-! 
the Magadhas and defeated Danda, Dandadha^o 
and other kings. He next went to Giribiaja wheru 
king Sahadeva yielded easily. He next went lo 
Aiiga (East Behar) where king Kama fought r 
ccly but was subdued Next he fought with other 
hill-chiefs. Next he killed the chief of Modagiri ('h 
Vasudeva, king of Pundra arid Mahauja, king i t 
Kausiki-kachchha were both defeated next alter 
fierce fights. He next came upon Bengal and mu - 
cessively defeated Samudrasena, Chandrasena , ttv. 
kings of Tamralipta, Karvata and Suraha (Midn.ipiir) 
and other hill-chicfs and the Non-Aryans. Ilavin.'- 
collected immense wealth from the conquered tiatt-. 
he next marched against the Lauhitya Desa , 
Eastern Assam, conquered it and other sea-bo irfl 
tracts peopled by Non- Aryans. They all paid him 
various j twels, sandalwood, saffron, muslins, r.it,*^, 
gems, pearls, gold, silver and ruby. It la s n I 
that the Non- Aryans had almost co.cieJ 
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Bhima with various wealth. Thence Bhima re- 
turned to Indraprastha. The Hill states of IV^ani- 
pur and Tippera (then called Nagaloka t. e land 
of the Tibbeto-Burmans) had already been brought 
under Aryan influence. Arjuna married two prin- 
cesses of those two royal Houses. It may be no- 
ted here that an arm of the Bay of Bengal then 
extended to the Cachar district and the Ganges 
fell into the Bay, east of Dacca. That large Gan- 
ga over lo miles in breadth near the mouths, has 
now shrunk into a very tiny stream called the 
Bun Gauga{p\6. Ganges) on which the historic city 
of Dacca now stands, 

(ill) To the south started Sahadeva the youhg- 
est Pandava with a large army, and conc|uered 
the Surasenas, the Matsya king, Dantavakra, Raj- 
kumara and Sumitra, Western Matsya, Patach- 
chara, the land of the Nishadas (hunters), Go- 
sringa Hill, and raja Sreniman, Raja Kuntibhoja 
yielded easily for he was maternal nnclc to the 
Fanclavas. On the river Chambal, he had a terri- 
ble fight with Prince Jainbhaka whom he defeated. 
Then he pushed on southward and conquered 
Seka and Aparaseka syud received from them gems 
and wealth. Next he marched to the countries 
on the Narmada, followed by them. There he 
fought with the large army of kings Vinda and 
Anuvinda of Avanti, whom he defeated. At Bho- 
jakatapur. he had a fierce fight with king Bhish- 
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maka, who was subdued. Next he defeated the 
kings of Kosala and Venwatata, the Kantarakas 
aud the kings of the Eastern Kosala. Then were 
.defeated the Natakeyas, the Heramvakas and 
Marudhas. Munjagrama was taken by him by 
force. Next, the Nachina and Arbuka Chiefs 
and other chiefs of the wood, were subdued The 
king of Vatapipur was conquered. The Fulindas, 
being defeated submitted to him Then he pushed 
on to the further South After one day’s battle, 
the king of Pandya v.as defeated. In Kishkindhya 
(Bcllary, My.'^orc), !Mainda and Dvivida fought 
him foi 7 days and then submitted to him with 
the oIFer of many valued presents. Next he at- 
tacked Mahesmati town whose king Niladwaja 
tuught very hard. In the actions, his armyjivas 
much reduced and even his own life was at stake. 
Niladwaja at length submitted. Thence Sqhadcva 
proceeded further south • the king of Traipura and 
Akriti, king of Surashtra were defeated. He then 
encamped there and sent ambassadors to get sub- 
mission. Ruknii yielded and paid much wealth. 
Next he conquered Surparaka. Talakata and Dan- 
daka. Next he defeated ths Non- Aryan islanders 
of the Arabian Sea, the Nishadas ( Hunter ), the 
Purushadas, the dark-skinned mixed Dravidians, 
the entire Kola Hill, Surabhipattan, Tamra-dwipa, 
Kamaka Hill, and the Timingila king ; sent ge- 
nerals to receive the submission of Kerakas who 
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lived in the wood, of Sanjayanti city, of Tashanda 
and Karahataka (a country). Moreover, Pandya, 
Dravida, Udra-Kerala, Andhra, Talavana, Kalinga, 
Atavipuri (a town) and Yavanashta (a town) — he. 
subdued by ambassadors. Next he went to the 
sea-coast and sent an ambassador to Bibhishana 
who acknowledged the Padvava supremacy easily 
and gave various gems, sandalwood, ornaments, 
precious cloths and jewels. Then he returned to 
Indr.iprastha. 

(iv) To the West went Nakula with a large 
army — Starting from Khandava-prastha, he first 
attacked the Rohitaka Hill where he fought hard 
with the Mayurakas. Next, he conquered the en- 
tire desert and the fertile and the rich countries 
callpd S/iirishaka and Mahcttha. He next attacked 
king Akrosa who submitted after a stubborn resis- 
tance. He next conquered the countries called 
Dasarna, Sibi, Trigarta, Ambastha, Malwa, Pan- 
cha-karpata and the people called the Madhyamikas 
and the Batadhana Brahmanas. Returning thence, 
he defeated the Utsava-sanketas of Pushka-raran- 
y.i (Mekran Coast ?). He then came to the Indus 
and conquered the numerous Chiefs there. The 
Sudras and the Abhiras on the Sarasvati, the 
Fish-eaters and the hill-tribes, entire Panchanada 
the Amar Hill (Mer Koh ?), North Jyotish and 
the cities of Divyakat and Dwarapala were taken 
by him by force. Next, the Ramathas, the Har- 
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hooiias and other kings of the West were iall re- 
duced to submission : From there he sent an 
ambassador to Krishna who with the Yadavas, 
submitted. He next reached Sakala ( Scalkot ?) 
Capital of the Madras where king Salya — his ma- 
ternal uncle was won by affection Next he con- 
quered the fierce Ml&chchha’t of the sea and also 
the Palhava.Sj Barbaras, the Kiratas, the Yavanas 
and the Sakas. It is said that io,ooo camels, bore 
with difficulty the heavy load of presents which 
he placed before Yudh'sthira. 

The conquests over, the Pandavas began an 
Imperial Sacrifice with very great pomp The 
following powerful kings and nobles being invited 
were present : Dhritarashtra, Hhishma, Vidura, 
Uuryyodhana and his brothers, king Suvala and 
his son Sakuni of Gandhara ( Cnnrlahar); the gi'cat 
hero Kama of Ang.a ( Fast Uehar ), heroic Salya. 
Valhika, Somadatta ; Bhuri of the Kuru dynasty 
Bhuri-srava, Sala, Aswatthama, Kripa, Drona 
(the Preceptor), Jayadratha king of Sindh, Dru- 
pada with his sons, Salwa ; the mighty king 
Bhagadatta of Assam with his powerful allies liv- 
ing on the Bay of Bcng.al, numerous hill-kings. 
Raja Vrihad-v.ala, V.T,sudcva* of Pundra, Samudra- 
sena king of Bengal , the kings of Kalinga, Akar- 
sha and Kuntala ; the kings of Mahva , the An- 
dhrakas , the Draviras , the Sinhalese ; the kings 
of Kashmir ; Kuntibhoja, Gaiiravahana, the kings 
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of Hcilhika (Bulkh ) ; kin" Viiata, with his 2 sdnS 
of Matsya ( Jaipur ); the mighty king Mavclla ; 
SibUpala with his son, of the Central Province ; the 
Yadavas of Western India ; the kings of the Cen- 
tr.il Provinces. The List of Presents : — (i) The 
Kamboja king sent many fine furs embroidered 
with gold laces, nice skins, 300 horses of dincrent 
colours and 300 camels (2 The lirahmans and 
the Sudras sent a legion of bullocks &c^ besides 
numberless gold pitchers filled with ghee (3) The 
Sudras of the coasts sent many fair maid-servants, 
deei skins and Gandhara hor**js. (4) The I 5 ai- 
lamas, the Paradas, the Abhiras and the Kitabas 
sent various kinds of gems, deer, goats, shc^ip. 
cattle, camels, honey and various rugs and blan- 
ketj (5) Bhag.idatta from Assam sent good hor- 
ses, 'ornaments, fine ivory handled swords. ( 6 ) 
People from the shores of the Oxus gave 10,000 
asses, gold and silver. (7) The Rkaipodos sent 
fine wild horses and gold. (8) The Chinese, the 
S ikas, the Odras, the Barbaras, the llarhoons 
&c sent miscellaneous things (9) The Tangana 
and the Para Tangana kings sent ‘ ant-dug gold" 
The following kings, summoned, came to wait 
upon Yudhisthira durihg his Imperial Sacrifice : — 
The kings of Anga, Banga, Paundra (a part of 
Central Province) Odra ( Orissa), Chola (Coro- 
mandal Coast), Dravira ( a part of the Decc in) 
Andhraka (in the Deccan), Islands of the Sea, the 
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Low Lands of Last Bengal, Fattan, Sinhala (a 
province in the Deccan), Barbara (?), Indian Mle- 
chchha desas (perh. out-lying states), Lanka, Wes- 
tern states, the seaboard tract viz Falhava, Darada, 
Kirata, Yavana, Saka, IlarhooMa, China, Tushara 
(Tocharii, the Indus Valley, Jagara (?), Ramatha, 
Munda. the Female-kingdom (?), Tangana, Kekaya, 
Malwa, Kashmir &c. 

On the auspicious moment, the sacriBce began. 
With the approval of the elders, Yudhisthira show- 
ed Krishna some special marks of honour con- 
nected with the sacrificial rite. This exasperated 
Sisupala, the Chedi king who left the camp and 
plotted with his allies to disturb the sacrifice. 
Sisupala was a sworn enemy of Krishna. A terri- 
ble confusion followed for a short time. Krishn i 
then rose u^j and recounted the wicked deeas of 
Sisup.ala before all : ‘\i Sisupala is cruel-hearted 
(2) Without the least cause he is an enemy of 
the Yadavas. (3) During our absence in Assam, 
he attacked Dwaraka and burnt it down. (4) At 
the time of king Bhoja’s excursion in the Rai- 
vatak Hills, Sisupala killed many of his followers 
and imprisoned the rest. (^5) stole the horse 
to disturb the Horse Sacrifice of Vasudeva (6) 
He stole the wife of saintly Aknira, while she 
was going from Dwaraka to the Sauvira kingdom. 
(7) He stole Bhadra, princess of Visala betrothed 
to Iii'j maternal uncle. (8) He insulljd me tinu's 
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without number. (9) He even asked Rukmini, my 
wife.” With this Krishna hurled his special wea- 
pon, the quoit-shaped Chakra at Sisupala with so 
much force that it severed the head of the Chcdi- 
king instantly. Everything was silenced soon. 
The sacrifice was duly performed. In pomp, gifts, 
feasts See, it equalled that of king Harischandra 
of old but surpassed those of Rantideva, Nabhaga, 
Mandhata, Manu, Prithu (son of Vena), Bhagira- 
Iha, Yayati and Nahusha. (1405 or 4 B. C) 

The Kauravas (sons of Dhritarashtra) could ill 
brook the glories and fortune of the Pandavas, 
their rivals. So they plotted anew to ruin the 
Pandavas, GambUng in those days was a preva- 
lent vice. The Kauravas challanged Yudhisthira 
to gambling. The Pandava king agreed and play- 
ed *at dice, staking ’successively his raj, person, nay 
courting banishment But he lost all. Now, Yud- 
histhira was to live in exile for 12 years and one 
year more in a concealed state. Dui ing the {leriod 
of exile, the Pandavas visited the different parts 
of India and in the 13th year, they lived in the 
house of king Virata of Matsya (Jaipur) in dis- 
gui^ic. On the expir^^ of their term of exile, the 
Pandavas came back and demanded their kingdom 
But the Kaurvas would not give them even an 
inch of ground without fight. The well-wishers 
of both partie-j tiled their best for an amic.ible set- 
tlement but in Viiin So. .a Wrir was ine'''i table. 
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Preparations* went on both sides. Almost all the 
princes of India and outside joined one parly or 
the other. This Mahabharata War came oflf in 
■November and December, 1389 B. C. (Acc. to 
the Bhagavat, Book XII, 1374 B C.) Both sides 
met on the vast plain of Kurukshetra ( Carnal i 
near Delhi. Through the noble self-sacrifice of 
Bhishma, the counsel of Krishna, and the bravery 
of Arjuna, the Pandavas, after a destructive war 
lasting 18 days, won the day. Only $ Pandavas 
and 3 Kauravas survived. Leaving a friendly Kau- 
rava as Viceroy at Indraprastha, the Pandavas 
went to Hastinapur where Yudhisthira the Just 
was hard-pressed by all to take up the reins oi 
government. He agreed to rule only for the bene- 
fit of the people, till his grand-son Parikshit was 
of ace. • • • 


CHAPTER V. 

IV. THE PANDA VA DYNASTY ( 1388 
TO 700 B C. ) 

Shortly after the ascension of Yudhisthira, Has- 
tinapur was invaded by a Non- Aryan Chief from the 
northern mountains. The Pandavas in their shat- 
tered condition could not prevail agaist him. At 
last. Prince Vrishaketu, the horoic son of Kama, 
defeated and brought him before Yudhisthira as 
a captive. The Pandava emperor spared hi'' I*'"'* 
and the sermons 01 Ki ishna turned him into an 

26 
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ascetic. We hear of no more political disturbance. 
‘’Having got the kindgdom, Yudhisthira ordered 
I'le people of the four castes to live after their own 
niDdels and gave away thousands of gold nis/ikas 
Restoring peace and order in the realm, he made 
over the charge of administration to Dhritarash- 
tra. queen Gandhari and Vidura " (Mahabh. Peace 
Hook. Chap. 45) But the blind king, his queen, 
Kunti mother to the Pandavas and minister Vidu- 
r.i. cliMgusted with the world, withdrew to a wood 
vvlierc they soon died in a conflagration. Soon 
alter, Krishna, the principal figure of the Yadavas 
t’len master of Western India fiom Muttra to 
j,}waraka, was killed by a hunter. Erelong, another 
sad incident follow’ed. The powerful Yadavas of 
1 's.O'io heroes, mostly given to excessive drinking, 
vieStroycd themsch'cs in an inglorious war tollow- 
i'lg a petty quarrel. After that, a sudden rising of 
l!ie western sea flooded a considerable part of the 
Peninsula. Dwaiaka was engulfed The Yadavas 
inostl> scattered in diffeient directions. The Chief 
of Jasalmir ( Rajputana ) claims direct descent 
i* 5m Krishna. Long long after, the Yadavas 
built an empire iu the Deccan. 

It seems probable that after the Great War, 
fresh Aryan immigrants came to India from the 
noith In one case at lesat >ve have a proof of it 
Prince Samva had brought a pretty large colony 
of S'tk tli Brahnjans from the north to conduct 
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the wordship &c. in his famous " Sun-Temple*' at 

Mooltan. 

■ 

Having crowned Parikshit, grandson to Arjuna, 
Yudhisthira, with his brothers and wife went 
the Himalayas for eternal peace. Parikshit enmo 
to the throne in about 1370 B. C He was endowed 
with all the princely qualitcs. The kingdom was 
highly prosperous under him. He was very fond 
of hunting excursions. He died by a snakebite at 
the age of 60. His infant son Janamejaya was the i 
placed on the throne by the priests and the mini— 
ters. He married fair Vapustoma, princess of Kasi. 
He began to rule from 1338 B. C. His was an 
eventful long reign. About 1300 B C, king Seso- 
stris (Ramascs 1 1 of Egypt) is said to have invaded 
India and penetrated it as far as the Ganges. It 
was perhaps a passing storm. Hi^ government Vas 
involved in a war which may be called the TurLislt 
H'ar. The Turks of ancient times were kno\tii 
to the Hindus as Takshakas or Nit^as £ s. Snake- 
people. VVe have seen that the Indian Turkish 
Chief, being ousted from his kingdom by the 
Pandu brothers, had fought against them. Now the 
Turkish colonists of India and the Turks of the 
North allied and made war upon Janamejaya who 
also rose equal to the occasion, defeated them sig- 
nally and forced them to enter into tributary en- 
gagements with him. This has been woven into 
the fine legend of Janamejaya’s Snake-Sacrijhe 
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at Taxila The rest of his life was spent in peace 
and prosperity The illustrious sage Vyasa pub- 
lished his epic entitled The B/iardta Sanhita dur- 
ing his Imperial Sacrilice. Sukadeva, son to Vya- 
sa, was a minister of this king. He probably ruled 
till the middle of the 13th century B. C. The 
political history of India for the following five or 
six centuries, is wrapped up in darkness We only 
possess the bare king-lists of different dynasties. 
After the great wars, the country at last enjoyed 
peace. Before 1200 B. C.^ Hastinapur being eroded 
by the Gkinges, the capital was removed to Kau- 
sambi (now Kosam^ some 30 miles west of Allahabad. 

The Gangetic kingdoius continued. In the Paiv 
jab and the Indus Valley, many principalities start- 
ed into being. Of them, Kashmir was the most 
important. Many clans had merged into tribes and 
many tribes had merged into nations. 

The long period (1200 to 70O B.C) witnessed the 
decline and the fall of the lndo->Aryan5, due perh. 
to the following causes : — (i) Long-continued strug- 
gles with the Non- Aryans, (ii) Their hght among 
themselves, (iii). Tliek fight with the later Aryan im- 
migrants. (iv) The enervating climate and the fer- 
tility of their new abode on the Ganges and Jum- 
na, were more conducive to religious contempla- 
tion and peaceful courses than to martial excite- 
ment and military life, (v) Gradual adoption of 
Non-Aryan customs &c. (vi) Priestly dominations — 
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(a) “The efforts of the Brahmans to subjugate the 
whole external and internal life of the nation to 
priestly dominion. The Brahmans never allowed 
separate kingdoms to unite into a political whole 
and form a power with strong external relations ' 
( Historians' Hist, of the World ) 

The Pandava dynasty continued to rule at 
Hastinapur and Kausambi for 30 generations t c. 
from 1388 B. C. to 700 B. C The dynasty has 
the following king-list . — i. Yudhisthua. 2. Pank 
shit. 3. Janamejaya. 4. Satamka. 5. Sahasranik.i. 
6. Asvamedhaja. 7. Asimakrishna. 8 Nemichakra. 
(removal of the capital to Kausambi under him ) 
9. 'Upta. 10. Chitra-ratha. ii. Suchiratha. 12, 
Bristiman 13 Susena 14. Sunitha. 15. Nri-chak- 
shu. 16. Sukhinala. 17. Fariplava. 18 Sunava, 
19. Modhavi. 20. Nripanjaya. 21 Durva. 22 Tiini. 
23. Vrihad-ratha. 24- Sudasa. 25. Satamka II. 2O. 
Durdamana. 27. Mahinara. 28. Dandapani. 2(^-, 
Nimi. 30. Kshemaka. 

The Vurhad-ratha dynasty of Magadh ( 1450 
to 7S0 B. C.). King-list. i. Vrihad-ratha. 2 Jar.i- 
sandha. 3. Sahadeva (contemporary of Yudhi^'- 
tdira). 4, Mrirjjari. 3. Sruta'^ava. 6. Ayutayu /. 
Niramitra 8. Sunakshatia. 9. Vrihat-sena lo. 
Karmajit. 1 1. Srutanjaya. 12 Vipra. 13 Siichi. 14. 
Kshema. 13. Siivrata. 16. Dharmasutra. 17 Sama. 
iS. Drirhasena. 19. Sumati. 20. Siivala. 21. Sunitha. 
22, Satyajit. 23. Viswajit. 24: Puranjaya. Ihe 
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Solar dynasty after Rama continued to rule at 
Ayodhya for 58 generations. We hear of ithe 
Kosal kings till 2nd century R. C. when Menander 
conquered Ayodhya. Sumitra the last king, after, 
a short rule, left Oudh, Being forced to make 
room for new invaders, some princes of the noble 
Solar dynasty sought shelter under a new sky. For 
centuries they shifted from countries to countries 
till at last their discendants succeeded in found- 
ing new homes in Mewar and Jaipur, where they 
still rule honourably under the protection of the 
benign British Raj. We arc indebted to Kalidasa 
for a fragmentary account of the Solar princes 
foi some 15 gerfcrations after Rama. We kndvv 
practically iK)thing about the political history of 
the Pandava and the Varhadratha dynasties. The 
life of those kings was one of magnificence and 
luxury. V They lived in beautiful palaces with nu- 
merous harems. The ministers generally conducted 
all state affairs. 

CHAPTER VI. 

STATE OF THE , COUNTRY (1400 B. C. 

TO 700 B. C.) 

I ' Reltftion The efforts of Krishna, Yudhis- 
Ihira and Vyasa revived the Vedic religion with 
its true spirit and elevated the moral ideal. The 
impetus lasted till 800 B. C. when thoughtful Hin- 
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dus, sick of Vedic rites, sought pure wisdom 
Vyusa arranged the Vedas in their present forms 
Idol-worship and pilgrimage to sacred places be- 
came the two chief features of religion. The 
Sun-Temple of Mooltan became as holy as the 
temple of Jagannath at Puri in our own times. 
The caste-system was made hereditary and rigid 
at Kenaies (120a to 1000 B. C.) The priests grew 
very powerful and compiled numerous law-books 
from the older Dharma-sutras. Parasara, Vyasa, 
Yajnavalkya of Mithila ( 1350 B C. ) Daksha, 
Likhita, Gautama and others were the chief law- 
givers whose works in their present forms w^cre 
ceftainly remodelled afterwards. ‘'The Brahmans 
tiied to gain power over and regulate with their 
precepts, the state and law and civil life in its 
manifestations.” ( H. H. W.) As the country now 
enjoyed peace, the Brahmans became cagar to 
Hiiiduisc the anti-Aryan peoples of India and in it, 
perhaps they succeded a good deal. It is said 
that Vyasa had compiled the Puranas and written 
the Mahabharata for women and the Sudras. 

IF. Learning — Vyasa, the colossal figure of 
Sankril learning, was a versatile genius like his 
father Parasara. He '*arran(jed" the Vedas, com- 
posed the Vedanta philosophy, compiled the Piira- 
nas and history, wrote the Bharata San/iBa (His- 
tory of the War), gave a law-book &c. Of his dis- 
ciple*:, Jaimini was the foremost. Vyasa^ born of 
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a woman of fisherman class, was trained as an as- 
cetic from his youth up. He was very ugly iruap- 
pearance. He was at first a staunch Sivitc but 
late in life he turned a Vishnuvite. Having quar* 
relied with th© Sivites of Benares, he tried to build 
a Kasi of his own on the eastern side of the Gan- 
ges. But he found no adherents. He had a resi- 
dence in Kasmir where he composed most of his 
works. His son, the ffee^souied Sukadeva was a 
religious instructor of king janamejaya. Vyasa 
first wrote the outline of his epic in 8^800 Slokas, 
(Mahabh. Introduction I. 81) Again in Mahabh. 
I. loi he is said to have composed the Bharata 
Sanhita in 24,000 Slokas. The original epic un- 
derwent repeated revisions for sectarian and caste 
purposes.” The leading names of the M ihabharata 
and even the name of the poem itself are men- 
tioned -in Panini’s Grammar. The Great Epic 
is also mentioned as Bharata and Mahabharata in 
the Grihya Sutra of Asvalayana. Fatanjali also 
mentioned it in his Great Commentary (150 B. C.) 
The earliest direct mention of Epic poetry in In- 
dia was made by Dion Chrysostom {80 A.D ) The 
Vedas, the Upanishads and the Philosophies were 
the favorite studies of the learned class ; the 
Epics, and the Puranas were adapted for lightle.ss 
women and the Sudras. The Malmbharala in its 
piesent form was compiled perhaps in the 5th cen- 
cury B, C. There is evidence to show that in the 
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long period under review, literature flouri-shed but 
we have lost it. Fanini has mentioned two eminent 
dramatists Si/d/i and Knsasva. Fanini, the last of 
the Vedic grammarians, flourished about 800 B C. 
That he lived before Buddha is proved. For want 
of space, we cannot enter into a discussion here. 
He was born at Sd’aiura { Fanjab ) His father 
*was Devala and mother Dakshi. His grammar, 
meant to serve both secular and sacred literature, 
practically supplanted the M<ihesa Grammar. Fa- 
nini was at first very dull, but worshipping Siva^ 
he is said to have acquired great brain-power 
His is said to be the shortest and the fullest 
grammar in the world.” He was also a poet. At 
Taxila, the then chief centre of learning, were 
taught the Vedas, the Vedangas, philosophy, law, 
medicine, mathematics, militafy 'science, the Dur- 
ans, history, magic, astronomy, prosody,^ philo- 
logy &c Great improvements were made in sur- 
gery. Charaka, Nakula, Sahadeva, Bharadvaja and 
some other sages were medical experts before lOOO 
B.C. The culture of Anatomy and Botany formed a 
part of medical training. Astronomy was not neg- 
lected. Farasara, Vyasa, ^hadeva and others 
wrote on the subject A knowledge of the Zodiac 
was most probably derived from the Assyrians. 
They knew the Solsticial Collure, the principal 
nine planets viz Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupi- 
ter, Venus, Saturn, the Nodes and the Aptides. 
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Sanjaya speaking to Dhritarashtra says, " The 
roundness of the Earth is seen in the Moon, when 
the shadow of the former is cast upon the latter. 

( Mahabharata ) The Ramayana speaks of the 
sunless Polar region and the Aurora Borealvs, 
The Mahabharata gives the correct geography not 
only of India, but of the whole world but it is now 
past identification. Astronomical forecasts were ' 
taken by the kings to avert or mitigate the evils 
of the coming year. Provisions were made for a 
general diffusion of knowledge among all classes of 
people. Subscriptions were raised by the rich to 
maintain Orphanage &c. 

III. Trade : India continued her brisk trade 
with the east and the west. The Phoenicians haol 
reached the Indian waters by the 14th or the 13th 
century B C. It is probable that the keen rivalry 
of the Phoenicians gradually crippled the maritime 
activity of the Hindus in the west. But in the 
eastj Hindus were free. The Chinese writers give 
the accounts of regular Indo-Chinese trade from 700 
B. C. The Old Testament speaks of the ‘‘wondr- 
ous products of the East” Solomon took various 
building materials fr^m India (10th century BC.) 
Homer (850 B C.) spoke of Indian merchandise. 
The muslins of Dacca were famous in the Assy- 
rian empire. ( For particulars, see ante. Sources 
of Reconstruction &c). India, during this period, 
was fabulously rich. Gold currency appears fiom 
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the Mahabh. Virata Book, SI. 43-44 ; the Drona 
Book, Chap 17, SI. 25 ; the Asamaclha Book, 
Chap. 65. SI. 20 ; the Court Book, Chap. 23, SI 
53) 

Trade, agriculture, cattle-rearing and money- 
lending on which deijends the liappincbs of the 
subjects, were under the special care of the State 
Advance of seed-grain was made, taking only a 
fourth part of the produce. ( Mahabh. Peace Book- 
Chap. 83, 26-30 ; Chap 89, 23-24) The State pro- 
vided irrigation works at public cost and gave 
advances, (Mahabh. Court Book. Chap 5, 

76-79) 

.Taxes were light and reasonable. The king 
was merely a public trustee. Public funds were 
religiously spent to promote the prosperity of the 
pccple, ( Mahabh. Peace Book Chap 87 aad*8S). 
** Necessaries of life" were exempted from taxa- 
tion ( Ibid, Chap. 87, SL 14). Excise duties were 
moderate. When the country was threatened with 
invasion, special war-taxes were imposed and war- 
loans were raised (Ibid, Chap. 97, 30-33. ) The 
beneficent results of these policies were the ad- 
vancement of trade, increase of wealth and ge- 
neral prosperity. There wefc good many million- 
aires and billionaires in the land who were weal- 
thier than most kings. 

IV. Executive Administration &c —The vill- 
ages of those days were very large ones. Over 
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each village, there was a headman. A union *of 
lo villages was under a Superintendent A group 
of zoo villages was under a Sub Divisional OiTi' 
cor. Over him was the Dibtrict Officer who had 
the charge of i.ooo villages. The village wa’s 
self-governed. ' King, the Chief executive head of 
the State, bestowed honours and dignities upon 
the State Officers. An S. D. O. would get 
the revenues of a rich and populous village 
as his pay (Ibid Peace Book, Chap 87, SI. 3-7). 
A District Officer used to get the net revenues of 
a small town, after public charges and the costs 
of administration. A minister of the Crown was 
in chaigc of these district administrations. All 
crimes in the village were reported to the Sub- 
Divisional Officer through the proper channel 
(Ibid, SI. 5.) Every large town had its Mayor for 
looking after all matters relating to his jurisdic- 
tion ( Ibid SI, 10.) Drinking shops, public women 
pimps, actors, gamblers, keepers of gambling houses 
&c — were put down (Ibid. Chap. 88,14-15) There 
was perfect religious toleration but there were 
law's against Vagrancy. India now swarms with 
b::ggars, numbering over five millions, but then 
nobody — holy or utiholy — was allowed to beg 
Of goursc, the physically unfit were an exception 
to the law,) (Ibid. Peace Book. Chap 88, SI. 16, 
l7and24) The kings were occasionally des{x>- 
tic, but ere n cal' y they were bou'id to rule ac<-. 
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to law ; or, they would risk their thrones. Public 
opinipn was a great power in the land. (Ibid, Chap. 
89 SI. 15-18) Lofty conceptions of justice ap- 
,pear from the Mahabh. Peace Book, Chap 91, SI 
14-27 and SI. 32. The Brahmjn criminals had 
no preferential treatment. Law recognized the 
rights of the weak and the supreme need of ab- 
solute impartiality for the king 

“ Protecting all men by words, body and deeds 
and never foigiving even his offending son himself 
from the great duty of the king. Neither mother, 
nor father, nor brother, nor wife nor priest is un- 
punishable in the sight of that king who rules 
agreeably to his duty." 

(The Vedic Magazine, Vol. IX. Jan. 1916 PP. 
685 to 694.) 


BOOK III. 

CHAPTER I. 

RISE OF MAGADH. 

The I'radyota Dynasty (779 B. C. to 655 B. C.) 

The 8th century B.C. is a turning-point in the 
history of ancient India. For, it witnessed “the 
old order changed, yielding place to new.’ The 
old dynasties gave place to new ones ; Sanskrit 
bowed to Prakrit ; spiritualistic civilisation to 
a materialistic one ; the Vedic rites to philosophi- 
cal speculations. Magadh (South Behar) will now 

27 
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exercibc her imperial sway over India and outside 
for over a thousand years 

Ripunjaya, the last king of the Varhadratha 
dynasty was profligate, worthless and despotip. 
The ministers and the people were equally sick 
of him and his long reign of 50 years At length 
Sunaka the prime minister, most probably a Brah- 
min, killed his master and secured the throne 
for his own son Pradyota who began to rule about 
779 B. C. The Pradyota dynasty, a short one of 
5 kings, ruled some 124 solar years. The usurper 
Pradyota ought to have been a good king, but 
he proved the reverse of it. He was a hypocrite 
and believed none, nobody believed him in return 
The nobles of the State, a powerful body, showed 
him no regard. The Matsya Purana does not 

'I » , 

mention even his name. He rulc.d some 1 5 ye.ir:> 
The second king Falaka was a better monarch. 
It is said that ho did nothing unbecoming a king 
He was powerful and wise. The vassal kings were 
all submissive to him He ruled 23 years (764 to 
741 B. C.) The third king Visakha-yupa, a mere 
blank name, ruled some 35 years (741-706 B C) 
The next king w^s Janaka who ruled some 30 
years (706 to 676 13 C ) The last king was Nandi- 
vardhana who ruled 20 years The last three 
kings departed from the wise policy of Palaka and 
weie thorough despots. The country groaned un- 
der them. At last the people justly indignant 
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dethroned Nandi-vardhana and set up Sisunaga 
in his place. The Furanists call the kings of the 
Fradyota dynasty l^arna Sankara *. e. mingled 
colours. Before we pass on to the next dynasty. 
We shall note here some other important point’s. 

Farsvanatha (847 to 750 B.C.), the 23rd Jam 
Reformer, son of king Asvasena and queen Bama- 
devi of Benares and son-in-law to king Frascnajit 
of Oudh, refused royalty, lived as an ascetic and 
attained pure wisdom at Benares. Then he began 
to preach. Hia Jainism prevailed from Bengal to 
Gujrat. The districts of Maldah and Bogra were 
great centres of his faith Ilis converts were most- 
ly from the depressed classes of the Hindus and 
Non-Aryans. He died on the Sumheta or Farsa- 
nath in the Hazanbag district, Hill at the age 
of 72=68 (Solar), 230 = 223 ( §olar ) years bcforc- 
the death of Mahavira in 527 B. C. In Raj 
putna, his adherents grew very powerful and ojj- 
pressed the Hindus in many ways. The Rishis 
applied to Hindu kings for help but in vain. At 
last they created new warriors on Mt Abu to 
fight out their enemies, the atheistic Jains. The 
new heroes, Hinduised certainly from some foreign 
source, — most probably from the early Scythians 
or Takshaks ( Turks), defeated the infiduls and 
saved the Hindus. We are told, that this happened 
at least before 600 B.C. The new warriors, called 
the ' Fire- Born”, were Praft/taras, the Pramaras^ 
the Chalvkyas or Solanki and the Cfwuhans. Ag- 
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nisala was the first great Chauhan. We shall sec> 
them very powerful later on. 

i;HAPTBB H. 

V. The Saisunaga Dynasty (655 to 40S B. C j 

Sisunaga was formerly a vassal of the Turanian 
Vrijjians He founilcd his dynasty of 10 kings who 
ruled for at least 250 years. 

I. Sisunaga was powerful, ambitious, wise and 
popular. He conquered the neighbouring kingdom 
of Kasi where he placed his own son as king 
(Brahmanda Puran). To the north of the Ganges 
lay the Videhas who were growing very powerful. 
The bravery and power of Sisunaga saved Mag^dh 
from the grasp of the heroic Vrijjis of the north. 
The Aryans who had entered Magadh and other 
kingdoms of East India were sound practical men. 
They loved politics, they loved conquests. Theirs 
was a Aern materialistic civilisatiou. Besides, Ma* 
gadh was a very ancient kingdom But her mili- 
tary spirits had cooled under the later worthless 
kings. In Sisunaga, they have now found a worthy 
leader. Afraid of the powerful rivals of the north, 
Sisunaga and his people desisted from fresh con- 
quests. He consolidSted his power at home. He 
ruled^ till €15 B. C. His son Kakavama, so long 
king of Benares under him, succeeded to the 
throne of Magadh. Giribraja continued to be the 
capital. Kakavarna was dark in complexion and 
not heroic like his father. It appears that the 
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king of Sravasti wrested Kasi from his hands. 
Kaliavarna ruled till 6OO B. C. The next king 
was Kshema-dharman, a good^ monarch devoted 
fp the welfare of the people He ruled till 570 
B. C. He was succeeded by Heroic Kshatraiijas 
who ruled till 549 ^ Buddha was born (564 

B. C) in his reign. About this time, there were 
16 principal kingdoms in North India The next 
king of Magadh was the renowned Bimbisara, also 
called Srenika. He ruled from 546 B. C. to 4QCi 
B. C. The following points are note-worthy — (1) 
To save Magadh from the powerful Lichchhavi^; 
of Vaisali (now Besar, 27 miles N. W of Patna) 
he removed the capital to Rajagriha (now Rajgir) 
which he built and fortified, (ii) Conquered and 
annexed Anga (Eastern Behan) > he was thc^real 
founder of the Magadhan Power, (iii) He was .1 
mild, humane, just and very popular king, ^ivak i, 
educated at Taxila, was his physician. Hega^e 
large estates to many learned men. (iv) The Solar 
line of Ayodhya was now extinct ; the Sol.ir 
line of Sravasti was now very powerful, held both 
North and South Kosala and had subjugated the 
kingdom of Kasi (perh about* 563 B.C.) King Brah- 
madatta or danta of Sravasti married his daughtc. r 
Kshemaka to Bimbisara and gave the revenues of 
Kasi as dowry. Bimbisara also married princc‘-s 
Vasavi of the Lichchhavi king of Vaisali, by whom 
he had the Prince Ajatasatru, Brahmadatta pa:>:>ed 
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into religious retirement and his worthy son Fra- 
senajit succeeded him to the Kosala throne. Bim- 
bisara also resignhd his throne in favor of his 
prince Ajatasatru and passed into private lif^ 
The Vayu Puran gives him a re^n of 28 years. 
But the other Purans and the Makawansa assign 
to him a reign of some 50 years. Wer adopt this 
latter. It is said that at the instigation of a wicked 
plotter named Devadatta, cousin and the rebellious 
disciple of Buddha, Ajatasatru killed his good and 
aged father Bimbisara by starvation. The first 
queen, princess of Kosala, died of grief. There 
upon her brother Prasenajit, stopped the revenue 
of Kasi. Ajatasatru, thus insulted attacked Kosal 
He was victorious in the first 3 battles. In the 
fourth, he was defeated, made prisoner and taken 
to the Kosal king in chains. He renounced his 
claim to the revenue of Kasi and begged hard for 
release to his uncle. A treaty was concluded 
and Prasenajit gave his daughter Princess Bajira- 
in marriage to Ajatasatru, with the revenue of 
Kasi as her dowry. Ajatasatru returned to his 
capital. 3 years after this, Prasenajit went to 
Ulumba in the Sakya" kingdom. In the meantime, 
his son Biruddhaka revolted against him. Fra> 
senajit fled and came down to Rajagriha to 
seek the shelter of his son-in-law, but died outside 
the town, tired and care-worn. Prasenajit was a 
great friend of Buddha, His aunt Sumanfi, noted 
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for her learning and piety, became a Buddhist nun. 

i^rasenajit had asked the han^d of a Sakya prin- 
cess, The Sakya Chiefs could not agree, as both 
the Houses belonged to the same Solar stock. 
Yet, afraid to displease Prascna, they sent him 
the daughter of a maid-servant V&sava-Kshatriya 
by name. Biruddhaka was born of her. He gained 
the throne 'in about 490 B C. To punish the 
Sakyas tor their fraud, he .attacked the Sakya 
kingdom in about 485 B. C. The Sakyas fought 
hard but were defeated and brutally massacred by 
the ruthless savage victor. The Sakya kingdom 
was annexed to Kosala. Shortly after, Biruddhaka 
and his chief minister died in a burning house. 
The last Sakya king Mahanama, losing all the 
relatives drowned himself. 17 ■ stupas corAme- 
morate the massacre of Biruddhka at Sagarwah 
near the Vanaganga river in Nepal. 

(v) The Bengali conquest of Ceylon ; — Prince 
Vijaya, banished by his father for numerous mis- 
deeds, took to sea with 700 followers, arrived in 
Lanka and conquered it ( 543 B. C ?) From the 
Sinha dynasty, the country got its new name of 
Sinhala. (vi) Cyrus, the Persian emperor, invaded 
India (541-40 B.C.) (vii Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
the Persian monarch, conquered the right bank of 
the Indus, north of Cabul, which formed the 20th 
province of his vast empire. This Indian province 
was the richest and most populous in the empire and 
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paid Dai lus in gold>bar to the value of over a crcre 
of rupees. Of course, the Indus then was more eas- 
terly in course. There were Indians in the Persian 
Court and army. The Indian troops in the Pcrsiaji 
Service, went to fight even in Europe. Cf. Hero- 
dotus, vii. 6s ; viii. 13 ; ix. 91 The Persian em- 
pire was the brightest in the world till the middle 
of the 4th c, B. C. Certainly, there were Indo' 
Iranian retalions in those times. 

6, Ajatasatru came to the throne in about 496 B.C. 

(i) He interviewed Buddha, confessed his crimes 
begged his pardon and was taken into the pro- 
phet’s grace He was at first a Hindu, then a 
patron of Devadatta’s Ajivaka cult and afterwards 
of Buddhistic tendency. Perhaps he was never 
a sincere Buddhist ^ like his father-in-law Prasena 
jit. (ii) Expecting an invasion from Pradyota, 
king of Avauti, he strengthened his army and built 
a strong fort near Patna with the help of his 
Brahmin minister. Varshakara. He had already 
conquered the Lichchavis of Vaisali, who were 
a branch of the ancient Vrijjis, a highly civilised 
people. Buddha died in the 9th year of his reign, 
i. e. in 487 B. C. He churned a share of Buddha’s 
relics,, built a stupa over it and helped the cele- 
bration of the first Buddhistic Council before the 
Saptaparni Cave (487 B.C.) About 4S3 B C., after 
the sad death of his brother-in-law Birud-dhaka, 
Ajatasatru conquered Kosala and the Sakya kin< 
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dom. Now Ajatasatru was the master of Magradh, 
An^a, Vaisali (North Behar), K^pilavastu and the 
Kosalas. it is said that for be^er government he 
removed his capit<il to Champapuri (now Pathar- 
phata), 24 miles from moderp Bhagalpur, His 
favorite idea of conquering Avanti ended with his 
death in 473 B. C. The great Sanskrit dramatist 
Bhasa, gives us a very curious historic sketch of 
the time in his play entitled the “Sapna Va\ava- 
datta. Udayan, king of Vatsa kidgdom near Allaha> 
bad, had stolen Princess Vasavadatta, daughter 
of Pradyota, the mighty king of Avanti. Odayana 
was made prisoner by Pradyota. The shrewd 
minister of Udayan not only delivered his master 
but also married him to Vasavadatta. Again, 
Ajatasatru had conquered a part of the Vatsa 
kingdam of which Kausambi wds *thc capital. Ajta- 
satru left his son Darsaka on the 'thfone of 
Magadh. His daughter Padmavati was yet un- 
married. 

Pradyota’s intended invasion of Magadh was 
for the recovery of his son-in-law’s lost kingdom 
from Ajatasatru. Now, the said clever minister 
of Udayana thought of marrying his master ro 
Princess Padmavati of Magadh and regaining the 
lost parts of the Raj. He did really succeed m 
his ends. Darsaka gave back the province. Bhasa 
in his play, Act I. twice mentions Pataliputra as a 
capital of Darsaka. This king prob. ruled till 
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464 B C, Darsaka was succeeded by his son 
Udayasva who in 460 B. C. built iCusumapura — 
•‘the City of Gardens”, now Bankipore. Patali- 
putra now rose to gi^eat importance (Vayii P. Chap. 
99) Uday probably ruled till 43 1 B. C. The nc3Ct 
king was Nandi Vardhana who perhaps ruled till 
420 B. C. The last king was Mahanandi^ a fop' 
pish person. He ruled some 14 years. These kings 
kept the kingdom intact; they neither received any 
invasion nor had sent out an expedition for fresh 
conquest. They lived in gorgeous palaces. Maha- 
nandi died early from the effects of excessive in- 
diligence. His weak son Pinjamakha succeeded 
him to the throne ( 406 B. C ). But the heroic 
Nanda, the first-born son of Mahanandi, by a 
Sudra concubine, organised an army, attacked 
and captured Pataliputra, killed Pinjamakha and 
ascended "the throne (405 B. C.> The Mahavanssa 
IV, calls the last four of the dynasty parricide kings. 

CHAPTER III. 

VI. The Nanda Dynasty (405 to 313 B CM 

Nanda was ambitious, powertiil and avaricious. 
Like another Parasu-rama, he killed almost all 
the proud Kshtriyas of the time (Vis Puran IV. 
24. 4). He was the first Kshatriya of a low degree to 
sit on a reputed Kshatiiya throne. So, his usurpa- 
tion was much disputed and opposed. The allies, 
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all proud of their high birth, warmly espoused the 
opppsition. Heroic Nanda also ^ovcdhimself equal 
to the occasion. In difTcrcut batHes, he defeated and 
overthrew most of the 16 great Powers of North In- 
dia, plundered their treasures and gathered vast 
wealth. It is said that after Yudhisthira, he was the 
first Samrat (emperor) of India He assumed the 
glorious title of Mahtipadma i.e. the Rich With an 
enormous army he held the country under mili- 
tary subjection The Makavansa alludes to his 
avarice and Yuen Chwang speaks of his immense 
riches The five stupas near Fataliputra were 
behoved to have contained the vast treasures of 
Nanda Raja All troubles over, Nanda directed 
his attention to the condition of his people, A 
]jond of his construction was afterwards repjiircd 
by king Kharavela of Kalinga in 165 B. C (In- 
scription of Hasti Guha t, e Elephant Cavoj Uday- 
giri\ By power of arms N«anda made himself lord 
over a considerable part of North India Of the 
16 states, some were under his direct rule and some 
wcie allowed to rule as his vassals. The power 
of Magadh was at its height under Nanda Maha- 
padina, Pataliputra, the capital, was now magni- 
ficent, populous and an important centre of trade 
Be'jides 8 legitimate sons, Nanda had by fan 
Mura a concubine of low rank, a heroic son Chan 
dragupta by name. Nanda ruled 28 years. Then 
his eldest son Sumaly a succeeded (377 /?C.) The 
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Nanda brothers kept the empire intact and reigned 
until 340 B. C when the 8th Nanda brother Dasa* 
siddhika and his s(^ns were murdered by his wife’s 
paramour Indradatta who put his own son by 
the queen on the. throne. This king of base ori^ 
gin was Sudhanva or Ugradhanva ( Gk. Xandra* 
mes or Agramcs). His realm is mentioned by the 
Greek writers as the kingdom of the Prasii, Skr. 
Frachya (1. e. eastern) ov Gangarides, Skr. Ganga- 
rashtra. In point of power, population and proS' 
perity, Magadh was now the brightest kingdom 
in India (Hist Hist of the World Vol. II ) 
According to the Greeks, Sudhanva Nanda was 
extremely u npopular for his wickedness and base 
Origin. The State however was administered by 
llrahman ministers of whom Kakshasa, a quite 
selfless i^rahman was the chief. A rough idea of 
the cxtpnrand power of the Nanda empire may be 
had from its mclitary strength consisting of 20,000 
horse, 200, oOo foot, 20,000 chariots, 3 or 4 thous- 
and elephants. One may be curious to ask here 
why the Persians did not conquer India Of course, 
attempts were made, though not crowned with full 
success, Cyrus failed to substantiate his dream, 
Some 30 years later, Darius conquered some In- 
dian tracts north of Cabul. Probably the Persians 
could not mind the conquest of India so seriously, 
as they wore busy fighting with the Greeks, or, 
they may have sent expenditions to India but the 
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Hindus beat them back. The Eollowing nine cen- 
turies (from 330 B. O to 530 A.D ) will find India in 
groat troubles. The first invaders^were tho Greeks. 
India was saved by her two great 'heroes viz Cliand- 
ragupta (4th c B G ) ami PushpaMitra (2nd c. B.C.). 

tho Asiatic Greeks had conquered some parts 
o£ India and our Itido-Greek relations existed for 
400 years. 

Alexander the Grnat in India (327-26 B.C.) 

TheOieeks, people of Greece^ a small penin- 
sula in the south-east of Europe, were an excellent 
people noted for their bravor 5 ', learning, wisdom and 
arts. They were Aryan colonists, of the Meditoria- 
neaii islands called tho lonians. Hindu tradition 
makes them of Hindu origin, being ti>e descendants 
of Turvasu, a rebellious son of Yayati. It is said 
that t)ie>Q Yavoanaa gr.idually marched towards the 
West. Gioek Ionian and Hindu Yawana is the same 
word. Hin<las applied the same word yawa^ to 
the Greek invaders and conquerors of Indi.i of the 
4th c. B C. and later on. The word Javana (applied 
to the Tuiks or Muhammadans in general) is often 
wrongly confounded by scholars with Yawana (the 
Greeks). 

We are sure of an Indq,*Hellenic interconrse, 
at least in learning and trade, before Alexander who, 
however, made it closer. Alexander (356-323 M.C ), 
son to Philip II. and quocu Olvmpias of Macedon, 
a province to tho north of Grenoe Proper, was ti'o 
27 
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ut Aristotle. He became kiii^ at 20. ( 336 
BO) In 335 B C. ho subdued the northern tribes 
ol Macedoii. In 334 B.C., whim he was barely 22. 
he was out to conquer and IJelleiiise the world, 
with 30,000 foot, .and' 5,000 hoi so. Of these, only 7,000 
were pure Qreok soldiers Tno Greeks hated to serrt 
him, as they called A1ex<indei a foreit^nor. So, 
many lesi^iied on the way Of them, Rlomnou be- 
eaine the admiral of P(M.sia ; but he died of cholera 
in 333 B.G. This piovcd good for Alexander Dari- 
us III. (Codoininii'i) was thon the Persian monarch. 
Alexander invaded Peisia After many liattles, Dari 
u-, being defeated, fled towards India but was as- 
.‘•iissinatcd by Bosus, one of his faithful friends* 
Persia, Asia Minor and Egypt were conquered. The 
port oL Alexandria w is founded near tho mouths 
of the Nile. The Oartliaginiuii Bower was annihilated 
III 330 B <' Alexander teachod Ekh.it tna. Ho next 
went to BactiLa and conquered it. Hero he 
man led Roksana. In 332 B he had foiimled 
Alexandria, 30 miles noith of C.ibiil. In April, 
327 IJ.O. he crossed the Hmdn Kush in 10 days, 
with his army of 50 oi 60 thuusiiid soldiers and came 
down on th • rich valley of Koh-i-Daman. Alexan- 
der now conquered the Aryans on tho light bank 
of the Indus He raptured Puslikalawati) after a 
siege *of 30 davs and overpowered the Qandarians. 
After a strenuous opposition, the Asvakas (Greek 
Assaeanes) were subjugated during the winter. He 
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next attiickod Massa^a. H<^re Alexander was woun- 
ded by an arrow. Unluckily the king oE MasSiig.i 
was killed by a blow from a ‘^iitsile. Alexander 
then took the fornndablc forti^ss by a storm. 
The queen of the late chief and her infant iieii 
were captured. She afterwards bore a son to Alex- 
ander. He next captured the fort of Aornos ncai 
the Indus and appointed a faithful Hindu oiBcei 
Sasigiipta by name, as governor. 

In January, 326 li.(* Alexander crossed the 
Indus at Ohiiid (Udabhandapura), 16 miles above 
Attock (ancient Aratla-wahiLa) where a bridge ol 
boats was built by the friendly Indian Chiefs under 
the supervision of the Greek genoiuls. At Ohind 
Alaxandcr received an embassy from Ainbhi, sun 
to his late ally the king of Taxila. The kings ol 
Taxila songht his aid to ruin their ■onoiiiies, the'hill- 
king of Abhisnres and Puru. The king of Kash- 
mir sent ins brother to tender his submisbiun. 
Several minor kings c.iino personally to pay him 
homage. The kings of the Punjab in stead of offer- 
ing Alexandci a conibiued resistance, o.asiiy yielded 
to him one after another. Only two kings opposeil 
the Greek invader. One was king Hnsti, defeated 
alter a montii'.s efforts and tlie other was king Pnrii 
said to be of the Paiidava origin, ruler of the Do.ib 
betwon the Jlielam and the Chonab. His kingdom 
contained 300 towns and is now identified with the 
districts of Jhilam, Gujaiat and Shikarpiir. Alexan- 
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rier advancod to the VitasUi (Jlieliiin) and met the 
.iriiiy oE Fuius on the further hank of the river 
326 No other Indian king caino to 

the frontier to repel, the foreign foe. The hill Chief 
of Abhidara, nn ally of Purn, now left him and joined < 
Alexander. The promised contingent of the Oash- 
inir king did nut yet arrive. Tiio Greek wiiiers 
have called the Hindn of TuxiKi a most nso- 

fill .illy fui his “liberal supplies*’ to the Macedo* 
mail ui iny Para alout*, with his two sons and an 
army 50, GUO strong, gall.iiitly stood to oppose the 
mightiest hero of the world. To the eternal glory 
(d this valiant Indian mouiircli bo it said that when 
Alexander saaiiAoned him to sulnnission, Porus gave 
the proud answer that he would indeed come, not 
as a supplicant but at the head of an army ready for 
hghrJng. Alexander now prepared for .i dooisivO 
battle. The river was in flood. PoiiiS had drawn 
his army in b.iitlo-arr.iy on .i dry land before a hill 
Thinking that tho cavalry — the main stay of his 
army, couM not f<icc the huge elephants of Purus, 
Alexander tlionght of a device, Jjoaving the camp 
vvell-guaided, he marched 16 miles lo the noith, 
Folded the river near an i'«l.*ind .ind re.iuh(>d the eas- 
tern bank, under the%over of a ibiriv night. A son 
of Porus hurried up with an aimy to oppose but 
was routed. Then Puru marched with tlie bulk of 
his army towards the noith-east un ihu tJarri plain. 
The Hindus fought bravely for 8 hours but were 
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defeated. Arrian ascribes the Hindu defeat to the 
followin'; causes ; (i) The Indian bowL tliout;h very 
powerful, were useless to the mobile Orcck cavalry, 
(ii) The ground was slippery, (iii) The Greek horse- 
men wore superior in personal strength and di&.cipline. 
The army of Poms was annihitatc'd, his two sons 
were killed and “Porus himself^ a magnificent 
giant, six and a half feet in height, fought to the 
last, blit at last succumbed to nine wounds and was 
taken pi isonor in a fainting condition." Alcvinder, 
pleased with the gallantry and princely dignity ol 
Forii^, not only re-iiistaterl him but also augmented 
his kingdom by giving him some conquered tracts. 
Poi us was luiw fast friend of Alexander. To com- 
memorate his victory, Alexander built two towns 
viz, yifciva, on the battle-field (model n Siikhchain- 
]iui) and Uoakephala (in memory of his favqurite 
horse) — now called the town of Jihlam. The victory 
spread the Greek fame fai and neai and roused ua- 
tivH fear The king of Kashmii now came person- 
ally to give hom.ige. The Asvakas then revolted and 
the Khattios helped by the Kshiidiakas and Malavas 
offei'cd stubborn rosisiaiice but all were put down. 
Many other prinees rendered submission and pioiuis- 
fid allegiance to the iuvinciblo>invadei. The Agulas* 
''ians were severely defeated. Alexander now felt a 
'Strong desire to conquer Magadh but his troops were 
quite unwilling to proceed further His speech, pro- 
mise and threats to the army were in vain. Their 
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reluctance was pn>bably due to the following — (i) 
The Macedonian army was almost shattered, (ii) The 
Magiidban army was veiy powerful, whose famb had 
reached even Egypt, (iii) The bravery of tlje men 

of Forus had convinced them th it other Indians were . 

* 

no inoati rivals to them 

The wise counsels of Koimn, his trusted Cavalry 
General, persuaded Alexander to stop from further 
conquests and to give orders for letreat.’ (Septem- 
ber, 32G B.C.) On the eastern l)ank of the Sutlej, 
he erected 12 big altars^ each 50 cubits high, iledi - 
caced to the 12 great gods. It is said that Chan- 
dra gupta and his successors long veiu^r.ited the .iltar 
and offered sacrifice on them In 325 B C., Alexan 
der sailed np the Ohenab to the Indus The tiibes 
of the Funjai) and Indus weic easily auliducd King 
Sublgiti (Sophytes)^ lord of the S ilt Range, yielded 

without re-jistancH Before leaving the, Ptinjab, Alex- 

■ 

andor piiolicly appointed Poi u** to be king of the 
entire Doab betweon the ilj’daspes .ind the Hy- 
phases. These tracts, peopled bv 7 different nations 
had nearly 2,0(10 towns In the inciinninu, a in.irriago 
reconciled Forus and Ambhi .is friends. The small 
states on the Lower Incus weie easily i^jized. 
Alexander foitified the aonquered tracts and established 
satrapies. In August, he returned to Feisia through 
Gedrosia (^Mekr.in Coast) with 80,oOO men. In 
Scpteinbor, Ne.ucUas sailed for FcisLi with the fleet. 
A-t Babylon, Alexander lived and ruled for a short 
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time. Here he married Bartina^ the eldest daughter 
of Darius III. 80 captaiii.s and 10,000 Greek sol- 
diers^ took E’orsian women. 

After Alexander’s departnre, Philippns, the 
Greek Governor of tlio P.injah was murdered bv 
mutinous mercenaries Endembs and Amhhi of 
Taxila are made temporary governors. At the age 
of 152, Alexander died of a strong fever it Babylon 
(June 11, 323 B.G.) He stayed in India 19 months. 
In 323 B.C there was one bright Greek ilumain 
from M leedonia to India, from Bactria to Egypt. 
Alexander's com mniii nation with the distant home 
and other parts of the empire was mar\ellously quick 
Hib expedition was an oiganised one and had his- 
torians, geographeis, scientists, merchants ijec He 
encouraged caravan trade from India to the Levanth. 
His inorchants collected Indian pipnucts, perfninery 
&c to be shown to Enrope. Qno^object of Alexan- 
der's conquests was to spread the Greek ci\ilisation 
abroad. But we regret to note that he Ininsclf and 
his men were Orientalised in Pcisia t t In 321 B.C. 
Aiitiparer appointed Peithon satiap of tho Upper Indus 
and Poms of the Lower Indus But erelong, Porus, 
held in high esteem by the Hindus, wa? murdered 
by Endomus, (320 B <!.). liliis crime roused the 
hcioic people of Porns agani'it the Greeks. In 317 
B.tb. Ohandragupta expelled the Macedonian Sitr.ips 
from the land of the Indus. By 316 B.C, he w.is 
master of Afghanistan, Beluchistan, Sindh and the 
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Paiij.ib, No Indian work — Hindu, Buddhist or Jain — 
makes the least mention of A.loaander. The Indians 
probably ro^irdod Alexander as a mij^hty robbef and 
his expedition and conquests as a political hurricane. 
India was not changed — India was not llcllenised. 
The Pei San India of the North-West also was not 
Iranhed in the least. 

Of the numerous adventurers who had flocked to 
the camp of Alexander in ihe Fanjab fortheii private 
ends, Chnndrap;uiita (Gk. Sandra Coptos)' <in exile 
from the court of Magadh, was the foremost Ho 
induced Alex mder to conquer Magadh. His object 
WHS to be the king of Magadh under the Gieeks. 
Bat ho displeased Alexander by his haughtiness ; 
so, he was forced to fly the (ireek camp. It seem^ 
probable that before flliandra gupta met Alexander, 
he hit'l visited the .Pprsiun capital anil the emperor 
Darius III, to indiice^liiin to help him on the throne 
of Magifdh some how, but in v.iin. Chandragupta was 
ambitious, boM, hi’roic, aflablo, handsome and very 
strong in brain, body and miiid. The great kings 
favoured him not, hut Fortune soon took him for 
her own. In tho Fanjab, he had carefully learnt 
the Gieek mode of lighting. Now, tlie death of 
Alexander, quarrels of his Generals, murder of Porns, 
and the native revolts paved the way of his future 
success. 

In 336 B. C Chandragupta left tho Panjab, and 
fled to Pataliputra, with bis friend @hknakya, a 
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poor but scholarly Brahman of T.ixila. There some 
of the Nandas were ruling cuiijuintly. The later 
Siiisnnaga kings used both Ruj.igriha ami Patalipa- 
tra as their capitals but the Nandas tnadu Patalipu- 
tfa their sole cipital. TIih Nan das were very 
popular. Rakshasa was their most f.iithfiil old 
Brahman Miiiistor, Satakara was the 2nd Minister. 

Ohanakyai once invited to the ro}al house, 
was insulted by the Nandas. Thereupon he 
took the vow of ruining the N.inda Family. 
Chunakya'a full name was Chdiiahja Vi»hnu- 
qupta KatUuya which means Vishnu giipta son to 
Chknakn, the Indian Bismarck. Ho was a clear- 
headed politician. At his instigation and through 
his machination, Chandragupta killed the Nandas 
in private, soizeil the throne, proclaimed him king of 
Magadh and Ohanakya his prime minister.* But 
strong opposition came fruiir (Jgra-dlianva (Gk. 
Agraiues). But <Jhandriigiipt.i, with the .nd of the 
Nopal king, defeated Ugra-ilhanva and seenred the 
thione. (Asiatic Kescaiches. Vol. V.) Rakshasa, 
highly aggrived at the ruin of his iiiustci<ii joined 
M.dayakuiu, a hill-king and inuiiccd him to invade 
Pabiliputra. Rakshasa succeeded in inducing the 
kings of Gandhara, Baku, Udon.i, Khusa, Kashmir, 
Chech and even the Greek S.itraps to back Mnlaya- 
ketn with their armies uiidei the temptaiion of a 
fair share of the splendid kingdom of Magadh All 
miiruhed towards Patna. Everywhere there was a 
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great dm of buttlo. Uukshasa ]ilanncd other schemes 
of murdering Chandntgnpta. But Chaiuiky.i, hy 
spies, learned all the'maehiiisitions of Rakshasa *aiid 
set about to frustrate them First, ho caused a 

K 

division between Malayakeru and Raksliasa, by ^ 
false letter, a-* if written by Raksliasa to Chandra 
gupta and dotoeted by Malayaketu. 

Thereby Malayaketu got angry with Raksliasa 
and killed 5 of the allies. At rhis, the soldiers 
terrified, fled and so did the other allies. Malaya- 
kotn rcinaitied alone. Erelong he was made prisoner 
by several chief officers sent by Chanakya. llaksha- 
sa, thus defeated and sad, came back to Pataliputra 
and lived in private. Ch.inak\a and (Jhaiidragupta 
went to him and after showing him groat honour, 
offered him the Prinio Ministership. Rnksbasa was 
thus won ovor. -Malayaketu was released and 
allowed to go back to his own kiiii;doiii in state 
Now CHandragiipta was scunro. Raksliasa died 
soon ; then f’han.ikya was ;^ain the Prime Minis- 
ter (Mitdra-Rakshasain). The«>e affairs perhaps lasted 
till 318 or 317 B. C The Greeks ruled in the Indus 
valley till 317 B. C Hardly these troubles at home 
were over, when Cbaniliagupta locirncd of the 
murder of Porns, an<l of •the possible narive lovolt. To 
save Magadh. to s.ivo India from the heroic Gieeks, 
his fiist caie was to drive away the Macedoiii.ms. So 
with a powerful army, he marched towards Noith- 
West, destroyed or drove back the Greek garrisons 
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tiom the ladas valley. Hii conquests of N. India were 
contplcte hy 313 B (J. Sudhaiiva Nandu was proba- 
bly srfain Ho was formally croWnod in 312 B. 0. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE MAURY AN DYNASTY (312 to 180 B. 0.) 

1. (JIiiindiMnu|)ta (312-288 B. C ) was the 
loundcr of a new dynasty called tlicj A/aur^an, from 
his mother Mura. The Nanda Brotheis had scornfully 
rejected liei claim of quconship. Now (Miiindr.i gupta. 
her successful son and the first universal monarch of 
Indi.i exalted her name, by calling the d\ nasty afrpr 
her. Dr. Spooner hoMs that Mar.a w.is a woman of 
Persian extract. But neither Indian tradition nor 
Creek record fevonrs the conjec^mie. 

The term Siidra applied to Nanda, < 'handragnpta 
.md others by some later Puranists, is highly 
objectionable, as noitbor law nor usage Scanctioiiecl it 
in Ancient India They were genuine Kfhatriyas, 
though ot II somewliat low degree. This dynasty of 
10 kings ruled J33 solar years. 

Acc. to the Kitnidrika-Kltanila, Agni Parfinaand 
Skanda Purna, (3iandra gupta began to rule on 
312 B. 0. This is also our proposed date. It is 
likely that liis Indian conquests were coiiiplote befoie 
312 B. G. For, some Purans state that he ruled 
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24 or 25 yonrs poacefnlly. Chandra gnpta built 
Chandra ffupta napari on the Tl. Krishna (Deccan). 
The author of the MudrorRaksJuxsam and • its 
coinii)ientiitor both belonged to that town. From 
this wo infer that Chandragnpta conquered almost 
the whole of India. His empire extended from the 
Persian Frontier and the Hinduknsh to the Bay of 
Bengal and from the foot of the Himalayas to the 
13th degree North Latitude, Only Kalinga, Chera, 
Chola, Panilya and Kerala — all covered now by the 
Madras Presidency, were allowed to live free, 
The merit of these spondid achievements was main- 
ly due to Olianakya, the Peshwa of the Mannyyas. 
His prince Vindnsara also bore a groat part. Chun* 
dragiipta founded the Mauryya Era cmintod fiom 
312 B.C. shortly after his ascension, both he and 
Chaiyikya made a pilgrimage to the Sukla-'Jtrtlia 
on the Nerbuda to atone for thcii sins. fKiimiirika) 
Khandit and Agni Fnranu). On the death of Alex- 
ander in 323 B C., his Generals fought for his vast 
empire, 8eleukiis, one of tho Qeueials, succeeded 
in making himself m.tsrer of the Central and Wes- 
tern Asia (312 B.C.) The Solonkidan and the Maur- 
yan Eras begun almoxt at the same time. Now (ie- 
loukus made a vigorous .it*:empt to legain the In- 
dian possessions. But in 30,’} B.C,, Ch.mdragnpta, 
after a successful campaign, forced him not only 
to abandon all thought of conquest in India but 
also to cede all territories east of Persia. Thus 
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Afghaniaian,, Boluchistiui, Mckran Coaa^, the Indus 
Valley, Sindh^ the Panjah — became Chanilragupta’s, 
In 303 or 2 13.C. Seleukua concluded a tr(‘aty with 
Ohandragupta under the following unfavorable 
terms : — (i) Seleiikus renounced all claim on India, 
(ii) Coded a considerable part of Ariana, west of 
the Indus, (iii) In exchange for 500 elephants, he 
surrendered his claim on Af<;hanist<in, Bcluchistan 
aiitl the Mekraii < least, dv) Gave a daughter 
in inirriage to Cu.m liagupta and (v) placed an 
envoy in the court ut i\italipiitra. Thus was India 
saved from the Greek rule. Ohandragupta was one 
of the greatest inomirchs of the world. We are 
indebted to MogastliQne.s, the first Greek amb.issa- 
dor in the Maurvan Oonrt, for an entire and ac- 
curate aucount of Chaiidragnpta and his adminis- 
tration. The following points are chiefly notable : — 
(i) Paraliputra : it was now the metropoli-* oF In- 
dia and a great cmpoiiain of trade. l!i*uinberleS'« 
foreign vessels always lay on the Ganges. The city 
was 9 miles lung .md I ^ miles broad, defended by 
a strong wooden palisade having 64 gates and 
strenuthened t»y 570 turrets. It was further guard- 
ed by a deep and wide moat fod by tho waters cE 
the SoncaBHiranyavaha, Gjjeek JtJranaboiis. (ii) 
Palace: The palace of Ohandragupta was < liiefly 
built of wood overlaid with floriated g<>ld leaM's, 
and W.IS unsurpassed in splendour, (iii) Chaiidra- 
gnpta : — His favorite amusemeuts were combats of 

29 
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animals, gladiatorial contests, various races and the 
chase. Generally he lived in the inner palace protect- 
ed by female guards, probably composed of -Greok 
women. He gave audience to the people once a 
day when he received petitions and heard cases • 
in person. A certain Persian influence was visible 
in some of his personal habits and style of archi- 
tecture. He was a Hindu Raja; but there was per- 
fect toleration under Inin. The caste system wa«« 
well-organised and all followed the hote«Ut.iiy pro- 
fessions as>«igned to each. He highly honoured the 
worthy Brahmins with wlioiu he held an annual 
council to discuss the welfare of the state. Si>a 
was worshipped in the Royal, F.imily. (iv) Muni- 
cipality. The capital was administered by a munici- 
pal body of 30 inotnbors divided into 6 Boards 
of 5 raoinbers each ; tho 1st Committee superin- 
tended the industrial arts; tho 2iid, looked aftor the 
foieigii fosidenrs and visitor's ; the third in«pfcted 
the vital statistics; the fomtli had the charge of triiiJc 
and commerce ; the fifth looked afier the manufac- 
tures and tho sixth oollectod .a tithe on sales 

of goods. Tile whole body were i espoiisible for the 
good adiiiinistratiuii of tho city and had to keep in 
Older markets, tem|^cs and other p u (die works, (v) 
Provincial Govormnont. Tho provinces were go- 
vornod by viceroys gonei.illy relatives of the king 
who constantly watched over them by means of 
^‘news-writers” who acted as spies and reported to 
tho king privately 
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all that ou'jnrctl in the country. Taxila, Ujjain, 
Bhilda in the central provinces were the viceregal 
seats, '(vi) Justice was very strict^ criminals were 
])unishcd with much severity, (vi) The agricultural 
land was regarded as the property of the Crown. 
Cultivators had lo pay a tax to tho Qovcrumeiit 
amounting to one-fourth of the gross produce ot 
tho iields on which groat caro was bestowed. Large 
sums were spout on irrigation work. There was a 
regular system of c.inals, tanks, wells, and lakc'i. 
A special department looked after the irrigafion ufc 
the country, (viii) The army ; — Tho military ad- 
ministration was excellent. The state maintained 
a hugo Standing army of thirty thousand hor'*o, 
six hundred thousand foot, 0000 elephants, besides 
chariots, in regular pay. Tho military depart- 
ment was supervised by a Oonjmittce of thirty 
members divided into six boardi of fivo incuibers 
each. Tho first looked alter the admiralty’j the 
second looked after commissariat ; the third after 
tile infantry ; the fourth after the cavalry; tho 
fifth after tho war-chariots and the sixth after the 
elephants. There were regul.iro arsenals and docks. 

(IX) Peace, progress and prosperity reigned 
everywhere in the empire. Great encouragements 
were given to arts and industries. The roads 
were maintained in excellent order. Pillars serving 
as mile-stones and sign-posts were sot-np at the inter- 
vals of half a kos 2,022^ English yds. A grand 
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triiiik-ro.i'i about lliOO miles luu^ connected the 
North-West Frontier with F.italiputra. The Greek 
obsei vets testify -to the hit'll do>(ree of civilfsution 
in the first Mauryaii empire. Chiinukya’s Artha 
soitra (Art of Govorninent) also partially supports' it. 

(X) (Success of Ghandra^uptu ; — Ghundra^upta 
was about 23 when he met Alexander in 326 or 
S.'i H.C Ha iVas crowned in 3L2 B.C. and ruled for 
24 years. So in 22 or 23 years, he loso from a more 
helpless exile to be the greatest emperor India has 
yet seen. His splendid achievements were (1) The ex- 
pulsion of the Macedonian garrisous. (2) The deci- 
sive repulse of Kielenkus the conqueror. (3) The 
subjugation of tho largest empire yet kuowu in 
India (4) The forinatiou of a gigantib army. (5) 
The thoiough urgaiiis.itLon of the civil govorninent 
of a* vast empire., (6) His power was so firmly es- 
tablished that no (hsputo or opposition arose to his 
son and grandson’s peaceful succession. (7) His 
alliance was courted by the powcitiil Greek kings. 
(8) The Greek piinces made no attempt to renew 
the aggressions and wcic content to maintain friend- 
ly diplomacy and coinuierciul relations with the 
Mauiyans for 3 generations. (9) Ghandragupta re 
ccivcd from and sum to Seleukns vuiious giits. 
(V.A. Smith) In everything, Chandragnpta adojitod 
and worked upon the anoicnt Hindu model. **The 
little touches of foreign manners in his court 
and institutions, were Persian and not Greek/’ 
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Tuwaids iho latfinr parr of (Jhamliajjupta's loitfn, 
(Uianakya liad a quarrel with him; he left for tlie 
wood for penitential purposes. (Miandia;;npta .ilbo 
retirt'd or died in 288 B.C. and was succeeded by his 
son Vindnsara alias Amitraffliahi, Qk. Allitio Ghadi 
(shijer of foes). 

2 . Vindnsara : — He made no fresh attempt at 
conquests^ The fiiendly relations with the Greek 
Powers of the west continued, M^gasthenes and 
Deiniuchties weio the Gieek anihassadors in hi., ta- 
ther'.s court. Ptoleiey Philadol[>hns of Egypt pl.iced 
Dion\siosin his Court, Viudu-ara gave himself lo 
pleasures. By 16 wives, he had 100 children, male 
and female. His inaniage with the mother of Asoka 
is curious. An a'jtrologer had predicted her gi eat 
lortnne. Bo her father, a poor Br dim.in of Cham- 
papnii (ne.ir Bhagalimi) came to Vindusai.i at Ritaii- 
piiii.i to inak^ fail Bubhadraiigi his quoeiii Vindusai.i 
accepted her. But the other queens, jealous of her 
beauty and )<mtii, put her out of the empeior’s sight 
.ind einployeil her as a female barber Thus she spent 
her d.iys most miserably One d. 13 , Viiidusaia wanted 
a biirher at an unusual hour The Chief Queen 
sent her to shave the king. Pleasi'd with liei work 
Vindnsara asked her who she w’as She stateil hei 
case, and the king rememheicd eieri thing. -From 
that time, she became the mo^t f.ivorite queen 
She bore him 2 sons : the 1 st was Asoka and, 
the second, Vitasoka. Asoka was ugly in torin. 
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dark in complexion and very unruly. So, his Eather 
did not like him innch. The people , gave him the 
name o£ Clianda i.e. Terrible For training, he was 
handed over to the great astronomer Pingahi-Vatsa 
who, struck with the many aaspicioas signs on his per- ' 
son, preiiictfld his great fortune and said that he would 
next inherit the crown Prince Asuka roiched duo 
age but his nature remained quite unchanged. He 
became so wild that Vindiisara sent him to far- 
off Texila to put down a mutiny or to !>•» killed in 
the attempt. Asoka was heroic and a man of great 
parts. He quelled the revolt and was cordially 
received by all. Vindu'*ani, pleased with him next 
sent him out to Ujjain as Viceroy. Here ho mar- 
ried fair Devi, daughter to a riob Jeweller, by 
whom he had the son Mahendra and daughter Sang- 
hamft.ra. ‘ ‘ 

Vindusara supervised all state affairs but the 
real burden was borne by the .ible ministers, of 
whom Hadhagupta was the chief. Snsima, the el- 
dest prince did not like lo be under the control of 
Hadhagupta. So, he began to be independent and 
tyrannical. This offender! Hadhagupta who cleverly 
sent him to Taxi la and brought Asoka to Patali- 
putrii. Shortly after, Vindusara fell ill, Susima be- 
ing away in Taxila and Vindusara not so willing to 
nominate Asoka his heir, the ministers induced Vin- 
dusara to appoint Asoka his Regent. But as soon 
as the emperor died, Asoka was however declared 
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emperor. On ht^arin^ the (lc>ith«news oE yindu.s:ira, 
Susim.1 hastened towards Pataltpntra hut on his 
way lie learned that he had been deprired oE his 
Eatlier's throne. So he rebelled and boing aide^ by 
some o£ his brothers, invaded Pataiinutra. But 
Asoka, with the help oE his able ministers, deEeated 
them and made them prisoners. Then to guard against 
luture evils, Asoka coiumanded the ministers to 
put them to death ; but they reEused, Tlierenpon 
he himscit cut off tlieir heads. 

3. Asoka : - Thus secure, he began to rule with 
an iron hand (264 or 63 B.C.) lie was at first a 
staunch Eliudu Saiva .itid used to feed 60,000 Bruh« 
mans every day with moat, drink and other paia- 
tabics. The complaint of the people against Bud- 
dhistic conversion and the probuble iiisiuuatiuns 
of the Brahmans led Asoka to t^e•a bitter persecutor 
of the Buddhists : he bad tiie "Bo-Tree ,cut down, 
an iiii.igo of Buiidha broken down, and the execu- 
woiier Chanda employed to kill every Buddhist monk 
he would meet with. Owing to its abstiact charac- 
ter, Buddhism w.is a failure in India. In 3 
ceiitnrics, there were only a few thousand adherents 
mostly monks. Now ( he persecution of Asoka seemed 
to threaten its very existeilco. But erelong the 
table was turned and Asoka became a stienn- 
ons advocate of Buddhism In 261 B C., Asoka 
conquered Kaliuga, a very powerful ancient king- 
dom lying on the Bay of Bengal between the M.iha- 
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nadi and tlic Goil.iv.iri. (i) His empire : — Asuka\s 
emmre oxtendeil in the norrli-vvest to the Kinda 
Kii‘'h; m the west' to the Persian Frontior an& the 
Alukr.tn (Joasr. Northuaids, his dominions roacheii 
the foot of the Ilimalayas and appc.ii to have com’- ' 
prisc'i the districts loiind Srinaj^iii (biiilr li\ him) 
and the toriitory round Laliui Patan in Nt'pal, 2^ 
miles soutdi-oast or Katamandn (also hnilt by him) 
The whole of Bengal acknowledged his sway. Only 
the Upper Assam and the Tamil kingiioms of Cbera, 
Ghola. Pandya, Sariy.i wore indepimdeiit. The An- 
dhra kingdom between the Godavaii and Krishna 
was a Protected State. The Hill Tiibes of the 
empire were probably semi-independent. ( ii ) Ad- 
ministiation :«>*Pntaliputra was the metropolis and 
the ‘seat of the cential government. The vast 
empirt* was ilividcd into 5 pairs, (1) Magadh 
and the adjoining tracts were ruled umler the dnect 
supervision of the empeior. (2) The Xorth West 
Provinces ooinpnsed the Panjab, Kasinir, Gaiidhaias 
Afghanistan, Bcluchistan, Sind &c : capital Taxila 
the famous seat of Hindu learning — were, ruled 
by .1 Viceroy. (3) Tbo Western Provinces of llnj- 
putana, Malwa, Gnjrar, and Cathiaw.ir were ruled 
by the nephew (sister’s ^on) of Asoka from ihe capi- 
inl Ujjain, a sacred scat of liiiiilu Icaining, reli- 
gion and astronomy. (4) The Eusrorii Pioviiices with 
Kalhiga were ruled by a Viceroy from the capital 
Toshali in Orissa. (5) The Deecan was ruled by 
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:i Viceroy from the capital Vidisii, now Biiilsa, 
The administration was probably on the whole, a 
hij^hly efficient oik*, (in) llis family ‘Asoka, a 
polyjjainist had 4 queens viz, P.idinuvati, Asan> 
dliiinitra, P-ivish^ a-raksha und Tisliya-ruksha. The 
mother of Mnhondra was rather a concubine, daugh- 
ter to a Vtiisya jowellor oE Ujjmin. On the death 
oE Asandhimitra, Asoka, in his old age inairied a 
ydnng dissolute woman Tibhy-raksha by name. She 
tried to induce Knnahi, son to queen Padmava^i, 
to approach her. But pious Kunala declined. This 
enraged her much. Asoka once Ecll seriously ill. It 
is said that by Tishya^raksha's careful treatment, 
the emperor came round He promised her a boon. 
Now, as a reward, Asoka allowed her to rule the 
empire for a week. Asoka had sent Prince Knnala 
to put down a rebellion headeil by Kiinjarakavna of 
TaxiKi. Kunala suppressed the revolt, but was 
blinded by Kunjarakarna <it rlie comin.ind of T'isliya 
rk«iiha. Kunala turned a Bhikshu and with his wife 
Kanchaniiinald came to Parnliiiiiira ami passed the 
night piping in the elephant-stable. Asoka diseo- 
vert*d him in the morning, learnt the machination 
of Tiihyaraksha and at the earnext request of Kuna- 
la, spared her lift*. A.'«ok.t* was generally kind 
.ind affectionate towards all. Pie made ample piovi- 
sions tiir his surviving brothers ami sifters,, (iv) His 
Conversion and Works for Buddhism : — The blood, 
blood-shed und the miseries of the Kalinga War 
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moved Asoka. Ue preferred the peaceful life of a 
Buddhist monk. In the 10th year o£ his roi|;ii i.e, 
in 2o3 he was initiated by St. UpRgnpta,*’£or 

incrly oE Mathura. Uis brother, wives, ministers and 
ttic Brahmans tried tiicir utmost to change his mind 
but in vain. With Upaguta^ he was out on a pilgrim- 
age and visited Kapihivastu, Lumbini Park ^ now 
Rutnindci), Sariiath (Benares), Buddha Gaga, Nepal, 
Kashmir and other sacred places. He honoured the 
previous Buddhas, distributed the relics oE Buddha 
buihling holy stupas everywhere. Ho erected 84,000 
Buddhist chapels mostly in Magadh, which gave it 
the new name of Vikara (country of monasteries). 
Forthe up-keepand propagation oE Buddhism, Asoka- 
vard liana now mado it his official religion, created a 
special department o£ religion, appointed Buddhist 
officials, held councils and meetings, gave alms, 
maintained ^ a large number oE l^^arned monks, set 
up edicts, tables, sent missionaries all over the em- 
pire and abroad, employed censors to look after tbc 
nioiale ef the people. He is now called Dharmasoka 
(pious) and *' Beloved of gods.V' He was perfectly 
tolerant, ho equally honored tho Brahmans and the 
Sramanas In the 17tli or ]8tli year of his reign i.e. 
in Ji4G-45 B. C., the Tlwrd Great Buddhistic Council 
of 1,000 monks met tor 9 months at Pataliputra 
with Tisby.i as the president. Its object was the sup- 
pression of many heretics and False monks and the 
settlement oE much disagreement about the sacred 
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books. The rules of the Order and the doctrines 
of the Faith were solemnly ruhoarscJ and settled. 
The* result Was inscribed in nn Edict found at 
Bluabra. At the end of the Council, the folhAvinf; 
missionaries were sent : — (1) Madhyantika went to 
Ivnshmir and Gundhar. (2) Mahadeva went to 
Mahisa Desa i.e. countries sonth of the Godaveri^ in- 
cluding Mysore (3) Kaksbita to Banavasi Desa (a 
part of Rujputaua) (4) Dharina-rakshita went to 
Apatunta ( countries went of the Punjab) (5) 

Mahadharniii-rakshitH went to Maharashtra (not Bom- 
bay Presidency, hut Burma and the MaLiya Penin- 
sula). M.idhyima to the Hi malayas. (7) Muhu-rak- 
ahita Bhadanta to Vona^loka i.e, the Greek coun- 
tries of Eftypt, Asia Minior, Syria, Greece and 
M.tcedonia (ii) Sena and l/ttara to Suvarna-Bhnmi . 
I.e. Golden Choif'one-je up to Smgapur. (9) Mahen- 
dra and S.inghainitru to (’pylon. ^V) The results 
of the Mi«>sioti were intleod very great ; (a) It turned 
the secrai'iaii Buddhism into a woild-religioii. (b) 
It made Asok<a rlie emperor of a religious empire 
never known before. (c( It made Asoka a great 
beiiefautoi of mankind, (d) It biougbt about a 
ulosci touch of the Indians with th^ Greeks and 
other peoples, (e) ThrougU it. Indian lore found 
its way abroad ( f ) Bhailauta introduced Greek 
sciences, arts, architecture, astronomy &c into India, 
(g) It paved the way of the future rise ami suc- 
cess of Christianity. He spent crores of rupees in 
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in.iinraiiiing monasteries, monks and preachers and 
himself turned a monk before his death. It should 
be noted here that these efforts did not extin;>.uish, 
drive away or eclipse Hinduism even from Ma^adh 
Hindus also were astir and preached the Pauranie 
Hinduism in North India and the Deccan. Buddhistic 
converts were mostly from the low-casto Hindus 
and from the Non-Ar3'ans. 

(VI^ His works for the people ; — His princi- 
ples of government and ethical system, meant for 
the progessofthe peofile were engraved on locks^ 
pillars and caves throughout the empire. They 
speak of perfect toleration, and persuasion as the best 
means of converting others, and enforcing puritv 
of life. Ho excavated tanks and wells, planted 
trees on the wavside, built rest-houses, fixed mile- 
stones on the roads, set up schools, establistoii hospi- 
tals for men :ind Jjeasts, made arrangements For 
the education of women ; took measures for the 
civilisation of the aborigines and strictly prohibited 
the slaughter oF animals. To serve as a model, he him- 
self refrained from all cruel sports, abolished the 
royal hunt and forbade prisoners to be tortured. 
He aimed at being a true father to the people He 
would hear their complaints at any time He stdctly 
enjoined all ofHeials to work earnestly for the good 
of the people. He appointed censors to look after the 
morale of the people. He held periodical assemblies 
to settle disputes or other intricate points of law and 
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custom and tiioroby encouiaged arts and letters, 
(vii) His Foreign Rol:i4ic>ns : — His relations with 
tho 6 Greek Powers o£ the west continued friendly 
as ever, (vxii) His Kdicts : — Ot the 84,000 chapels, 
few exist. 0£ the Edits, 14 aic as yet discovered. 
“Tho-^e Edicts, cngiavon in different Prakrit dia 
loots on pillars or locks, whose wide di»taiice £ioni 
one another shows the gieat extent o£ Asoka's em- 
pire. Thu pillars are at Delhi and Allahah.id, tho 
rocks at Kapnr-da-giri neai L’eshwar ; at Giiiiar 
in Gujrat and Dhauli in Oii«sa and at Pabia on 
the road running south-west from Delhi to 
Jaiimi'* (H. l)a\i«l’s BuddhUiii 1*P, 222-23) The}' 
.lie o£ 3 kinds viz, roltgious, administrative and poj- 
sOiiai. (ix) 111') aiuhit(‘utnio : With Asoka, tho 
iruhitectural lustoiy of India hogiiis borne of lii> 
pillar-, still stand The bakasav Pillar near Mirza- 
pur, Di-'t Dacca sooiiis to ho oj: Asokan origin Hi- 
■iionuincnls at Uharhut, S.iiiclii, and Bhddha Ga y i 
were conieinporary or a little latei Nothing leinaiiis 
ot his niagnifioont palaces ; hut Fa Hiun in 4-1 1 
A D ^ais, troiii the ruin;» of his buildings and i 
tower that his palaeo was too .idiiiinihle to hi\c' 
been the work of any mortal. The ancient Patah 
putru lies buried undtM l^ft. o£ the present E I 
Ry. Bankipnr and Patna boniu leinains o£ A-jO- 
ka’s p.daco have been recently dug out hy Di 
Spoonci 

(X) Ills Partition •— ^After a long and piO'.- 
perous reign, Auoka passed into leligious retirement 

30 
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in 227 B.C. and lived as a Buddhist monk on Sonffir 
Skr. Snvarnagiri, to practiso religion hiinselE. His 
vast empire was partitioned among his sons. Kmiala 
got the Punj.ib, Afgiianistan &c. under the name 
o£ Dhmma-Vardhana. Prince Jaloka got Kashmir 
Prince Su-yasa^ gdt the home-provinces and roled 
as emperor at Pataliputra. Other Princes got the 
remaiiiiiig domiuioiis. 

(XI) Down-fall of the Maur\ j^as : - 7 weak kings 
ruled after Asoka but the vast empire daily dwi- 
died into a small State. Soon after the death of 
Asoka, Kalingsi and Andhra became fieo. Akbar 
built the Mogul empiie but AmeiigKeb ruined it 
Chandragupta built the Mauryun Empire but Asoka 
sowed the seeds of its speeuy fall. The causes were 
(a) extreme religious fer\oitr In an empiic of uifFer- 
ent castes, cif'eds and colours, Asoka was not rigbi 
in being a religious-zealot, nor was he right in 
spending' 'xasi sums of his people's money for one 
pai ticnlar religion, (b) Weakness of bis successors 
(c) LlcvuUs fioiii witliin : — (L) Aftei the death of 
Asoka, the pent-up llindu discontents heg.m to 
hurst foitb. Asoka had dethroned tbeir Biaiiniaiis 
fiom the supieme plaue in religion and politics ; 
had obsti noted tlicii saoriliuo th.tt essentially needed 
tlio slaiiglirer of animals, and hud filled all high 
offict-s by BuddhiSts. The Hindus at last revolted, 
led by Piisb^a or Piishpa Miira, a heroic Brahman 
youngnian of Rohilkh.ind. Vrihailratha, the last 
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Msiiirya ruler oC PiiraH|)tifrn, recognised the Hiiuln 
claim and iippointed Pushramitra as the commander 
of the Imperial troops, (ii) The Auilhras, a Dravi- 
di.in p'‘Op1e formerly living in the deltii betiveen 
the (iodavari and Kri<4hna, now after Asoka’s death 
became free and spread their poWer to the sonrecs 
of the Godavau and soon stretched right across the 
peninsula from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian 
Sea. (d) Invasion from without : Bactria, Skr. 
Balliika Desa.noith of the Hinduknsh mountain, 
was a kiiigilom of Seleukus and his successors. Abont 
250 B,C., the Greeks there became free. In 200 
B.C , Autiochus, the Greek ruler of Syria crossed 
the Siudukush, reached Rahul, forced its Hindu 
king Suhhagasena to pay him elephants and tribute 
and then returned home through Candahar The 
Greeks next wrested Afghanistan .from the li^nry- 
yas About 190 B C. the powerful Greek king De- 
metriiiS conquered Kapisa, Gandhar, the 'Panjah, 
Sindli and some other tracts. Next Encratides and 
other Greeks founded several small kingdoms in 
India. Menander was the next great Greek con- 
qiieior. He annexed the Indus delifl, Gujrat, parts ot 
Ilajpntana and Oudh. About 180 or 179 B.C. he 
was marching upon F.italaputra hut General Push- 
yamitr i advanced and checked his progress, singnal- 
1y defeating him. Thus the Greeks had conquered 
North-West India, western half of North ludiu, wes- 
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tein India and t.ho Oontml Provinco. The Pnnins 
mention 6 great Greek rulers of India. Some of 
them embraced Htniinism and were Vaisliiiftv.iH. 
'riiei/ empire was however overturned by the Sakas 
The Gieeks became gradually absorbed in the Hin- 
du poimhition. The last Maury an iiiler ot Patali- 
piitra was murdered by Fuspaiiiitra who usurped the 
ihrone and founded the Sunga dynasty (179-7H li.C.). 
ThoManryan dynasty oontinued to rule in Magadh 
till the 7th century a.D. Minor Miinryan dynasties 
connected with tho main House continueil to mb' 
in Konkan, Ohitoi and other purti> of western India 
till the 8th century A.D. 


• CHAPTER V. 

THfi SUNGA DYNASTY (178 TO G9 B.O ) 
AND THE KANVA DYNASl’Y (G9 15 0. to 25 D.C.) 

At the instigiitioii of tho Brahmins, Pusoainitra 
treacherously slew his iiiastoi and usurped the 
throne. Banaohatta in his Infe of Hars.i-Vardhan 
(7th century A.D) allfuies to this thus “And re- 
viewing tho whole army un<ler the pretext of show- 
ing him his forces, the mean general P.nspamitra 
cTuohoil his master Vrihadratha Mauiya who was 
weak of purpose.'' 
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(I) ExtiMjt of rho (loiiiinions : — P.itnii- 

puti'li contiiuii-ii to bo tho Siinfr.i'ciipit il Porluips .til 
tho pioviiioes owned hia iiiirhorit\. The liin;;- 

tlom einbi'ticed Behav. Tnhnf, .iiid tho United Pio- 
V luces oi A 4 ^ia and On*lh. The' Xaimada was the 
soiirhern i)oiindai\. The Punjab Wfis Ion;:; lost i' 
th«‘ ]il.iunas and tho Sun^as. In 158 B. O. Kliai.i- 
vela, a J.iin kiii;( of Kalin<ra invaded Ma^ndh, won 
"OHIO ''iiccc'"* ami liumbled hi" foe. But bi>s teinpoi- 
. 11 V siicce.ss alFectod only the e.istei*n frontiei of th«‘ 
Snij«£ti kingdom. In B (5. Men.mdor, a i> 

I'ltivt* of the Biictrian kin<r iOnki.itides and kin<; <d 
Ivabul and ilio Punjab, wishing to jilay the pait oi .i 
"ecniid \lexandot, iivtlv.iiiced with a foiinidable toico 
into the intei lor of India Be ann<*\o<i (1) the I»~. 
dns ilelt.i. ^J) Oatliiavv.il .iiid |Mit>>.of we^tei n e'».i"r ^ }) 
<k*ciijiied Miitti.i on the J.iiiMina (I) 

'Muiiiiv annk.i (now Xairan neai Cliitor in uajpul.ui.!. 
'")} Invested Omdi ami tbic.Jtened even I’at.ilipnri i 
blit Piis|i:iiiiit}:i repnUeil him al’tei* a teveie "rnig- 
gle. The tlieek king was obliged to retiie to hi- 
ovvn coiintrv. He ni.iy have letained hi" own e< 
i|iie^r" in Wester Indi.t for a lew yeirs longer. Iiiiii.i 
A’.is no inni e .itt.icked 'n> .i 'Eiiiopcin befme V 
CO da Gama in t5o2 A D. The ciown-piince Agni’ii!- 
ti.i 1 iiled as a Viceiov from the capital V'ldis i (n'e\ 
Bhilsaj on the Botw.i, Ski. I’ettavaii iii rlio Sm 
dhia’s doininioiii'. Agniiiiitia in a local wat vv,rh 
the Raja of Vidarbha (Berar) completely defeated 
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the Rilja who ceded half of his dominions. R. 
Barada (Warda) Formed the boundary between the 
two* States Puspamiiva now old, claimed the honour 
of lord paramount of North India. The Biahmins 
in their jubiUition uigcd Pu'^painitiM to celebrate 
the Horse Sacrific. Tne hoise was let Iuono under 
Vasumitra his grandson He had a collision with 
the Greeks on the Sindh (not the Indus) that foimcd 
the boundary between Bunilelkliand and H.ijwura 
These Greeks were a pait of Menander’s army which 
had undertaken the siege of Madhyamika (Mewar). 
After a sharp conflict, the Gieeks vveie eoinplefely 
routed by Vasumitra. The horse came back victo- 
rious from every diiectiun. An Imperial Sacrifice and 
a Hurse*s.icrifico were magnificently peifoinied by 
Puspjimitin under the guidance and presidentshifi 
of his Guru Patanj.wli the noted commentator ot Pa- 
nini’s gr'imm.'ir. Puspaiiiiria tiied his best to revive 
the Biahmanicid f.iith. His sacrifice w.is rather a Brah- 
manio victory over the Buddhists. Buddhist writers 
have branded Fuspaiiiitr.i a;* a persecultor. It is 
alleged ih.it he burnt iii.ui istei ies and slew monks 
fiom Magiidh to Jalandlicr in the Puigub There 
m.iy be some truth in ^ Tiie motive ot Pushya's per- 
secution probably was that there was a wide-spread 
Buddhist and Jain conspiracy against him. 

After a long and eventful reign, Puabpainitra 
died in 148 B.G. and was succeeded by Agnimitra, 
the Viceroy ot the South. He reigned but a few 
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years and wiia succeeded by Sajyestha, perhaps a 
brother, who ruled 7 years and was followed by Vd- 
sumitra, the f^uard of rhe Horse. He was very brave, 
,t active and warlike. The neat 4 reigns covered only 
17 years. Ic was a period of confusion during which 
palace revolutions were frequent Snmitra, a son 
of Agnimitra, was inordinately devoted to the stage 
and was surprised in the midst of his favorite actors 
by *000 Mitradeva who severed his head with a sci- 
mitar. The 9ih king Blikg.ivet had a reign of 26 
years, barren of events. The LOth king Devablinti 
was a man of licentious habits and lost his life while 
engaged in a discreditable intrigue Thus ended the 
dynasty after 109 solursall2 lunar years. 

**Tn a frenzy of passion, the over-lihidinous Sun> 
ga was at the instance of his minister Vsayideva, 
reft of his life by a dai:y;hter ^f Hovabhuti's slave- 
woman, disguised as his queen” (Bana's •I^arsha- 
Ckartta, Ch VI) -V asud^vff>foimded the Kanva dy- 
nasty of 4 kings ruling onl^ 45 lunar ■>44 Solar 
yeais The low figures show that the times were 
distuibed and succession effected by violent means. 
We know nothing of theKanvas in particular. About 
25 13.C . the last Kanva Snsarmnn was slain by 
the Audbra prince Simuka or Sipraka. The Sanga 
and the El&nva were two Brabmanie dynasties, ruling 
for 153 years. Their political importance was not very 
great ; but Sanskrit, Rrahiiinnism, and letters wore 
revived to a marvellous extent , and the over-ween- 
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ing ‘ipirit o£ thn Biuldhisfs was pt mtsd down. Only 
2 inscriptions oE th’e Snii<;a dynasty have beeTi yet 
Eoim'l (spi' LindeiN list, Nos. 687, 688 ; Ep. 
Indioa Vol. X. app. P. 65). 

Tiio jiihilatioii of the Hindus following the 
splendid victories of Iheii champion Piis]iainitr», 
ovei the Gioeks and Buddhism, was smlU cro«s«od 
by the apjiatling news of now eneniios in Ihe North- 
West of India. These were the Sakas or Scvthians ot 
^^'entr.d Asia. iSoine Aryans reinaineii in then old home 
.ifter the lepe.ited dispel sions. Their desceniiants. 
aftei wards mingled with the Mongolians and the 
Tmks, bec.itne known as the Srf/tlnn»i<t Thev 
grow very powerful, and ovei tinned tlio Gieek rule 
oEBiciria tSoino of them inv.nled Europe, 

Ahouf, rho middle of the 2nd centui} H.fl. the 
yc\tlii.iiis .were dri^ioi out- from Centi.il A-ia by 
Yiiecliis* a people of the North-West oE Ohiini. Now 
the Sevthi.ins iioured on* India in ov»‘i-\\helmino 
numbers. Tlmy were baibarians, noroiioiis tor their 
v.nious currii])t manners The Piirans mention 
eighteen Indo-Scythian kings i l>n\ luleOin the 
Noi th- Western part of India for many } ea in niidei 
the Pei siaii title of SStrii])s. (Vicen»;vs). The Scy- 
thians, had certainly occupied ami luled a eonsidera- 
hle parr of Indi.i and their outlandish manneis had 
filled the whole land with eonsiei nation. At last 
the groat Hindu ch.itnpion ViUiamadilya of CJjj.iin, 
aided by thq brave Malwans and other Hindu alliiis 
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<]rovH buck the Scythians to the norrh western parts 
oE the country. The ancnstors of Vikrama, Scy- 
thian *in origin but now thorough Hindus^ Inul en- 
tered and settled in India centniies ago. Before 
•their occnpntion of Malwn, they ]irobably lived in 
Anniid.ipnr near Udaipnr (Mewar\ At some oppor- 
tune time, Gandharvasenti seized the throne of Uj- 
jain and ruled there in the 1st century B. C. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son Sanku who ruled 
tor a short time and then fell a victim to the ambi- 
tion of his brother Vikrama who made some eon> 
quests ami consolidated a pretty large kingdom. Af- 
ter some years, leaving the reins of government to 
his younger brother Bhartrihari the noted poet, he 
himself went out in guise of an ascetic, to study 
India and the Indian politics, Savcrnl years after, 
Bhaitrihari, disgusted with the jyorld through a 
family Cialamity, left the Raj to tho ministers and 
passed into religions retirement. Hearing this, 
Vikrama hastened to his cap\[il, organised a power- 
ful army, beat b.ick the Scythians and tho Parthiaus, 
made ample conquests in Noi th India. His power in 
the Sooth liid not extend beyond the Narmada. As 
he wai a groat patron of Hindu learning and reli- 
gion, scholars flocked to his • court His was felie 
famous Court of’ ^ine Gems a happy protiuct of the 
Brahminical revival. An Era called tho Malwan 
Kra was leckonod from the birth of Vikram i (.’>7- 
56 B. C ) whom the Hindus now callod Vikrama- 
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d'Uya vnry sail in prowcS'*/* Traiiition asserts that 
he was killed Ly S-ilivahann, a prince ef the Soatli. 
He probably ruled till 15 or 20 A. D. He was sue- 
cesded by bis son Madliavasena who married Sulo- 
chana, daughter to the king of an isluinl of the Ana-^ 
bian Sea. (Fadiiia P., KriyayogBsaru Part, Cimp. 
168 ). The Ibijtarangini also speaks of the “ two 
generations.’* After the death of Stikari Vikram, 
the Scythians again appeared on the scene and 
wrested from Madli.iva a greater part of his domi- 
nions. Now another Hindu hero came forward to 
repel the Scythians. He was the aforesaid Saliva- 
h.in.i^ the alleged slayer of Vikrama, Salivahana 
heat the Scythians back and assiTincd the title of 
Sukari or Sakadirya (foe of the Scythians). His era, 
counted from his death or coronation in 78 A.D. 
(Cf. Badami Oave inscription) is known as Sakavda 
One Purana calls him a Scythiau ; anther account 
makes him of Turkish origin. Ho is the same as 
Hala No. 17 king tif Ue Audhralist, Ilala is the 
M.irathi corruption of Skr. S’lla. His otlier name 
of Salivahana originated from Sala Siitavahtnn. it 
appo.trs that ho was not a true Andhra king. He 
was not u Dravidian nor a Buddhist. Ho was a 
staunch lliiidn, a pivtroii of learning. His capital 
was Paithan, Skr Pratisthana 011 the Qodavari. 
At first he knew not how to road or write but to 
please his queen a leiirneil lady, he asked Sarva 
Viirman a pundit of his court, to make the Sanskrit 
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grammar easier. The pundit wrote the Kal&pa 
Gramniar and made SaUv.'ihana soon proficient in 
SnnsJt^rit, He encouraged the Marathi literature^ 
especially and himseli wrote the poem Sapta-^tak 
^n' the ancient Marathi. The well-known stors-book 

■ m 

called the VriliatskatJiA was composed hy one of his 
ministers. This great Hindu king defeated the 
Andhras and became supreme in the South and in- 
piirts of North India As he occupied the Amilira 
throne, so he is included in the Andhra king list. 

THE ANDHRA DYNASTY (B.C. 220 to 236 A-D-) 

TheAudhras freed themselves from the Maur- 
jan yoke about 220 B G. under their leader Simuka 
Gradually they built an empire in the Deecan. 
Srikakulam was their first capital. Aliont 25 B.O.. 
tliey conquered Magadh. Their oncucation and* rule 
in North India is proved by the Purans, by K. PiN 
lay’s “Tamils 1300 years Ago” and the newly dis- 
covered ruins of the old town’'.^ Bhita. They ruled 
a greater part of the eastern half of Now India, 
while the Scythians ruled the western half. TheSakas 
I uled us Viceroys of the P.irthian kinifs of Porsi.i, 
who then held the Indus delta and whose Chiefs were 
Mog or Muucs, Vonones &c, iBesides sonio power- 
ful republics there wcie some free states si^h as 
Muttra, KausHiubi, Panchala and lvo«al &c. that ruled 
sometime between the Maurya and the Gupta dynas- 
ties. Inscriptions and coins show this. For 3 ceu- 
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turips, from 200 B.C. to 100 A.D.. the Scythians, 
the Asiatic Greeks and the P.illavas (Parthians from 
Persia) ruled in Western India. In the national 
strdgglo for liberry, Pushpamitra, Vikramaditya 
and Salivahaiia wero the three great flindu cham-_ 
pions. By the beginning of the 2nii ceniiiry A D 
thoao foreigners became subject to the Andhra kings. 
The Andhias weie now the masters of almost, the 
whole of India. In 14,5 A.D however Cathiawar, 
M.ilwa^ Outrh, Sindh and the LConkaii became free 
under Riidiadaiiianj one of the satraps, and grand- 
son to (vliHshtana, the Scythian Viceroy of Ujjain 
under the Andhias. llndra gave his d.iughicr Dak- 
sliair.itru in marriage to the Andhra king Piilumayi 
ri. Pulumuyi III was the last Andhra king u** 
Magadh (213 to 23lJ A.U,). The Kashan occupa 
tioiK of ]\Isigadh 11,1 2.5G or 37 A.D., emied the An- 
<lhr<t rule there, 30 or 31 Andhra kings ruh'd 450^ 
years.* No dynasty except the ancient Solar and 
Lunai dyiiastioi, ruh*^! in India so long. The riv 
of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia was in 226 A.l> 


CHAPTER VI 

THE GAUDAHflA AND THE TUSHARA 
‘ (TO CHARI) ALIAS KUSHANA DY, 

The Piiranas mention 7 Oardubha and 13 Tnshara 
kings, all being foreigners. We think the-se Oar- 
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dabhas allade to the Kadphises familf o£ whom only 
the first two are known to ns. Tnshara is the 
same as Toohari^ Kttshan was their common name. 
The probable truth is that both Gardabha and Tu- 
shara were two branches o£ tho same stock. The 
nomad Yuohohi, a people of. Tnrkish origin came down 
£rom the North-West Chinn, expelled the Scythians 
and the Greeks from Central Asia and Bactria 
and formed 5 principalities including Knshan and 
Bnmian about 65 B. C. 100 years after this division 
north of the Hindnknsh, Kadphises I., chief of the 
' Kushan section of the hordei made himself mas- 
ter of the Yneh-chi people (45 A.D.). The Yueh-chi 
people crossed the fiinduknsh (3) A. D. 45 to 60 ; 
Empire of Kadphises I : conquest by him of Kabul 
Bactria and Kashmir. (4) His empire extended from 
the frontiers of Persia to the Indus and included 
tho kingdoms of Bukhara and Afghaufstan. (4) Eil- 
tinction of the Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian'.power 
in the North-West frontier. (6) ^e died at the age 
of 80, about 85 A. D. after a vigv:» 3 ns reign. Kad- 
pbises II. (85 to 120 or J 25 A,D.) — He was equally 
ambitious and enterprising like bis father Kad- 
} phises I. (2) The great Chinese advance (73 to 102 
A. D.) under General Panchao who effected the grea- 
test westward extension ever attained by China. 
(3) War with China (90 A.D.). Total defeat of bis 
70,000 cavalry under Si. He was compelled to pay 
tribute to China. (4) His conquests in India : all 

31 
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North-West India as far as Benares (excepting per- 
haps Sindh) passed to him. India was ruled by his 
military viceroys. His copper and silver coins are 
common from the Habnl valley to Gazipur and in 
Cutch and Gathiawar. (5) Indo-Romanic Trade : 
The Yueh-chi .conquests paved the way of trade belt 
ween the Homan empire and India. There was an 
abundant flow of lloman gold into India in payment 
for the silks, spices, gems and dye-stnffs of the East, 
Perceiving the advantage, Radphises II. struck gold 
coins like those of Rome, not inferior in weight 
and worth. In the same period, Sonth India main- 
tained an active trade with the Roman empire. The 
Roman gold coins wero imported then abundantly 
for currency purposes. (6) In 99 A. D., porb. Ead- 
phises TI. sent an ambassador to the Roman em- 
peror Trajan to announce his conquest of N. W. 
India. (7) Hie was probably a long and victorions 
reign lof 35 or 40 years. (8) He was a Hindu con- 
vert and worshipper of Siva. 

(B) The Tu&l..%‘ras : — Of the 13 Tiishnras, we know 
the names of only 4 viz, Kanishka Huvishka, Jushka 
and Yusishka or Vasudeva. (1) Kanishha ( 120 to 
150 A.D.)— under him, probably the 1st and the 
greatest of the Tushara kings, the Yueh-chis formed 
a mighty power. His empire extended from the 
C-ispian Sea to the Vindhya Hills and from the Per- 
sian frontier to Eashgor, Yarkand and Ehotan. The 
5 remaining kings of the Eadphises line probably 
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ruled as viceroys under him. Kanishka bore uo blood 
relation to Kadphises II. Vasishpa or yajbesbka was 
bis father (Arab Inscription). The 4 f;reat empires, 
^oF. Asia then were the Chinese, the Kushan, the 
?arlliian- and the Roman. He ruled from his capital 
of Purushapur (Peshawar). He erected many monu- 
nients in Kashmir and built Kanishkapnr — now 
Knnishpnr), there. About 130 A. D. he attacked 
Pataliputra but was unsuccessful. Ho however took 
the Buddhist scholar Asvaghosba from that cit}\ 
A Parthian king attacked him but he boat him 
back. In a successful campaign against China, he 
. freed himself from the payment of tribute to China, 
nay even forced the powerful Chinese emperor to 
send hostage to his court. At first he was a staunch 
Saiva hut in 135 A.D. he embraced Buddhism and 
like Asoka, became a promoter of it.. He convened 
the last Buddhist council of 1000 elders with*yasu- 
initra as president to make a frefh revision of the 
Buddhist scriptures. From the Jf Kuraarajiva, 

Budiihaghosha, Anuruddha, Sthavira, Rama Chandra 
Bh&rati and others, it appears that his preachers 
visited Udy&n, (Swkt Valleyf Khotnn, Kashgar, Tor 
kestan, Tibbet. Mongolia, China, Jajian, Burma, Siam, 
Ceylon, America, Greece, Rome, Scandinavia, Great 
Britain, E^ypt and other lands. Asvaghosh, writer 
of Buddhacharita and Saundara-nanda and Nagarjuna, 
the founder of the Mahayana t Excellent Way ) 
School of Buddhism, lived in Kanishka’s court. The 
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Soathern Buddhists belonged to Asoka*8 Hindyana 
School (Inferior "Waj.) Their langoai^e was Pali nnd 
their aalvoUion was open only to the wisest and purest. 
The New Northern Buddhists adopted Sanskrit 
as their language and opened salvation -to' all.* 
Buddha was maHe a god and an object of worship. 
The Council was held at Kondalhana, near SrinR- 
gar in Cashmir which kingdom be gave to the church. 
About 150 A.D , he desired to conquer the north, but 
his mcn^ weary of his restless warfare, killed him by 
suffocation, when he fell ill. 

Kanishka was probably succeeded by one Vasishka 
whose name appears from inscriptions, though not yet 
proved by a coin. Next followed Huvishka, a worthy 
Kushan He built a splendid monastery at Muttra and 
a town in Kashmir* His was a long reign. Ho was at 
first a Buddhist but afterwards a Hindu. He was per- 
haps succeeded by one Jushkh about whom we know 
very little. The n^'xt emperor was Vasnshka, better 
known by his HtfiUu name of Yasudeva. He was a 
staunch worshipper of Siva. Ho ruled some 30 or 
35 years Mr. V. A Smith thinks that the vast Ku- 
shan empire declined and broke up into^ragments, 
sometime after Yasudeva. From the Chinese source 
we learn of the Kushan occupation of Magadh. Romes 
Chandra Mazumdar conjectures from the find of 
some coins, that the Kushan power had spread from 
Magadh as far south as Madras. This tallies with 
our Hindu account of the 13 Tusharas, 7 of whom are 
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known including the two Kadphisos. The roinaining 
six are unrecorded and unknown yet. As the Andhra.s 
declined, the Kiishans advanced, till in 236*37 A.D. 
they occupied Magadh and held it till 280 or 90 A.D. 
when the Guptas overthrew them. The year 250 
’A.-D. presents a now spcctaelo. The Arsakidan dy- 
nasty oE Persia ended in 226 A.D. and the Sassauian 
dynasty rose to poiver. The later coins oE Vasndova 
represent him as clad in Persian garb. This shows 
tli.it the 1-itor Knshaiis held Kabul .and the Punjal) 
under the Sassanians. A Knshan king of Kabul 
married his daughier to king Horinuzd II. of Per- 
sia. In 360 A. D., the Persians conquered the Ro- 
mans with the aid of ‘Indian elophanta and Kushan 
troops The Kushan rule in Kabul continued till 
the 5th century A. I). The Andhra rule ended in 
the south and north by 237 A.D. Many powerful 
kingdoiin rose in In«lia, Tho Arjittiayans of Eastern 
Hajputaiia, the Abhiras of Malwa became specially 
powoifiil. In the F ir East Ii^dia, the kingdoms of 
Kamarup (Assam), D.iwako (a ron^idorablo part of 
Dacca and Mymensingh Dists.) and Samatata (the 
Qangetic Delta), grow powerful. Tho Balabhis ruled 
in Gujrat. Tho Yaudhoyas, the Madrnkas and other 
dynasties were gathering strength in the Panjab. 
The Kushanas were the paranfount power in North- 
India at least in tho 3rd century A D. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

STATE OF THE OOUNTRY. 700 B.C. TO 300 A. D. 

(T) Religion and Philosophy After 700 B 0. 
Hin.lnism had 3 chief branches : (1) Vedic Hin- 
duism. (2) Philosophical Hinduism and (3) Popular. 
Hinduism, Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the Preser- 
ver and Siva the Destroyer and Reproducer, cnine 
into ivorship. The Siinkhya was the most popular 
philosophy then. Hindu philosophy influenced the 
thoughts of Egypt, Greece and China. Amonisins of 
Alexandria, the founder of the Neo- Platonic School 
said that the fumlamontal principles of his philosophy 
wore taken from the Hindu jihilosophy. Dr. An- 
flcld has proved that Pythagoras, Aiiuxocus, Pero 
and others came to India to learn. In philosophy, 
the Hindus gave and never borrowed" (Colobrooke). 
A French writer says that everything of Greek philo- 
sophy sinclls of Hindu inilucncc. And so it io with 
Confucianism Scholars hold that Vedic religion 
(worship of Mitliradevi &c.) went from India to 
Persia and tlienco*"lo Europe. The early Rishis of 
the North worshipped the Great God of Nature 
simply by deep meditation, knowing no sacrifico, 
no slaughter of animals. The Deva-Aryans intro- 
duced the system ot grand Sacri/ice and slaughter 
of animals for food and faith. The Indian Vedic 
priests continued the same, gradually losing much 
of the original spirit and introduced even the bar- 
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barou8 iliiman Sdcrificov After 1400 JB C., Vy.aga, 
Krishna and Yudhisthira once more elevated the 
morals and religion but after ^0 B. C., religion 
became a mere bundle of lifeless rites and tenets. 

t 

There were, however, great and noble persons of 
t’hcx warrior caste who preached, religions of reason, 
good morals and universal love. The Gth century 
B.G., is marked by a great flourish of religion. 
Vardham&na Alahfivira ( 597'527 B. C. ) refoimed 
Jainism. He was born about 30th Maich of a royal 
family : his father was king Siddh.irtha of Pawana 
and mother queen Trisala; married Yasoda, princess 
Bof Samvira city : had a daughter called Priya-dar- 
anii married to Jamali, a disciple of his : lost his 
parents at 28, lived for 2 years with his eldest bro- 
ther Nandi-Vardhana : renounced the world at .3^ 
practised yoga for 2 years • then prcfichcd chipfly 
in tho Gangetic valley : had been even to* many 
wild people to proach but w.i8 scolded ‘and perse- 
cuted : next went to Kans^mbi. Satfinika was king 
there ; much respected here ; many adopted his 
doctrines. Hero after 12 years’ severe Yoga, he 
became enlightened : had 11 chief Brahmin con- 
verts ; died at 72 »j! 70 (Solar) at the capital of king 
Ilastipdla of Apapa-puri. His sect is called digam- 
vara (naked), now raktamvara i. e. red-robed, as 
they wear a piece of red cloth. His main '^lessons 
are : — (i) The senses oannot be the seat of wisdom, 
(ii) The Lato of Karma must be admitted, (lii) A 
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being is a reality, not an illusion, (iv) The Next 
World must be admitted, (v) Slaughter o£ animals 
is the greatest sin. ('vi) What cannot bo cured must 
bo endured, (vii.' Wilful mortification of the body is 
improper, (viii) Trutlifutness, sincerity and good 
conduct are ossentiany needful, (ix) Stealing is the 
foulest deed, (x) Pure conjugal love. Due con- 
trol of all earthly desires. 

Buddha the great Hindu Reformer (564 to 487 

B. C ) : He came of the Sak^ a clan, a minor branch 

of the Solar dynasty of Ayodliya. His father was 

Suddhodana king of Kapilavastu in Nepalese Terai 

and mother was Mayddovi who died a week after 

* 

bis birth at Lumbini Park, Skr. Jiamga-hana, now 
Rumin Dei. He was nursed by queen Gautami, 
^ inother’s sister and was therefore culled Gautama, 
^om his youth up he feU keenly for the suiTering 
humanity. At 19, he marriod fair Yasodhara At 
29, a son was born* to him. Then disgusted with 
the world, he turned an ^ascetic, came down to a hill 
near Rajagriha. cacefiJly studied the Hindu philo- 
sophy with two Brahmans there ; ho next went 
to a village near Gaya, sat under a tree for 6 years 
to realise all spiritual truths by personal thinking. 
Here ho discovered the Tme Jfisdom he sought and 
became Buddha, ije, the*" Awakened. 

Ho hegau to preach at Benares, His reformed 
religion was. (i) Belief in the immortality of the 
soul, law of Karma (action), and transmigration of 
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the BOol. (ii) Rejection of all rites and rituals, of 
the caste system, of a populajt idea of God. (iii) 
Culture of love, truth, charity, foiyriveness, absolutd 
purity in life, thought and speech, (iv) Regard for 
animal life in any form, (y) following the Gol- 
den Mean between a gay life and an austere life. 
From these it is no paradox to say that Buddha 
himself was not a BvddhisL After some 2400 years 
t. e. from 2950 B.C. to 550 B. C., be was the 
only Hindu who gave a correct exposition of our 
true religion. His tenets, his order of monks, his 
Missionary spirit, his Nirvana were Hindu but not 
his. Only earnestness — vehemence— awakening was 
hU — all new and all his own. Hindus have recog- 
nised him as an incarnation of their Doity, At 
Sarnath (Benares), his former 5 diHciples were his 
first converts. In three month's, the number rose to 
60. Afterwards, Kisyapa with bis 'fiQO disciples 
was converted. Bimbisaiyi, though not initiated, 
shared his fftith and made the gift of Yenn-bana 
to the Buddhist Order. He next visited Kapila- 
vastu and converted the royal family. He com- 
forted his father and wife. His wife turned a 
nnn. His son Rahula, brother Ananda, brother-in- 
law Devadatta, Aniroddha were converted. Her 
preached 46 years at Rajagriha, Eauskmlfi, Srkvasti 
Vaisdli, and Eusinagar. His friends: — (i) Uda- 
;ana, king of Eausambi and Ghoshira, a rich mer- 
chant, (ii) Bimbisara of Bkjagriha. ‘!His son Ajk- 
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tasatru was at first a foe but afterwards a friend, (iii) 
King Prasenajit of Sr&vasti ; the merchant Sudatta 
purchased Jetu-bai^a fur , Buddha, (tv) The Lich> 
chhavi king of Vuisali made him a gift of Mahk- 
vanR. At the age of 77 (solar), he died in the taU 
Wood at Kusinagur. The Mallas of Kusinagar and 
bis disciples cremated him decently. After that, his 
relics were distributed. His rebellious disciple and 
brother-in-law Devadatta founded the Ajtvaka sect 
(a rigid Jain form). Fa-Hian saw his followers in 
the 5thc. A. D. Possibly, the Materialists also existed 
in those days. ‘'Buddhism did not thrive in India owing 
to its abstractness and morbid views of life, as well 
as by the conipctetion of Sivaism and Vishnn-ism. 
But in modified form, it has flourished in a greater 
part of Asia” (Hist. Hist, of the World, Vol. II.) 
Over poeple of"' the world still profess 
Buddhism. _ In the firsi century A. D., Christianity 
came to India. St. Thoina^ the Apostle of the Indo- 
Farthians reached the Frontiers. Gondopharnes, king 
of the Lower Cabal, became Christian iii 21 A.D., 
In the 2nd c. A. D., a small Christian community 
was formed in the Malabar Coast. (IT) Literature : 
Drama, of high antiquity was especially cultured 
in the period. Instructive* episodes from the Furans 
and Samskvit jBphiS were enacted before the pub- 
lic on festive occasions. Two disciples of Buddha 
once performed a play before their preceptor. Many 
acts of Buddha’s life were performed. Cbknakya's 
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Ah of Govenanent (II. 27) mentioned stage, actors 
actress &c. There is proof of dramatic performance 
in the Sita-Vengra and JogiinAra Cave Inscription, 
(Central India). Dr. Bloch and) others date it as 
of 4th or 3rd c. B. C. The Sunga kings also en* 
couraged drama. The Malt^hofhya of Fatanjali 
(150-140 B, G.) mentions two plays viz, the Bali- 
vandha and Kansa-vadha. The dramatists Bhhsa, 
Saumilla and Sndraka flourished in the 1st centnry 
B. C. The world is indebted to Ganapati Sastri and 
his patron, the Maharaj of Trivancore for the re- 
covery and publication of Bhksa’s plays. To the 
1st c. B. G and A.D. belong the iVtne Gems of 
Vikramkditya's court. Kalidasa's Sakuntala is 
one of the finest dramas of the world. Kalidasa, 
a versatile genius, was probably a native of Ben- 
gal and died at Mktaram, a place in the sea-coast 
of Ceylon. (A Ceylon tradition). * 

The Rlimayana and the ^ah&bhkratii were writ- 
ten in their present forpas perhaps in the 5th cen- 
tury B. C. To the same century perhaps belongs 
Katyayan’s critical grammar, the Vdrtika. China- 
kya wrote his AHha-Sastra (Art of Government) 
and the Ifiti-Sdstra (A Book of worldly Wisdom) 
in the 4th c, B. C. Some of the Jdtakaa i, e. Birth- 
Stories of Buddha were probably composed in the 
3rd and 2nd c. B. 0. The metrical verson of Ma- 
nn's Code was probably made in the 2nd c. B.C. The 
Satakas (centuries) of Bhartrihari, brother to Vik- 
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ramdditya (lat c. B. C.) are full of sound sense. The 
Kumarai^ambhava^ Raghu-vanta and Meghaduta, 
•(l/lond-Messenger) o£ Kalidasa are excellent poems 
especially markedrfor their **streiigth of meta{»hor.** 
Vikramaditya and Salivahana maintained many an- 
thors who wrote on different subjects. Besides Hindu, 
there were Jain and Buddhist authors. Asvaghosha 
wrote a Life of Buddha. In the 2Dd or 3rd o. A. D. 
flourished Vishnu-Sarman the Indian Froebel whoie 
gifts were bestowed in his very popular Beasts* 2'ales 
and A Book of Good Counsels. To the same 2nd or 3rd 
G. A. D. belongs Bkdrabi ( lit *‘a very sun in Poetic 
genius'*) whose Kiratarjjuniyam (Victory of Arjuna 
over the Hunter-Chief) is n truly noble poem and 
fully justifies the poet’s name. The ancient books 
on Law, medicine &o. were remodelled. Some of 
the Purans were compiled and enlarged with new 
materials'. A regular almanack came into popular 
use. Astrology became popular. Ancient works on 
astronomy wore revised a,nd enlarged and a debt 
was acknowledged to the Bomans and the Greeks. 
The work of Lagadha, probably of the 2nd or 3rd 
century A. D., is free from any foreign influence. 
The oultnre of medical science also was highly 
satisfactory. Jivaka studied medicine with Prof, 
^treya at laxila. At ihe close of his studies, 
he was retired to study all the medical plants within 
15 miles of Taxila. The works of Susrnta, Charaka 
CQk. Zaroh) and others were in general nae. Susrnta 
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was well-veraed iii inetlidno, anatomy and surgery. 
He has given a decailud and accurate account of the 
number oE nerves, bones and sineiWs o£ each part of 
the body, W. Harvey discovered the circulaiiop of 
blood 111 the body in 1627 A.D But Susrnta had 
'diSctnrored it in the 15tli o. B, C. ■ Ho says that 175 
veins carry blood to the system, These veins rise 
front the lover and the spleen and spread to all parts 
of the Vtody. 

Surgery (Skr. Salya) excelled in Ancient India. 
The Effort Book, Maiiabharata tells us that both the 
fiarties were bu-«y collecting the ablest surgeons, 
surgical instruments, bandage, medicines &c against 
the coming war. Susrnta’s 8>fold divisions of sur- 
gery are (i) Clikedan^ cutting, (ii) Bhedana pierc- 
ing. (iii) Lekhtjaf stripping off skin, (iv) Bedhya^ 
drawing out impure blood, (v) JCshya^ probing, (vi) 
Akdryi/a, taking out stones &c from the body, (vii) 
Bisrdvih, sweating f (viii) Siwana^ sowing. Susrnta 
speaks of 125 different instruments and of 14 differ- 
ent kinds of bandage. Various kinds of Forceps, 
Probes and speculum were used (Vide, Susruta, Apho- 
rism Part, Ch. VII & VIII) Tho Buddhist mis- 
sionaries called Stiiaviraputra gave the Gk. word 
Therapeutics, Tho English surgery and hospital 
perhaps originated from tSkr. salya and sxaiislhya~ 
adla ( a House for repairing health). Dhanvantari, 
a .gem of Vikrama*s court was an expert physician. 
Nagdrjuna remodelled the work of Susruta. He 

32 
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also improved Hindu Chemistry much. He founded 
a now University at Sri-dhunyakataka on the R. 
Krishnh in BoraT< Both Hindu and Buddhist learn- 
ing was taught there. The Ddpoong University of 
Tibbot was founded on its model. From 650 to 150 
B.C. Pali and its poetical form Gathd wore supreme 
and general. Buddha preached in it, and Asoka 
used it. Even Kalidasa used a good number of Pali 
words in his works. From the 2nd and 3rd c. A.D., 
Sanskrit again became prominent. The Northern 
Buddhists used it and the Imperial Gnpbis gave it a 
great impetus. Education was in good condition. 
The Buddhist monasteries wore groat seats of learn- 
ing as well. Every means was adopted by Hindus, 
.Tain and the Buddhists for a general diffusion of 
knowledge. Besides tlie University, there wero lots 
of toU in the country for Hindu pupils. Besides 
sacred studies, secular subjects wore connng into 
general knowledge. The Sanskrit epics and the 
Pnrans, were explained to the lightless mass. Tho 
(Iramatio perforntlances, explanations of new good 
poems of Kalidasa and others lent no little aid to the 
cause of education. 

(Ill) Fine arts. Architecture &c : — VdtsyA- 
yana's Kdjnnmtra, composed sometime between 671 
B. C. and 312 B. C., gives, among other things, tho 
Six Canons of Painting, Tho Chinese painter Hsich- 
IIo (479-501 A.D.) mentions it. Tai Kuchi first 
painted a fine picturo of Bnddha in 300 A. D. Poe- 
tfv, painting, music, sculpture Ac made great pro- 
gress in the period. Fine Hindu temples and pala- 
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ces, Buddhist topos, chapels^ inonastorios, decorated 
pillars, eiijrraved fi|rures and piiintinga on the walls, 
rock-cut caves and temples <fcc. still show the high 
state of Fine Arts culture of those times. In* the 
3rd pr 2nd c. B, C., the Itumgarh Cave Theatrical 
Ilall was bifilt. The Iron Pillar of Delhi, the 
Pillars of Asoka, the Pillar of Chitor, the Caves of 
Ellora^ Ajauta and Karli, arc still wonders. Ancient 
India and Egypt show the same skill, style &c. in 
their temples, fine arts and architecture. Dr. Bhan- 
darkar has dug out of tho town of Bes (G-walior Slate) 
2 bits of genuine steel from beneath the “ Tham 
Babu Pillar*’ (140 B C.) and a very old brick-wall 
the mortar of which, acc. to Dr. Mann, was “far 
superior to any ever used by the Phoenicians and 
the Greeks/* The Buddhist Jdtdka Stories tell us 
that tho rich in those days lived>even in sewon-sto- 
reyed buildings. SudkarKarma l[whito-wgsh), golam- 
buja (Cupola), corrupted injo gamhooj, mangalesh- 
taka foundation-stone) &c, were, well-known. Scho- 
lars hold two theories regarding the Indian archi- 
tectnre : Some regard it as tho product of original 
Hindu genius ; others admit it but add an influence 
of foreign models. Becontly Prof. E B. Ilavoll has 
maintained the first. Wo thibk, in a country where 
so many foreign powers ruled long, imitation to a 
cortain extent is inevitable. 

(IV) Commerce ; — During the period under re- 
view, commerce, both inland and foreign, was brisk. 
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It consisted o£ the following branches : (i ) The 
Indo-Biihylonmn. (ii) The Indo-Oeylonic (iii) The 
Tndo'Maliiyan (iv) The Indo-Chinese. Besides,' there 
■were caravan-rontes from India to Central Asia 
China and to the Levant. The Chinese writers 
have recorded a regular Indo-Chinestf trade under 
the Embassy system. Indi.m tiade with Egypt 
continued. The Ptolemies encouraged it much. l*to- 
lemy Philailelphus founded the sea-ports Berenice 
and Myos Horiiios on the Bed-Sea. Alexandria he- 
camo the market of the world. The Indi.m goods 
were also carrietl to the shores of the Black and tho 
Caspian Sea across Central Asia along the Oxus, 
The trade routes once covered A'^ia like a net- work, 
Por full descriptions, see Prof. Heeren^s Ilistoneal 
liesearches (Asia), Vol. II., Appendices IX and XIII. 
The lijxnrie.s of Indm were in high request at Romo, 
in tho Roman Empire and with the northern peo- 
ples. The Romans oonqueied Egypt in 47 B. C- 
and caught tho cominorcial spiiit from there. About 
and after the Christian era, the Roman trade with 
India was great. Indian perfumes, unguents, pearls, 
diamonds, ornaments, gums, silk, ihe muslins of 
Dacca drove the Romans almost mad. Neii.lier law 
now wiser coun.sels cocild prevail against tho Roman 
craving for the voluptuous pioducis of India, To 
tho evil effects of this indiilgeiioe. Gibbon attributes 
tho decline and fall of tho Roman Empire. Rome 
perished in the 5th c. A. D. Our Skr. dinUTA was 
coined from tho Roman- *Venarius,* 
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V. Culonius : — Commerce took Hindu uivilisHtioii 
and icoloni.sis abroad. In 500-400 B.C., the emi- 
grations of the Aryans extended to the Deccan, ‘Cey- 
lon and other adjacent islands. The pearls and 
coral found in those places gave a' new impetus to 
rr.idc. Indian ineichants sett)t‘d in Socotra and 
Aloxiindria. The iiorth-ea.stcrn shores of the Euxiuc 
sliow traces of Indian occupancy. (Klliot’s Ilistoiif 
P. 510). Probably from there the Hindu merchants 
had sailed to the north of Eniopi^ and were shifv- 
■wreckeil in the Baltic Sea. (Pliny’s AV. llisty ii, 
07). Hindus lived in Peisi.a and the Me*opotamta, 
Nineveh was culled Ilaripuri, Gk. Tleliopolm. The 
iiie tiMiiple .it Baku on the west coast of the C.ispiaii 
Sea was converted into a Hindu shrine. Hindu 
soliiiors^ in tho Peisian service,, fought wiUi the 
Gii'oks lu Euroii<\ The liom.ins had plucrd an In 
dian cav.ilry at Cireiicostor during their ocdupatiori 
of Jlritaiii. (WrighPs Celt.*lioman and Sa.con P. 
252) From tho 3rd c. B. the Buddhist monks 
scitleil in Egypt, Asia Minoi and Greece. The 
“Iflssciies” of Palestine were Buddhist monks. Bo 
sides, th'^re wore Hindu and Ji^m merchants and 
teamed meu. Many Brahmin Families settled iu those 
western countries. Our astronomer Yavanaebaryya 
was born and brought up there. Tho Bimala Pra- 
bkd tells us that the sayings of Buddha wero done 
into Persian and Roomha (Latin ?>. Those colonists 
were afterwards exterminated by the Christians at 
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the tiino of the Pope Gregory VII. Sumatra was 
colonised in 75 11. 0. and Java in 78 A. D, At 
Iioyfiing (China), 3000 llnddhist monks and 10,000 
Hindu families lived to teach the Chinese religion 
and art**. India .-ilso received foreign colonies. ‘Tho 
Parsis settled in difiFcrent parts of India, the Jews 
in Malabar and the Arabs in Ceylon and Chittagong 
VI. Indian Life and Character : — In India, from 
700 B C. downward, the Brahinanical snpremacy 
had eotabli-iliod a high order of civilisation. Proof *'. — 
(1) The AlaliBvansn, Chap. X. King Paudnkabhaya 
of Ceylon of the 4tb centniy B. C. and a follower 
of Brabmanisin, conferred the following blessings on 
the people : (i) The institution of hospitals (2) ( 'oin- 
plete city organisutioii : Cupiral Anuradhapura 
among the oldest municipal corjiorations of the 
world, (iii) Able udiiiiuistration of tbo city, (iv) Ad- 
vancement in S.initai'y science, (v) Appointment 
of Mayors in the capital (vi/ Demarcation of the 
limits of the city, ^vii) Conservancy, (viii) Different 
Crematoriums for different castes, tix) Supply of 
water by reclaiming atid deepening a largo n.itmal 
marsh, (x) Different Dharina-sabii for different peo- 
ple. [N. B. Modern Municipal Corporations know 
and do nothing of the kind.] (2) Ciianakya’s Artha 
Sastra, Bk. II. Chap. IV. (3) The Hecords of the 
Greek historians and Geographers of Alexander {A) 
The Pali Jatakas give a picture af the civilisation 
in North India in the 6th and the 5th centuries B.C> 
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The rich inaiiitsiined Orphanage and the orphans ‘were 
educ|ttcd as puriya-sishya (Freo -Students). (5) The 
discovery (1898) on the Nepal frontier at Piprpwah 
of the Stupa about which the Imp Gnz of India, 
Nofr Fdition. Vol. II. P- 102 obst^rves — “The con- 
struction and contents of the stupa offer valuable tes- 
timony coiicernintT the state of civilisation in North 
India about 450 B C.. which is quite in accordance 
with that elicited from eaily literary source**." {(I) 
Mogasthenes (300 HO): The people were noted for 
their simplicity ot manners, triitbfulnos'*, good order 
toniperance 4fec. slavery was unknown, usury never 
practised ; theft ami law suits were lare. A simple 
dress, leather shoes and an iiinbrelln, made the usual 
attire. Finery and ornaments were in use. Scarcity 
of food-iirains was unknown. (7) The Asokan Edicts, 
II, &. Xlir. (8) Porjibyry (3rd penttiry A.D.) spoke 
of the austerities and high moral principles of tho 
Brahmans. (9) Other literaiV sources (10) “North 
India in the time of Alexander the Great had at- 
tained to a high degree of civilisation, which must 
have been the product of evolution continued through 
many centuries.*’ (V. A. Smith E. Hist, ot India, 
2nd Ed. P. 132) Here wo iiyiv say with the critic. 
In our ignorance of tho details of tho civic life in* 
those far-off centuries and suflioring from’ an nn- 
^ODScious bias in favor of the present, preventing 
us from realising tho possibility of any real advance 
in civilisiition having been attained in times so far 


I 
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remoYod from ours, wo are apt to be critical and 
sceptical when wedoarn for the first time that, vari- 
ous .blessings of modern times were already known 
to the ancients.’* 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GUPTA DYNASTY. A. D. 320 TO 480 A.D. 

The Chinese history Wi^Lio written between 239 
and 265 A. D. states that “the Yiieli-chis i e. Kii- 
shall s have conquered Magadh and aio collcctiag le- 
veniies from that province.” (The French Journal 
Tonng Pao, 1905. P. 551) This shows that up to 
260 A D. at leasts Mugadh was under the Kusliiins, 
Idaharaj Sri Gupta, the founder of the Gupta Dy- 
nasty ruled from 275 to 300 A. D. (Ind. Ant. 
1902 B. 258 j AUqp’s Catalogue. P. XVI ) Hence 
it may be ^interred 'that the Guptas took Magadh 
from the Kushans. These Guptas were Vaibya- 
Rajputs, orthodox Hindus and of the Vaishnava 
sect. Their ancestors most probably rnled in some 
tracts north of Pataliputra, as vassals of tiie Andhras 
and the Kushans. They rose us tho Knshans fell. 
At last, Sri Gupta backed by the Hindus sick of 
foreign rule wrested Magadh from the 13th Tu- 
shara monarch. The Furanic Gardahhilas probably 
represents the Eadphises family. The title of Ma- 
haraj of Sri Gupta and his son, the mention of 
their names in the inscriptions of the later power 
ful Guptas and the success of Chandra Gupta I. 
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clenrly show that Sri Gnpta was not a petty chief. 
Sri GnptH is probably a title. He built a temple 
for the Chinese Indian travellers and gave the re- 
vennes of 24 villages for its up-kecp. After him, 
his json Ghatotkacha Gupta ascended the throne 
about 300 A D. He made no conquest, but amassed 
1 large hoard and ninch strengthened the army. Ills 
son Chandra Gnpta I. came to the throne ahout 
Feb. 26, 320 A D Ho was a groat conqnomr like 
the Manryan Chandra gnpta. The Lichchhavis of 
Nepal, then very powerful, owned all tracts north of 
kJagadh and even encroached on Mngadh to crush 
the rising Gupta power. Chandia Gnpta, with a 
largo army, invaded Nepal and defeated the Lich- 
zhhavis. The victor was however induced to a treaty 
with the offer of princess Kumara Devi and tho dis- 
tricts beyond Nopal Proper. TFiis marriago made 
Chandra Gupta very great in every way.' §oon be 
conquered tho North-West Province, Alliihabad, Oudh 
ind other noiuhbonring tracts. (Bralinmnda Puran. 
Upusanhara part.") Ho now assumed tho glorious 
title of Mahardiddhiraj t. e. lord paramonnt. The 
Gupta era marked the formal coronation of Chandra 
Gnpta in 320 A. D. He began to strike coins, 
tearing his name, his wife’s name, their figures and 
he name of the Lichohiivi clan. Ho had several 
jneens and several sons. Bnt he nominated prince 
lamudra Gupta, born of Kumara Divi as his suo- 
tessor to the throne. 
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Hia son and successor iSamndra Gupta (326-375 
A. D.) came to the throne early in life. His first 
25 years were spent in peaceful consolidation of the 
empire, hoarding wealth and encouraging arts and 
industries. About 350 A. D. there were two po.wer- 
fnl empires in N. India, that of the Guptas under 
Samudra Gupta and that of the Western Satraps, 
under Rudrasena, The Deccan was broken up into 
minor states. Meghavarna was the king of Ceylon. 
About 355 A. D., a powerful king named Chandra 
Yarman of Pushkarana, in Marwar (Rajputana) was 
out on his Indian coutjuests and defeated the allies 
of Bast India. His glories are sung in the rock* 
inscription of Susuniaand the Iron>Pillur inscription 
of Mehrauli. Samudra Gupta’s conquests perh. 357- 
58 A. D. : — Not for the game of the grab, but to 
cripple the enemies of the infant empire, Samudra 
Gupta organised a great campaiu and conquered 11 
powerful kings of the.Doccan and 9 of North India, 
besides many forost-ebiefs and frontier kings. Mar- 
ching from Fataliputra, be first attacked South Ko- 
sola and conquered it. Then he conquered the valley 
of the Mahanadi, the forest countries of Orissa, took 
the hill-forts of Mohendragiri and Kottura in Gan- 
jam, conquered Fish&pura. (Fitbapuram), subdued 
the king of Vengi, the Falluva kings of Kaiichi 
(Conjevuram ), and Palakha ( now Falghatcherry). 
Then turning westward, be conquered Dova-rashtra, 
perh. modern Mahratta country and Eraudapalla 
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(Kbandesh). In iVbrth India, Madia, Nagadatta, 
Chandra Varman and other powerful kings were 
nprofjted. Tho frontier kings of J^ssam, East Ben- 
gal, Nepal, Kartripnra (Kumaon, Almora, Garhwal 
apd Kknpa), wore made tributary. The tribal re- 
publics of the Pan jab, E. Bajputana and Malwa 
Were subject to him. After Asoka, his was the first 
largQjt empire. He maintained relations With the 
Shah Satraps of W. India, with the Kushan kings 
of Kabul, Qandhar, Oxus; with Ceylon and other 
distant lands. His campaign many be compared to 
those of Raghu of old and of Malik Kafur (1309- 
10 A. D.). About 3fi0 A. D., his poet Harisena 
composed in elegant Sanskrit a panegyric of hi® 
lord's achievements, which was engraved on a stone 
pillar of Asoka, afterwards placed in Allahabad fort. 
Find of many coins of the Gupta emperors at vari- 
ous places near Dacca and at Kotalipkra (Dt. ^arid- 
piir) seems to show thilt East Bengal Was under 
the direct rule of Samudra €lu(ita. His empire pro- 
bably extended from R. Brahmapiltra to R. Yamuna 
and Chainbal ; from tho Himalayas to li. Narmada. 
About SSS or 60 A. D, he celebrated a Horse 
Sacrifice with great pomp. Ho did for Hinduism 
what Asoka had done for Buddhism. Though an 
orthodox Hindu, yet ho was tolerant to the Bud- 
dhists, Jains and others. King Meghavarna'of Cey- 
Vin sent 2 envoys to him, with many precious gifts, 
asking permission to build a temple at Gaya. Samu- 
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(Kbandesh). In JVbrth India, Matila, Nagadatta, 
Chandra Varman and other powerful kings were 
uprooted. Tho frontier kings of J^ssam, East Ben- 
gal, Nepal, Kartripura (Kumaon, Almora, Garhwal 
apd Kknpa)j wore made tributary. The tribal re- 
publics of the Panjab, E. Bajputana and Malwa 
Were subject to him. After Asoka, his was ihe first 
largest empire. He maintained relations With the 
Shah Satraps of W. India, with the Kushan kings 
of Kabul, Onndhar, Oxus; with Ceylon and other 
distant lands. His campaign many be compared to 
those of Raghu of old and of Malik Kafur (1309- 
10 A, D.). About 300 A. D., his poet Hnrisena 
composed in elegant Sanskrit a panegyric of his 
lord's achievements, which was engraved on a stone 
pillar of Asoka, afterwards placed in Allahabad fort. 
Find of many coins of the Gupta emperors at vari- 
ous places near Dacca and at Kotalipkra (Dt. Varid- 
pnrj seems to show that East Bengal Was under 
the direct rule of Samudra Gujita, His empire pro- 
bably extended from R. Brahmapiltra to R. Vamnna 
and Chambal ; from tho Himalayas to R. Narmada. 
About 359 or GO A. D , he celebrated a Horse 
Sacrifice with great pomp. Ho did for Hinduism 
what Asoka had done for Buddhism. Though an 
orthodox Hindu, yet be was tolerant to the Bud-* 
dhists, Jains and others. King Meghavarna'of Cey- 
lon sent 2 envoys to him, with many precious gifts, 
asking permission to build a temple at Gaya, Samn- 
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dra Gupta granted the prayer. 8amudra Qupta was 
a great hero, poet, musician and a very learned man 
So he has been rightly called the Indian Napolgon.*’ 
He was a great patron o£ fine arts. Hinduism, Sans- 
krit and varions sciences attained great perfeciiun 
under him. Before death (date not yet certain^ he 
nominated Chandra Gupta, son o£ his qoen Datta 
Devi, heir to the throne. 

5. Chandra Gupta H. Vikram^itya (375 to 
413 A.D.) : — Ho fully inhoritod the martial spirit 
of his father. He not only kept the empire intact, 
but also conquered the kingdom of the Sukas or 
Western Satraps (395 A. D.) The Gupta Empire 
now extended from the Brahmaputra to the Indus 
Valley and to the Arabian Sea. He now assumed 
the glorious title of Sakari Vikranvidilya. Kashmir 
seems to have been his protected state. He sent 
Frataphditya, a relation, to rule there. He was a 
staunch , Vishnnvite but tolerant. 6. Kumara Gupta 
I Mahendrdditya (413-«t55 A. D.) On Chandra 
Gupta's death, his* son Kumara Gupta I, born of 
the queen Dbruva Devi, became king ( 413 A. D. ) 
Ferh. his succession was opposed by his brother 
Chandraprakksa who, however, was defeated. In 432 
A. D. he performed a Horse Sacrifice. New dangers 
to the empire : (i) Kumara Gupta was a great friend 
of the Buddhists. This highly incensed the Brahmans 
who made vigorous attempts to restore the deseeiv* 
dants of Fnahpamitra. The Mitras were at first 
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Yory saccessEul. Bat prince Skanda Gupta defeated 
them in several battles and suppressed the revolt, 
(ii) B^una Invasions from Central Asia. [The Ha< 
nas, A brave Mongol people, marched westward from 
thp steppes of Asia, and divided themselves into two 
' parties after 350. One stream invaded Europe and un- 
der Attila ruined the Roman empire The other stream 
called the White Hnnas conquered the Oxns valley, 
Bnlkli, Gandliar, Kabul, Kasmir and thewo stern half 
of N. India before 500 A.D. The Gupta empire was 
riiined.3 7. Skunda Guphi : Kramaditya. (455-480 
A.1).). — Kiimara Gupta was snccecdcd by his son 
Skanda Gupta, Viceroy of Muttra. Ho had already 
repelled several Huna attacks. Now he assumed 
the title of Vikramiuiitya, About 470 A D., the Hu- 
nas fell on the empire in overwhelming numbers. 'He 
was very brave and fought bard but .could not pre- 
vail. His treasury was emptied/ He even issued 
coins of 73 grains in stead of 1J08 grams, step- 

brother Fura Gnpt.i revolted • at home ; his vassals 
were half-hearted. Skanda Gupta *was killed in the 
battle of Fratisthitn ( Allahabad ) about 480 A. D. 
He left no male issue. So, the throne passed to his 
step-brother Furu Gupta son of queen Ananda Devi. 

8. Fura Gupta VikramadityassVatsa Devi (480 to 
85 or 90 A.D ) ruled Magadh and the neighbouring * 
provinces. His gold coins indicate his title as Pra- 
kqaaditya also. His mother was perh. daughter to 
the Mankhari king Aoanta Varmaii. His general 
Bhattaraka conquered Vallabhi. About 490 A.D. 
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tho Hunnish Chief Toramana conquered Rajputna 
and Malwa, About 478 the Guptas were 'bifurcated 
(The Bhitiiri coins). 9. ^arsinha Gupta Valaditya 
(48^*530 A.D.) succeeded his father Piira Gupta. 
Furaniartha states that like Skanda Gnpta, lie also 
honored YasuvUndhu much and was highly inclined 
to Buddhism : built a monastery and a floriated 
btapa at Nalanda. tie was a grout hero and bent 
on diiving the Huns. About 510 or 15 A.D. Mihi 
rakiila, son to Toramana, became king of the Indian 
domininos of the Huns, with Sakala in the P.mjah 
as capital. Bamian (near Herat) was the head-quarters. 
Baikh was their second capital. India was only a pro- 
vince of the Iluna empire of 40 countries from Persia 
to Khotan. Malwa was under a Hiinnish prince. Val- 
Inbhi ami other kingdoms must have been tributary to 
Mihirakula. About 528 A.D Narasinha Gupta, ns the 
leader of a coiifodei;»cy of Hitidn princes, signalh de- 
feated and' shattered the Uuna power in India. Mihir 
retired to Kashmir. Belfween 560 & 70 A.D , the Per- 
sians, allied with "the Turks, overthrow the White 
Hunn empire which was annexed by the Tin ks. Nara- 
sinha died about 530 A.D. His .son Kumarn Gupta IT, 
born of queen Mahalakshmi Devi, came to the thione 
and ruled till 550 A.D , as the last emperor of the 
Guptas. Fall of the Gnpta Empire : its canses 
The Huns were no doubt driven out but, the Gupta 
empire melted for ever ; The causes were (i) The 
Mitra War. (ii) The Huna War. (iii) Family dis- 
sentioDS. (iv) Revolts of the Vassal kings : (a) 
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Yasodbarniau oE Malwa threw oEE the Guptsi yohe 
about 530 A. D. (b) In Gtijr.Lt, the Maitraka 
dynuffty became free. Other province^ Eell gradually. 
Ya.sodharman began life as a common soldier uader 
, Skcinda Gupta ; displayed great valor in the Hua 
War; saved Skanda’s liEe in several battles : 
soon rose to great power. Narasinha-valaditya 
succeeded in saving Magadh from Mihirkula ami 
Y.isodiiarman inflictod a crushing defeat on the 
Huiiiii.sh lord, made him captive and annihilated the 
Hun power (Di. Fleet: Iiid. Ant. 1880. P. 22b) 
at Korur, near Multan, Punjab (528 A, D.). Mihir- 
kul.L sued for peace which Yasodhurman graurcd. 
This is alluded in the poet’s inscription as “Mihira- 
knla worshipped the royal feet of Yasodharmnn'’ 
(Fleet's Gup. Ins. No. 33). The Maudasor Ins. 
makes Yasodluinnan and Yuen Chw.iiig, a cmitury 
Liter, makes Valaditvu, the vicUw of the lust Hua 
War. The royal poet’s accouut' is more ti ust^vorthy : 
for, li) he was a witness to events, while Yuen 
Chwang recorded the confused tradition of the peo- 
ple. (ii) Dr. Hoernle rejects Yuen Chwang's siceonii 
on the grounds that Y. Chwang placed Mihirakula 
and Viiladitya some centuries previous to his own 
time and represented Valadityn as holding a position 
subject to the orders of Mihirakula." Yasodharman 
delivered Western India from the Huns who were 
rbined in Asia by the Turks, but the other section 
founded Hungary in Eastern Europe. The surviv- 
ing Hons of India soon became Hinduised and ab- 
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sorbed in the people. Some of their minor lords be- 
came Bajpnts and married Indian wives. After 
Vnluditya Naiasinha Qnpta's death, Yasodhdrman 
was' without a rival. With perseverance and Talor 
he soon built an empire larger than the Qnptn^s’ or 
even Hans’. His empire extended from the Brahma- 
putra to the Arabian Sea and from the Himalaya to 
Muhendragiri in G.injain near Madras. The Gapta 
kings of N. W. India and Magadh now begged his 
mercy. The Brahman kings of Assam, afraid of 
Baddhist Yasodharman, would offer sacrifice of ani- 
mals at do.id of night. In the Himalayas and in the 
Desert, the Khasas and the Hunus quaked with fear 
His pillar of victory was set up on Mt. Mahendra 
in Ganjam on the Eastern Sea. 3 inscriptions of 
Yasodharman have been found. The first pillar in 
scripuon of Mand«>sor, Ski. Datapeura (Mai w4) was 
erected in 531 A. D., the 2nd, in 533 A.D. (Fleet’s 
G. I. Eos, 33 and SlS). Yasodharman conquered 
F.istern India frpm the Gupta king Dharmaditya, 
Mahdrajadhiraj, Parama Bhattaraka (I°d. Ant. 1910. 
P. 193 ; J. A. S. B. 1910. P 429) before 533 A.D. 
He was the last Indian champion to assume the 
title of Viiramadit^a. The former Bra of Maluad 
was now converted into Viktam-Samvat. He pro- 
bably ruled till 560 A. I). Ealhana gives us the 
following : — Hinanya, third king of the €th dynasty 
of Kashmir, died without a male issue, AnarcFy 
prevailed. So, about 558 A. D., they applied to and 
requested Vikramaditya of Ujjain to rule Kashmir 
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He, however, sent Matrignpta, a poet oE his court 
to rule Kashmir. Wore ho Kalidasa Kalhana 
would certainly name him. Matri gnpta ruled well 
Eor 4 years and 9 months. Then Fravarasena, a 
scion o£ the royal family, claimed the throne. Mi^tri 
gnpta abdicated gladly. Then Vikramkditya was 
gone. This happened about 562 A'. D'. Matri gupta 
turned an ascetic. Fravarasena was a great hero. 
Ho extended the kingdom up to Saurashtra (Qujrat). 
He also defeated Siladitya I., successor of Vikramat 
ditya and recovered the Kashmir throne taken by 
Vikrainaditya to Ujjain. This Vikramaditya was cer- 
tainly Yasodharman of Malwa. 

There was no omporor in India between 560 and 
605 A. D. The following powers, however, were 
important : — (i) Kasniir held all tracts up to Gnjrat. 
(ii) Siladitya^ successor of Yasodharman held Malwa 
and other neighbouring tracts, (iii) The Vardhan 
dynasty of Thanosvar. (iv) The« Guptas and Man 
khari dynasties held Magadh. • Dharmaditya,>Gopa- 
Chandra and Samachara Deva hold Eastern India 
successively, (v) The Chalnkya empiro in the Deccan 
In the beginning of the 7th c. A.D. there were 3 
empires in India viz, those of tho Vardhans of Tha- 
nesvar, of Sasilnka in Eastern India (from Brahma- 
putra to Ganjara) Sasanka’s eppper plate Ins. of 
629-30 A. D.) and of tho Chalukyas in tho Deccan. 
About 570 A.D., Poshpabhnti founded the Vardhan 
dyhasty of Thanesvar. His son Jaya Vardhan niar- 
riod a daughter of the Guptas. His son Prabhakara 
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Varbhan fuanded a large kingdom in W. India 
about 590 A. D.) and assnraed the title o{ • Malid— 

9 

rdjadhirilj. He was heroic. The White Hnns again 
apucarcd in India. He trent out with a* strong 
army and beat them back. His qneen was Toshavati 
He hud two sons, viz. Rkjya-vardhana and Harsha,- ' 
vardhana and one datightcr called Hajya-sri, mar- 
ried to Prince Gralia-varman of Canouj. About , 
.504 A. D., the Hunas again plundered the frontiers. 
Rajya-vardhana went to fight them ont. Prnbha- 
kara died in G05 A. D. Then a scramble for tho 
suzerainty of N. India followed. Deva Gupta, Sa- 
sanka’s guvei iiur of Malwa marched with a large 
army towards Kanonj, occupied it, killed Graha Var- 
man and imprisoned his widowed queen Rajya-sri 
in chains. Susanka (600 to 625 A. D.) of Kama- 
Suvarna (N W. Bengal), often supposed to be a Gupta 
bnt most probably a scion of Ganr, aimed at an 
empire and occufxed a considerable part of N. India. 
Both Deva Gupta aAd Sasanka Were marching on 

Thanesv.ir fioin different directions. Kajja Vardhan 

« 

hurried home and with 10,000 horse, defeated Deva 
Gupta of Malwa and before he could deliver Liajya- 
sri, came down to oppose Sasanka whose progress 
was checked Then leaving Haisha Vardhana against 
Sasanka, llaiya-Vardhan again went to drive out 
tho IJnns, bnt died in tho enemy’s land while fight- 
ing. (Harslia's Bans-khcra Plate, Ep, Ind. Vol. IV). 
Harsha then invaded the Gaurian empire of Sasadka 
with 5,000 elephants, 2,000 horse, 50,000 foot. (Beal’s 
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Br. Bee. Vol. I, P. 2l3)i bnt conid do Sasaka no Imrin 
evten I 13 six years* fighting fEp, Ind. Vol. VI. P. 143) 
Madhavii Gnpta of Patalipntru s^iight Ji'irslia's Friend- 
ship and help (Apasada Ins.) This Mndhava was the 
root o£ Sasanka's ruin. The army of Thanesvar and 
that oF Bhaskara Varman, Ilarsha *3 ally of Assam 
drove Sasanka from Gaiir-Banga to Mahendragiri 
in Ganjam where he was afterwards killed in a battle 
(625 A. D.^ before the aid of Pnlakesi arrived. The 
Ghincse works of the time mention Bhaskara Var- 
man as the lord of E. India. The trnth is that he 
helped Harsha in building liis empire. Harsa-Var- 
dhana (606-648 A D > : Chief points of his reign 
are — (i) 35 years* war made him emperor of N. India, 
from Sea to Sea. (ii) About 620 A. D, he led an 
expedition against the Deecan, but being defeated 
by the Chalukya emperor Pnlakesi II, was forced to 
accept the Narmada river as ■'his southern Frontier, 
(iii) The kings of Kamarnp (Assam),’ Valabhi in 
Cafhiawar and Nepal wero his vassals His son-in 
law was king of Vallabhi. Kalir.'ga was now almost 
depopulated and in jangle Pataliputra, mistress of 
India for over a thousand years, was almost liocay- 
ing. Bhaskara belonged to the Brahmanic Varinan 
dynasty of Kamarnp existing from 1400 B.C. down- 
wards. Easternmost India, least troubled by serioir. 
foreign attacks allowed the dynasty to run on un- 
broken for over 2 thousand years. ( iv ) Yuan 
Chwang’s Travels in India (629-645 A.D.). (v) First 
appoarnce of the Moslems in India, 636 A. D. Osma-n 
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sends a naval expedition to tbe Bombay Coast, (vi) 
Beginning o£ the Ilarsha Era (606 A. D.) his for- 
mal coronation in 612 At D. (vii) Removal oE Capital 
from Thanesvar to Canonj. (viii) He was a gfeat 
scholar and patron of learning : Banabhatta, a native 
of Behar and a famous poet and novelist, was his 
conrt-burd. He gave mnch wealth to a poet named 
Dfaaviika. He equally worshipped Siva and Buddha, 
(ixj His quinquennial festival at Allahabad and his 
boundless charities to all. (x) He founded charitable 
institutions for the poor and the sick ; rest-houses 
for travellers ; set up schools and hospitals. He died 
in 648 A.D., leaving no successor! Arjuna Arunasva 
(i e. Red-Horsed), General of Harsha seized the em- 
pire There was an attempt to dethrone the usurper. 
Bhkskar Varman sent aid to the Chinese ambassador 
for that purpose. The Ohalukya Empire in the Dec- 
can : — The Chalukyis, a Eshatriya tribe of Oudh, 
came down end impo&hd their rule on the Dravidians 
of the Sooth. After tbe fall of the Andhras, the 
Rathoro family became powerful in Maharashtra. 
Defeating these Rathors, the Ohalukyas established 
their empire. Jaya Sinha was the first Chalukya 
king. His grandson Pulakesi I. was the first emperor 
(about 550 A.D.) Batapipnra, now Badami, was bis 
_'*apital. He performed *a, Horse- Sacrifice His grand- 
son, Pulakosi II. was tbe greatest emperor of the 
line. Chora, Chola, Pandya, Pallava, Gujrat, Raj- 
putana, Malwa — all felt the weight of his mighty* 
rrms. He defeated Harsha Vardhan. Ehusru, king ' 
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of Persia( 80 ught his friendship und sent envoys to 
his court. A painting in the Ajimta caves depicts 
the reception of the Persian envoys. He prob. ruled 
from ^asik. In his last days, he was defeated'and 
, kille;] (in 642 A, D.) by the Pnl^avas whom he had 
so often defeated. ' But his son Vikramaditya I. re- 
gained the power, signally defeating the Pallavas. 

After Harsha’s death (648 A.D. ). India again 
became a medley of small states. Yuan Chwang 
gives the political state of India of the period ; but 
through want of space, wo cannot give any details 
About 671 A. D , Adityasena, son of Madhava Gupta 
seized E. India, claimed ovcriordship and performed 
a Horse-Sacrifice. The Arabs conquered Persia 
in 642 A. D., A fglianistan in the 8th century A D., 
thence Islam religion went to Central Asia. India 
was conquered not by the Arabs, but by thfi Nor- 
thern Muhammadans. R^neatecT 'Arab expeditions 

I 

against India failed. In 715„A. D., Muhammad, son 
of Kasim invaded Sindh, fought .at Alor, defeated 
the king Dahir Detpati (from which Enp. despot) 
anr^ his queen and conquered Sindh and Multan, 
III 725 A. D., the invaders overthrew the VHllabhis 
of Catch, About 828, tZie Hindus regained Sindh 
from the Muhammadans. iSnptomacy of the Rajputs. 
<800-1200 A.D.*) ; — A century’s anarchy (650-750 
A. D.) prevailed after H.irshii. Yaso-Vannan of 
Oanouj (d. 753) built an ephemeral empire. Lalita- 
ditya of Kashmir defeated Yaso Varman and other 
Chiefs of India, took away poet Bhavabhuti to Kush- 
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mir. Then rose the Rajpnts all over InJ.m. They 
now belong to many castes including the Hinduised 
foreigners. Some of them are of pure descent*. The 
Rajput States^ 808 A.D. — (1} North India : Kash- 
mir, the Panjab, ,Sindh, Gujrat, Rajputana, Malwa, 
Delhi, Canouj, Magadh, Bengal, and Asoam. (ii) 
The Deccan : — The Rathor leader Dantidurga de- 
feated the Chalukyas and built an empire of his own 
with Manyakheta (M.ilkhed) as capital. 977-1176 
A.D. : — ^Tbc period of Moslem invasion from with- 
out and great feuds within. Harsbadeva of Assam seiz- 
ed Bengal, Orissa, Kalinga and Kosala (South). The 
Bnddhist Pal Dynasty of Mugfidh (780-1080) : Dhar- 
mapala (795-830) conquers eastern half of N. In- 
dia. In the 9th century, 3 powers struggled for 
the suzerainty of India : the Pals of E. India, the 
GarjjaTs of Kajpntna and the Rnthors of the Dec- 
can. Vats^, the Qt^rjjar ^ing conquered almost the 
whole of India, but was afterwards defeated by the 
Rathor king Uhyiiva and driven to his desert, (vo- 
viiid HI, son to Dhruva, conquered the whole of 
N. India (Ind. Ant. Vul. Xll. P. 1 60). Then Devapala 
(830-65) claims to be the one absolute lord of India, 
Ceylon and other islands, f^ambojas and the Hunas 
^,and a part of Tibbet- (Mongyr. copper Plate Insc.). 

Uis Brahman minister Darbhapani and General 
Vakpal were his main props. (Ind. Ant. Vol IV.) 
About 992, Sabaktigin conquered as far as tbe Ih- 
^dus His son Sultan Mahmud defeated Jaipal of 
Lahore at Peshawar (1001). The rajas of Bhatia, 
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dod the comliined army of Gwailior, Mulwa, 
Kalinjar, iKananj, Delhi and Ajuiere were defeated 
at Foj^hawar (1008). He plandercd^the rich temples 
of Najrarkot, Thaneswar, Muttra and Soinnath, .His 
jJealinga with the Hindu rajas were'^leniMit. He con* 
(|uer%d the Punjab, 1022 A.D.'^ About 973, the 
Chalukyas agaiif hecatue supremo with their capital 
at Kulyan. The CholuS of the Hast Coast rose into 
importance. Rajaraja the Great (085-1011) over- 
threw the Fallavas. He conquered Kalinga and Cey- 
lon. As Lord Paramount, he ruled over the Madras 
Presidency, Ceylon and a large part of Mysore. His 
son Rajendru Choludeva ( 1011-1025 ) spread his 
power over Orissa and Bengal and niaintuiued u 
powerful navy. The Haisala or Bullals occupied 
westetn Mysore and Malabar. Their capital was 
Dvarasamudra, now Hale bid, Tho House of Puzni, 
after 150 years, had boen supT^^a1lted by that ot 
Ghor. Muhammad Ghori (l|l86-L206) rcanlved to 
conquer N. India then hel^ by numerous Rajput 
clans : Delhi and Ajmir were under Prithvi Roy at 
deadly enmity with the Rathors of Canauj and the 
Baghilas of Gujarat. The effect of the quarrel was 
disastrous to both parties. In 1191, Muhammad was 
no doubt defeated at Tirouri Jby Prithvi and his al- 
lies, but in 1193 Shahabuddin utterly routed the Raj-' 
put at Thanesvar, slew him and annexed his domi* 
n'ODS. 1194, defeat of Jayiichandra the Rathor raja 
of Kananj at Chadn»war near Et&wa : Moslem occu-^ 
pation of Canauj, Benares and other tracts. The 
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Rathors then foanded the principality of- Mn^war. 
1195, Gwalior taken, Gnjnit invaded : its capital 
Anbklpattan taken. 1196, Kalinjar and Behar t^en. 
1198>99 : N. W. Bengal (capital Ghinr) was seized 
hy Baktyer from Lakshmana Sena who fled to Vik> 
rampnr where his descendants ruled 130 years more. 
Thus by 1200 A D. the whole of India except 
Kashmir, Nepal^ East Bengal, Orissa and Assam, were 
conquered by the Muhammadans. Malik Kafnr, Ge- 
neral of Alanddin, conquered a greater part of the 
Deccan by 1312 A.D. East Bengal fell in 1328, 
Orissa in 1565 and the powerful empire of Vajayna- 
gar in 1565. Mysore is an off -shoot of Vijayiiagar. 

The Ahom-o, a Tibeto-finrman, people conquered N, 
E. India in the 13tb century From them is the name 
Assam. They became Hindnised and ruled for 
centuries and had a regnlar history. State of the 
country : — The A^ji^ustan Age of India continued. 
Modern- .Hinduism, w.th pompons melas pnjas &c„ 
throve. Jainism floniishod in Rajputna, Malwa, 
Gnjrat and Bombay. Buddhism declined from the 
6th century. The Muhammadans made converts from 
the 14th century. Christianity was progressing. Alfred 
the Great sent an embassy (o the shrines of St. Tho- 
mas and St. Bartholomew (883) The great poets Bhatti, 
Bhavabhuti, Magha, Dandi, Banabhatta, Sriharsha, 
Bhoja, Sandhyakara Nandi, Jayadeva, Cbatnrbhnja, 
Mallinath (w. Raghuvira-Oharitam) flourished in the 
period. Kalhana wrote Hdjataranyini (1148-49) and 
Ch&nd, Prithvyreff Baesd (12th century). Residential 
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U^iVcr^ities at Nalanda and Vilcrariisila wtTo ‘-taitcd 
(jihibliadra (7rh conriirv) and Dipankar.i iStijtian Atis 
(I4h (JtMitury) both born in Viivr.im?*iir, wi'n* (miu - 
nont ISnddhist scholars The roforiiiprs Kuinaiila 
and Sankaracharya (7t<8-820) drove away Htiddhi'>i)i. 
Raniannja (lOth century) and his di^ciplo IhiinnnaTid.i 
cstabli^ied Vai.shnavisin. Ba^bhat^, Ch.iki.ip mi 
and others wrote on inodicino Aryvabhatt.i (h 47d) 
tho 3rd Varahamihira (d. 587), Brahma^jiipta (7th 
centurv), Bhaskaraehar} ya (b. 1114) iui|>ro\pd a-lm- 
nomy and Muthematics. Hindu arts anil architec- 
ture wore revived. Sanskrit got a now lilc, poli'-b 
and vigour. Hindus conquered Siam, Ciiuboiti.i. 
Anani India’s eastern trade flourished ; but Indo- 
European trade suft'eicd through ' tho opj-o-^ition ot 
tho Arabs, for centuries, \ Co 'Ambus ^sought Indi.i 
but found America insicad. Vasco lia Ciinna disco- 

I 

vered tho soarsouto to India (1498). Inclian learn- 
ing reached Europe through the Arabs (8tb ccturv 
A, D.), People were generally prospcioiis and 
nappy. j 


The End 











